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Art.  I.  The  Sacraments,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolic 
Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  usually  called  the  Sacraments: 
By  Robert  Halley,  D.D.  Part  I.,  Baptism.  8vo.  pp.  620.  London: 
Jackson  and  Walford. 

Amongst  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
it  has  in  all  ages,  and  among  men  of  all  races,  been  swayed  to 
the  adoption  of  corrupt  and  carnal  systems  of  religion,  there 
are  two  to  M’hich  wc  may,  without  much  fear  of  error,  assign 
the  chief  place.  These  are  the  tendency  to  prefer  what  is  out- 
nard  and  sensible  to  what  is  spiritual,  and  the  tendency  to  ex¬ 
change  a  personal  for  what  has  been  happily  styled  a  vicarious 
religion.  Tlicsc  two  tendencies  we  find  so  universally  operating, 
that  we  may  justly  call  them  natural  to  man;  and  whilst  each 
of  tlicm  has  sullicicnt  power  of  itself  to  do  incalculable  mischief 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  race,  their  impulse  is  so  invariably 
ilircctcd  along  the  same  line,  that  they  are  seldom  if  ever  found 
alone,  but  almost  universally  in  co-operation. 

That  in  religious  matters  there  should  be  in  the  liuman  mind 
a  tendency  towards  Avhat  is  merely  formal  w  ill  not  appear  sur¬ 
prising,  if  we  reflect  that,  in  our  present  state,  wx  arc  altogether 
more  the  creatures  of  sensation  than  of  reflection.  The  outw  ard 
senses  are  the  inlets  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  knowledge 
wc  are  daily  receiving,  so  that  they  arc  making  continual  de¬ 
mands  upon  our  attention.  External  objects,  moreover,  arc  so 
much  more  readily  apprehended  by  us,  than  object.s  of  pure 
thought,  that  it  requires  an  effort  to  detach  the  mind  from  the 
former,  and  engage  it  with  the  latter,  such  as  the  majority  of 
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men  are  usually  unwilling  to  make.  Hence,  from  the  force  of 
mere  habit,  and  through  a  sort  of  indolence,  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  are  content  to  confine  the  range  of  their  interests  and  en¬ 
gagements  within  the  sphere  ot  the  material  and  the  sensible. 
They  find  it  far  more  easy  to  obserAC  than  to  reflect — to  imitate 
than  to  plan — to  take  thin^  in  the  gross  than  to  analyse  them 
into  their  component  principles.  Facts  they  can  easily  giuher, 
and  therefore  facts  are  plentifully  gathered ;  but  ideas  they  can 
obtain  only  by  a  continuous  mental  process,  and  hence  their 
stock  of  ideas  is,  for  the  most  part,  small.  They  are  more  at 
liome  in  a  museum,  than  in  a  laboratoiy’.  They  are  more  titteil 
to  excel  in  the  senate  or  the  forum  than  at  Tuscnlum,  or  amid 
‘  the  groves  of  Academe.’  They  place  great  faith  in  the  maxim, 
that  ‘  seeing  is  believing,’  and  can  little  comprehend  either 
the  possibility  or  the  pleasure  of  ‘  living  by  fiiith  and  not  by 
sight.’ 

The  habit  of  pondering  abstract  relations  being  tlius  one  of 
tlie  last  which  men  generally  are  disposed  to  acquire,  it  ceases 
to  be  surprising  that  the  religion  of  the  mass  should  tend  uiii- 
versally’  toward  a  mere  outwiird  form.  At  first  sight,  indeed, 
nothing  would  seem  more  irrevocably’  placed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  merely  sensible  than  the  religious  relations  of  man.  Here 
all  is  essentially’  spiritual ;  or,  if  anything  material  be  intro¬ 
duced,  it  can  be  only  in  the  capacity  of  an  instrument  or  ad¬ 
junct.  Perhaps,  however,  this  very  eircumstance  only  the  more 
directly  induces  in  man  a  disposition  to  carnalize  his  religious 
system ;  for  when  the  alternative  is  proposed  between  a  purely 
spiritual  system  and  no  religion  at  all,  the  almost  certain  result 
will  be  that  man,  following  the  bent  of  his  native  impulses,  will 
adopt  neither  side  of  the  alternative,  but  will  construct  a  re¬ 
ligion  for  himself  that  shall  effect  a  coinproniise  between  his 
conscience  and  his  senses — betAveen  his  inability  to  do  without 
a  religion  and  his  unwillingness  to  embrace  one  that  constrains 
him  to  deal  w  ith  spiritual  things  as  realities.  In  point  of  fact, 
w  e  find  that  it  is  so,  for,  wherever  man  has  been  left  to  form  a 
religion  for  himself,  w  hether  out  of  materials  supplied  by  reve¬ 
lation,  or  from  such  resources  as  tradition  and  nature  could 
supply,  it  has  been  invariably  the  case  that  the  formal  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  adjunct  has  been 
substituted  for  the  essential.  In  systems  of  purely  human 
ori^n  all  is  material;  the  object  of* worship  is  himself  sym¬ 
bolised,  and  the  worship  offered  comes  to  be  a  mere  outward 
form,  sometimes  a  superficial  farce.  ^Vhere  revelation  has  shed 
its  light,  the  josser  parts  of  this  material  sy  stem  are  relin¬ 
quished,  the  spirituality’  of  Deity  is  admitted ;  the  necessity  of 
moral  rectitude  in  his  sight  is  conceded ;  but  after  all,  wherever 
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the  natural  temlencios  of  the  human  niiiul  have  l)eou  allowed  to 
o|K'rate  in  deteriniuin^  the  kind  of  religion  which  should  n'ally 
and  practically  l>e  embraceil,  the  niiud  has  invariably  swerveil 
from  spirituality  of  sentiment  and  worship,  to  take  refujre  in 
rites  aiul  cvremonies,  penances  and  mortitications.  These,  how¬ 
ever  burdensome,  or  however  painful,  it  would  seem  are  pre¬ 
ferable  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  generally,  to  a  religious 
system  whieh  demands  retieetion,  meditation,  self-examination, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  higher  functions  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature. 

In  close  and  active  eo-open\tiou  with  this  tendency  towards  a 
mcri'ly  ritual  n'ligion,  is  the  secimd  influence  to  whieh  we  have 
above  refern'd — the  tendency  to  prefer  a  vicarious  to  a  personal 
n'ligion.  Whether  it  be  that  man  is  not  fond  of  viewing  him¬ 
self  directly  in  his  relation  to  Deity,  or  that  he  finds  personal  reli¬ 
gion  tiH)  serious  and  ditlieult  a  subjec't  for  him  to  ileal  with,  or 
that  he  feels  more  composure  in  transferring  his  anxieties  to, 
and  reposing  his  confidence  in  another,  of  whose  follies,  imper¬ 
fections,  and  sins  he  has  not  that  painful  consciousness  which 
he  has  of  his  own  ;  the  fact  itself  appears  uniiuestionable,  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men  generally,  to  settle  their 
relations  with  CJihI  thix)ugh  the  medium  of  a  priest,  rather  than 
oil  groumls  involving  their  own  personal  responsibility.  Now 
this  tendency,  coexisting  in  the  mind  with  a  natural  tendency 
towards  mere  ritual  worship,  not  only  accords  with  the  latter, 
but  eleetivcly  coalesces  with  it,  and  a  miitiud  action  goes  on 
between  the  two.  For  if  there  be  rites  and  penances,  there 
must  be  some  one  to  perform  the  rites  and  exact  the  penances ; 
and  though,  under  certain  circumstances  this  might  be  done  by 
the  person  himself,  yet  the  tendency  to  transfer  idl  matters 
involving  responsibility  to  a  priest,  natundly  loads  to  the  repos¬ 
ing  in  his  hands  the  duty  and  the  power  of  settling  such  points. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  people  have  transferred  their  reli¬ 
gious  responsibilities  to  another,  they  have,  ijm)  fneto^  invested 
the  latter  with  a  right  to  demand  of  them  implicit  obedience  to 
his  appointments ;  and,  moreover,  as  a  vicarious  religion  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  means  of  something  which  the  responsible 
party  does  to  or  for  those  who  have  placed  the  care  of  their  souls 
ni  his  hand,  his  appointments  come  of  necessity  to  have  respect 
exclusively  to  matters  of  outward  performance.  Thus  a  ritual 
J^ystem  grow  s  naturally  out  of  a  vicarious  system,  and  a  vicarious 
system  naturally  craves  the  aid  of  a  ritual  system.  Between 
the  two,  man  becomes  the  votary  of  a  religion,  from  which  all 
spiritual  vitality  has  been  withdrawn;  which  is  of  the  earth 
earthy ;  and  which,  instead  of  improving  and  elevating  its 
tollowers,  seldom  fails  to  make  them  the  slaves  of  suj>erstition. 
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the  tools  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  prey  of  all  that  is  sensual 
and  devilish  in  our  fallen  nature. 

It  would  he  easy,  we  think,  to  illustrate  these  remarks  verj' 
fully  hy  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  corrupted  Judaism  and 
corrupted  Christianity.  Without  entering,  however,  on  so  wide 
a  field  at  present,  we  need  only  to  point  to  those  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  church  which  fonu  the  subject  of  Dr.  llallev's 
work,  now  on  our  table.  No  person  can  reasonably  pretend 
that  the  place  assigned  in  the  New'  Testament  to  these  ordi¬ 
nances  is  other  than  secondarj'  and  auxiliary.  They  form  no 
part  of  the  essence  of  saving  truth,  or  of  the  religion,  strictly 
so  called,  recommended  to  us  by  God.  Whatever  disadvan¬ 
tages  the  neglect  or  the  wrong  obsenance  of  either  of  them 
may  inflict  (and  on  this  point  we  arc  far  from  holding  latitudi- 
narian  sentiments),  neither  by  the  express  w  ords  of  scripture,  nor 
hy  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity,  arc  we  justified  in  main¬ 
taining  that  these  amount  in  any  case  necessarily  to  a  forfei¬ 
ture  of  the  essential  privileges  of  the  Christian  church.  With 
all  the  w  ise  and  gracious  adaptation  of  these  ordinances  to  our 
spiritual  well-being,  they  arc  nevertheless  mere  adjuncts  of  the 
far  more  important  and  essential  part  of  Christianity — viz.,  the 
adaptation  of  divine  truth  to  enlighten  the  understanding, 
relieve  the  conscience,  and  purify  the  heart  of  man. 

Ilow  diftcrent  from  this  the  place  which  many  assign  to  the 
sacraments,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  at  any  length 
describe.  Evers'  one  knows  that  under  the  saccrdottil  svstem  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  church  they  have  been  clcv.atcd  into  tlic  place  of 
divine  mysteries,  and  made  primary  and  essential  parts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  by  them  that  the  thaiimaturgic  deeds  of  the 
priesthood  arc  cliiefly  w  rought.  By  the  waters  of  baptism  the 
priest  regenerates  the  sinful  child  of  Adam ;  by  the  elements  of 
the  cucharist  he  offers  sacrifice  for  him,  and  confirms,  strengthens, 
and  fructifies  the  grace  implanted  in  the  regenerated  soul.  By 
the  one  he  w  ashes  aw  ay  the  birth-stain  which  man  brings  with 
him  into  the  w  orld  ;  by  the  other  he  atones  for  the  guilt  which 
man  has  actuallv  committed  in  the  w  orld,  and  sends  him  out  of 
it  with  a  comfortable  viaticum  for  his  journey  to  the  next. 
Wielding  the  sole  power  of  the  former,  the  priest  holds  the  keys 
of  the  cliurch  below" ;  wielding  the  sole  pow  er  of  the  latter,  he 
holds  the  keys  of  the  church  above.  The  Christianity  of  Catho¬ 
licism  thus  becomes  a  religion  of  external  observance  and  of 
vicarious  responsibility.  It  is  not  by  a  great  change  wrought 
in  him  through  his  own  apprehension  and  appreciation  of  divine 
truth,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  that  the  Catholic 
is  taught  to  expect  salvation,  but  by  a  change  effected  upon 
him  in  consequence  of  something  done  to  him  by  his  priest. 
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The  sacramouts  arc  thus  made  the  means  of  {jjratifyin^,  at  the 
exjUMice  of  f;eniiinc  Christianity,  the  two  propensities  to  wliieh 
we  have  already  referred  as  naturally  opcratinji:  in  man  to  the 
deterioration  of  his  relijrious  views  and  habits.  As  sensible  rites 
they  are  adapted  to  his  love  of  an  external  religion  ;  and  as  the 
implements  of  priestly  therapeutics,  they  render  unnecessary  a 
personal,  and  gratify  the  love  of  a  vicarious  religion.  They 
otfer  man  an  cjisy  and  sensuous  road  to  heaven,  lie  can  b(‘ 
religious  w  ithout  the  labour  of  thinking,  or  the  trouble  of  reason¬ 
ing,  or  the  mortification  of  self-examination.  He  can  dispense 
with  the  burden  of  anxiety  altogether  as  respects  hi%  religious 
state  and  jirospccts,  by  transferring  the  care  of  his  soul  to  his 
priest.  It  is  by  what  the  priest  does  to  him  in  baptism  that  he 
is  regenerated ;  it  is  by  what  the  priest  does  for  him  in  the 
saeriHce  of  the  eucharist  that  he  is  justified.  The  whole  affair 
is  a  matter  of  vicarious  operation,  in  which  personal  obligations 
and  responsibilities  are,  for  the  most  jiart,  left  out  of  sight, 
and  that  which  is  spiritual  in  Christianity  becomes  entirely  sujier- 
seded  by  the  inordinate  and  misplaced  importance  attached  to 
what  is  ritual. 


Against  this  gross  and  ruinous  error  of  sacramental  salvation. 
Dr.  llallev  has  directed  the  battery  of  his  clear  and  cogent 
argumentation  in  seycral  parts  of  the  yolumc  now  before  us. 

As  in  this  yolume  he  deals  only  with  the  ordinance  of  bap¬ 
tism,  his  remarks  on  sacramental  efficacy  arc  almost  exclusiv(*ly 
devoted  to  the  exposure  and  refutation  of  the  Uomau  ('atholie 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  but  he  promises  a  subsequent 
volume,  in  which  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  shall  form 
the  leading  topic  of  discussion.  The  (picstion  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  however,  forms  only  a  small  part  of  what  Dr.  Halley 
has  undertaken  to  examine.  His  plan  includes  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  questions  which  liavc  divided  iirofessed  Christians 
regarding  the  sacraments.  Their  nature,  their  permanency, 
their  origin,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  arc  to  be  administered, 
no  less  than  the  uses  they  arc  designed  to  serve,  fall  within  the 
field  w  hich  Dr.  Halley  has  marked  out  for  himself.  To  traverse 
so  w  ide  a  space  with  anything  like  intelligent  and  satisfactory 
scrutiny,  4ie  has  found  impossiljlc  in  one  course  of  eight  lectures, 
the  number  which  custom  seems  to  have  preseribed  for  the 
congregational  lecture;  and  accordingly  lie  has  divided  his 
course  into  two,  expanded  his  allotted  eight  lectures  into  four¬ 
teen,  and  taken  his  place  by  the  side  of  his  singlc-volumed 
colleagues,  with  tlic  enviable  distinction  of  having  secured,  w  hat 
most  of  them  have  deplored  the  want  of, — a  sufficient  space  to 
say  all  he  lias  thought  necessary  for  the  adcipiatc  discussion  of 
his  subject. 
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Since  Dr.  Halley  had  made  up  his  mind  to  occupy  so  wide  a 
field,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  deemed  ungracious  on  the  part 
of  tlie  committee  with  whom  the  management  of  the  ( oiigrc- 
gational  Lecture  rests,  had  they  sought  to  stint  him  to  nar¬ 
rower  limits  than,  in  his  own  opinion,  justice  to  his  subject 
rc(|uircd.  But  that  Dr.  Halley  should  have  chosen  so  w  ide  a 
field  as  the  subject  of  a  congregational  lecture,  we  greatly  re- 
gret.  For  one  thing,  as  this  lecture  is  designed  ^  to  partake 
rather  of  the  character  of  academic  prelections  than  of  popular 
addresses,'  we  arc  sorry  to  see  it  made  the  vehicle  of  discussions 
which  ar(f  literally  vulgarly  popular,  which  no  Icai’iiing  or  talent 
can  ever  invest  with  academic  dignity,  and  upon  which  an  able 
writer  would  find  a  hearing  as  readily  without  as  witli  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Congregational  Committee,  and  the  prestige  of  a 
Congregatioind  Lectureship.  Our  principal  cause  of  regret,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  Dr.  Halley  should,  like  most  of  his  predecessors, 
have  been  ambitious  rather  of  being  at  the  hcjid  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  than  of  doing  the  w  ork  of  a  laborious  ofUeial,  whose  aims 
are  bounded  by  the  desire  to  leave  nothing  belonging  to  his  al¬ 
lotted  t.'isk  undone.  The  design  of  sucli  an  institution  as  the 
Congregational  Lecture,  we  take  it,  is  not  only  to  procure  trea¬ 
tises  on  important  subjects,  in  w  hich  the  popular  mind  is  uot 
sufliciently  interested  to  make  the  writing  of  books  on  them  a 
safe  speculation,  but  to  have  these  subjects  discussed  in  that 
elaborate,  minute,  and  exhaustive  method  which,  however  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  mass,  gives  to  a  book,  in  the  eye  of  a  real  stu¬ 
dent,  its  chief  value.  The  bounty  of  this  institution,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  directed  to  encourage  the  publication  of 
w  orks  w  hich  the  bookseller  w  ould  not  venture  to  patronise,  but 
w  hich  would  be  inestimable  treasures  to  the  man  who  reads  not 
merely  to  pass  the  time,  nor  merely  to  pick  up  what  is  useful, 
as  it  may  chance  to  occur,  but  to  settle  his  mind  upon  some 
important  questions  —  to  enable  him  to  form  a  precise  and 
(hdinitc  conclusion  on  some  point  of  moment.  Of  single  books 
that  would  suit  the  purpose  of  such  a  student,  there  is  in  our 
llritish  literature  a  melancholy  lack  ;  and  unless  the  managers  of 
the  (lilfercnt  lectureships  take  tlic  thing  into  consideration,  and 
act  rigidly  on  tlic  principle  of  allow  ing  their  lecturers  only  one 
subject  at  a  time,  we  sec  not  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  Hitherto 
the  Congregational  Lecture  has  been  almost  profitless  in  this 
respect.  AV  hen  we  look  at  the  capacity  of  the  dilfcrent  lectur¬ 
ers,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  loss  wdiich  theological  literature 
has  sustained  by  sucli  men  spreading  their  efforts  over  fields 
which  the  undivided  energies  of  a  life-time  would  b.'irely  serve 
to  cultivate  thoroughly,  instead  of  eoneentrating  them  iijuni  one 
or  two  points  of  importance,  and  discussing  these  so  exhaust- 
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ivelv  that  to  a  student  wishing  information  upon  them,  one 

might  have  been  able  to  say — ‘  read  Mr. - ^s  Congregational 

Lecture,  and  you  will  find  all  you  desire.^  With  liardly  an  ex¬ 
ception,  the  volumes  already  published  arc  all  too  popular  and 
too  diffuse.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  avowedly  fragmentary, 
and  imperfect ;  others  of  them  arc  no  less  avowedly  addressed 
to  the  popular  mind,  and  intended  to  bring  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  before  the  public  in  a  popular  manner ;  whilst  others  of 
them  aim  at  discussing  a  whole  series  of  subjects,  both  popularly 
and  scientifically.  To  this  latter  class  Dr.  llallcyhas,  we  think, 
unfortunately  clioscn  to  belong.  All  that  he  has  written  in  this 
volume  bears  the  marks  of  high  intellect  and  sound  scholarship ; 
but  after  all,  it  is  the  work  of  a  popular  preacher  or  contro¬ 
versialist,  not  that  of  a  purely  scientific  enquirer.  Had  he 
selected  one  part  of  his  subject — say  that  of  sacramental  eflicacy 
— had  he  brought  all  the  keenness  of  his  logic  and  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  learning  to  bear  upon  this  one  point,  the  result 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  been  the  production  of  a  work 
which  w'ould  have  become  standard  uj)on  the  evangelical  side  of 
the  question,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  any  one  to 
write  again  upon  it.  As  it  is.  Dr.  Halley’s  able  pjiragraphs  on 
this  subject  are  mere  contributions  towards  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  distinguishable  from  many  others  only  by  their 
8U])crior  vigour  and  brilliancy. 

We  have  another  cause  of  regret,  arising  from  the  wideness 
of  the  field  which  Dr.  ILallcy  has  selected  ;  and  that  is,  that  it 
has  led  him  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  before 
us  to  controversies  w  hich  have  divided  congregationalists  them¬ 
selves.  We  allude  especially  to  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  proper  subjects  and  the  proper  mode  of  bap¬ 
tism,  on  both  of  which  he  bestows  a  lengthened  notice.  On 
this  subject  the  writer  of  the  present  article  feels  the  more  at 
liberty  to  express  his  opinion  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
stands  upon  the  same  side  of  these  questions  with  Dr.  Halley, 
though  he  is  free  to  confess  that  he  would  much  rather  liave 
seen  this  discussion  in  a  separate  shape,  than  as  forming  part  of 
the  Congregational  Lecture.  It  shoidd  be  the  aim,  surely,  of  such 
an  institution,  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible  ground  that  is 
common  to  all  evangelical  congregationalists,  and  especially  to 
avoid  whatever  might  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument 
for  strengthening  the  one  section  of  the  congregationcal  body  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Why  should  not  the  volumes  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  lcctureshi|)  be  such  as  that  by  the  congregational- 
ists  who  practise  only  adult  baptism  by  immersion,  no  less  than 
by  the  congregationalists  who  praetise  both  adult  and  infant 
baptism,  witliout  being  scnipidously  careful  whether  it  be  done 
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by  immersion,  or  sprinkling,  or  pouring,  they  should  he  held  in 
honoured  estimation,  as  defences  of  great  common  principles, 
and  sources  of  credit  and  strength  to  the  whole  denomination? 
In  this  light  Dr.  llalley^s  book  cannot  be  regarded ;  for  on  no 
part  of  it  has  he  apparently  bestowed  more  care  and  labour  tlian 
on  that  in  which  he  argues  against  the  advocates  of  adult  bap- 
tism  by  immersion  alone ;  and  by  these,  consequently,  his  work 
can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  in  that  of  a  hostile  battery, 
which  cither  they  must  silence,  or  before  which  they  must  ca¬ 
pitulate. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  pausing  to  make  an  occasional  re¬ 
mark  or  tw  o  on  such  points  of  interest  as  may  present  themselves. 

The  first  lecture  is  *  on  the  term  ^  sacrament,^  and  the  several 
institutions  to  which  it  has  been  appropriated.^  Here  the 
author  lays  dowui.and  maintains  the  position,  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  are  ‘  both  of  them  symbolic  representations  of 
evangelical  truths.’  The  word  sacramentmn  he  argues,  came  to 
be  applied  to  these  rites  from  its  being  used  to  designate  sacred 
truths,  and  hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  the  symbols  of  such 
truths ;  an  liypothcsis  which  seems  to  us  by  much  the  most 
satisfactory  w  hich  has  yet  been  ottered  in  explanation  of  this 
usage,  only  that  it  still  leaves  unexplained  the  process  by  which 
this  word,  originally  used  to  denote  a  sum  of  money  deposited 
by  parties  in  a  suit  in  the  hands  of  the  Pontifex  ^Maximus,  to  be 
forfeited  by  the  losing  party  to  a  sacred  purpose,  came  to  be 
applied  to  designate  a  sacred  truth.  Perhaps  the  process  was 
this; — the  money  deposited  in  such  cases  might  assume  a  two¬ 
fold  aspect ;  it  might  be  view  ed  as  a  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  parties  in  the  suit,  indicating  that  it  w  as  no  idle  litigious¬ 
ness  that  had  brought  them  into  court,  but  a  bond  fide  case  of 
dittercnce  necessitating  an  appeal  to  the  law^ ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  consecrated  symbol  of  a  yet  uii- 
iittered  verdict  of  w  hich,  w  hen  uttered,  it  became,  so  to  speak, 
tlie  pnictical  exponent.  From  the  former  of  these  aspects  the 
llomans  seem  to  have  deduced  the  usage  of  the  word  to  de¬ 
note  generally  any  sacred  pledge ;  and  from  the  latter  w  e  would 
suggest  they  derived  the  usage  of  the  word  to  designate  a  sacred 
truth.  ^\  hat  seems  to  confirm  this  view  is,  that  Apuleius  speaks 
of  tlie  ^  saeramentum  judicii,’  by  which  he  means  the  jiulicial 
sentence  pronounced  in  a  cause.  His  words  are,  ^  ad  gravissi- 
mum  judicii  vestri  sacramentum  eum  curavi  producere,’  (^Ictjun. 
iii.  sub,  init.)  where  sacramentum  cannot  mean  either  the  pledge 
of  the  suitors,  or  (as  Cicero  often  uses  it^  the  suit  itself,  but 
must  denote  the  sentence  of  the  judges.  If  this  theory  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  w  ould  so  far  att'cct  Dr.  Halley’s  doctrine,  as  to  reverse 
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tlie  order  in  which  he  has  arranged  the  descent  of  meanings ; 
for,  instead  of  the  word  coming  to  denote  the  symbol  of  truth 
from  its  tirst  denoting  the  truth  itself,  the  order  in  this  case 
would  be  that  the  word  used  to  denote  the  symbol  came  fre- 
(|ucnlly  to  designate  the  truth  symbolised,  or  generally  any 
sacred  truth  or  mystery,  lie  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  faet 
remains  indisputable  that  the  word  was  used  by  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writers  in  both  these  senses,  and  it  does  not  matter  much 
as  regards  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  it  when 
used  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  which  of  the  two  had 
the  precedence  in  point  of  time ;  the  important  point  is,  that  in 
applying  this  designation  to  these  sacred  rites,  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  were  to  be  regarded 
as  tlie  symbols  of  sacred  truth.  That  such  really  was  the  light 
in  which  they  were  viewed,  may,  we  think,  be  justly  inferred, 
from  the  express  words  of  Augustine,  when  he  styles  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  ^  vcrbuni  visibilc,^  and  describes  it  as  a  sign  of  truth. 

From  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacrament.  Dr. 
Halley  passes  on  to  consider  the  objects  to  which  this  term  has 
been  applied.  Here  he  is  principally  occupied  in  examining  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romanists,  that  there  are  seven  sacraments,  and 
showing  that  the  church  of  Fhigland,  whilst  professing  with 
other  protestant  comnuiuions  to  repudiate  live  out  of  the  seven, 
viz.,  Confinnation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matriniony ,  and  Extreme 
Unction,  virtually  retains,  by  the  judgment  of  her  own  formu¬ 
laries,  all  except  the  last  two,  ^  not  regarding  matrimony  as  a 
sacrament,  and  repudiating  extreme  unction.'  This  part  of  the 
lecture  is  full  of  the  soundest  logic  and  acutest  discrimination. 

The  concluding  ])art  of  the  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  Aijaptc :  these  Dr.  Halley  thinks  were  entertainments 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  some  wealthy  individual  member,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  in  the  church;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  sug¬ 
gest,  that  there  was  appropriated  for  this  j)urpose  one  house  at 
least  in  connection  with  each  church.  For  this  view  of  the 


subject  we  greatly  desiderate  sullicient  evidence.  That  such 
houses  were  attjvchcd  to  the  Jewish  synagogues,  and  such 
entertainments  provided  in  them,  affords  to  us  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  same  holds  true  of  the  Christian  churches,  for 


we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  synagogue  was  the  model 
in  all  things  for  the  church ;  and  further  we  suspect  that  Agapm 
were  frc(iuently  observed  when  the  Christians  were  not  in  cir¬ 


cumstances  to  have  either  fixed  j)laces  of  worship  or  stated 
houses  of  entertainment.  Dr.  Hallev  asks  whether  it  is  credible 
t.iat  a  Christian  church  should  celebrate  ^  the  propitious  and 
glorious  festival  of  the  resurrection,  while  her  poor  were  dis- 
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tressed  with  the  cravings  of  hunger.^  We  answer,  certainly  not; 
but  we  would  remind  him  tliat  to  prevent  this  tlicre  was  the 
apostolic  ordinance  of  the  xoivavJae,  the  fellowship,  instituted  in 
the  cliurch  at  Jerusalem  from  the  very  first,  and  for  the  proj)er 
management  of  the  fund  formed  by  wdiich  the  office  of  deacon 
was  instituted.  Further,  when  Dr.  Halley  quotes  Rom.  xvi. 
23,  to  prove  that  Gains  was  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  the 
w  hole  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  frequent  if  not 
a  regular  agape,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to  the 
fact  that  the  church  in  question  was  that  at  Corinth,  of  which 
on  many  grounds  it  is  highly  improbable  that  one  individual 
could  be  the  entertainer.  To  us  it  appears  much  more  likely 
that  all  which  Paul  meant  by  the  expression  f evoj  fxou  xa)  t^c  «*- 
xXTjflr/aj  oX»)5  was  that  Gains  not  only  hospitably  entertained  him, 
but  all  who,  like  him,  were  travelling  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
It  seems  quite  clear  th.at  Gains  could  not  be  the  host  of  the 
whole  church  at  Corinth  in  tlic  same  sense  in  which  he  was 
Pauf  s  host,  unless  we  suppose  that  Paul  means  nothing  more 
by  calling  him  his  host  than  that  he  occasionally  provided  him 
with  a  meal  (which  according  to  our  author  is  all  that  we  must 
understand  in  the  case  of  the  church,  by  his  being  called  the 
host  of  the  whole  church) ;  a  supposition  w  hich  w  e  think  very 
incompatible  with  the  Apostle’s  words.  If,  moreover,  the  Gains 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  this  plaice  be,  as  Dr.  Halley  thinks,  the 
same  with  the  Gains  referred  to  by  John  in  his  third  epistle, 
the  commendation  bestowed  on  the  latter  for  his  hospitality  to 
‘travelling  preachers’  (as  the  lecturer  explains  fsvouc)  would 
seem  to  us  to  favour  the  interpretation  wx  have  given  above 
of  Paul’s  words.  AVe  arc  not  the  least  moved  by  the  appeal 
made  to  John’s  use  of  the  word  ayaTrij  as  descriptive  of  that 
which  formed  the  chief  topic  of  the  testimony  borne  by  these 
fevoi  in  favour  of  Gains ;  for  wx  are  quite  sure  that,  delivered 
from  the  seductive  influence  of  ha\dng  a  theory  to  support, 
Dr.  Halley  w  ould  be  the  last  man  gravely  to  propose  that  we 
should  translate  John’s  w  ords,  ‘wdio  have  borne  w  itness  of  thy 
love-feast  before  the  church.’  AVe  can  hardly  forgive  our 
friend  for  suggesting  to  us  the  idea  of  the  primftivc  preachers 
returning  from  their  self-denying  labours  full  of  grateful 
reminiscences  of  Gaius’s  feast,  attesting  its  abundance  and 
savourincss  before  the  whole  church,  and  conveying  to  the  mind 
of  the  venerable  apostle  such  a  sense  of  its  excellence,  as  led 
him  to  make  it  the  subject  of  commendation  in  an  inspired 
epistle. 

After  all,  where  is  the  evidence  that  these  Agapsc  had  any 
existence  in  the  apostolic  churches,  or  that  they  w  ere  ever  con¬ 
nected,  as  Dr.  Halley  and  manv  others  think  thev  were,  with 
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tlic  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper?  lii  the  chureh  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  it  is  clear,  from  the  narrative  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  social  intercourse  among 
the  Christians,  and  that,  prevented  by  circumstances  from  meet¬ 
ing  together  in  large  numbers  ^to  break  bread’ — a  teclinical 
phrase  for  observing  the  Lord’s  Supper  (compare  Acts  ii.  42 ; 
XX.  7) — they  were  accustomed  to  do  so,  xar*  Jixov,  in  private 
houses ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  tliat  the  social  meal  and  the 
sacred  rite  were  ever  united,  or  observed  as  consecutive  parts  of 
the  same  ceremony  ?  That  this  was  the  case  at  first,  and 
(hiring  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  has  been  very  generally 
assumed,  but  we  arc  (piitc  unable  to  sec  on  what  grounds.  The 
unvarying  practice  of  the  churches  of  the  second  and  third  cen¬ 
turies  was  to  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  itself;  and  the  sociid 
meal,  where  any  such  was  provided,  was  partaken  of  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time.  Justin  ^lartyr,  whilst  formally  describing  the 
worship  of  the  cliristiaus,  gives  no  hint  w  hatever  of  an  Agape  as 
forming  any  part  of  their  service.*  In  the  African  church,  which 
of  all  others  adhered  most  rigidly  to  primitive  forms,  we  find 
that  the  social  meal  had  no  connexion  with  the  cucharist,  but 
was  an  entertainment  sui  f/eneris ;  f  und  in  the  account  given 
by  Pliny  of  the  services  of  the  Christians,  w  e  arc  expressly  told 
that  after  they  had  met  in  the  morning  of  the  sabbath,  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  sacrament,  they  ‘  w  ere  wont  to  separate, 
and  afterw  .ards  to  come  together  again  to  partake  of  food,  and 
that  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  quite  harmless.’  J  In  opposition 
to  this  array  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  tlic 
Agape  was  not  observed  along  with  the  Lord’s  Supper,  wc  have 
found  positively  nothing  that  is  deserving  of  a  moment’s  consi¬ 
deration.  On  wluit  ground,  then,  wc  ask  again,  is  it  aflirmcd 
so  confidently  and  so  constantly,  that  in  the  mother  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  among  all  the  earlier  churches  this  practice  pre¬ 
vailed  ? 

The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testanumt  where  these  Agapa; 
are  supposed  to  be  named,  is  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  with  which  Dr.  Halley  compares  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  where 
he  proposes  to  read  ayairaig  for  anaraig.  That  these  two  pas¬ 
sages  refer  to  the  same  chass  of  persons,  that  they  allirm  the 
same  things  concerning  them,  and  that  conscijucntly  the  read¬ 
ing  in  both  should  be  the  same,  we  have  no  doubt.  Hut  the 
question  remains,  which  is  to  be  altered  ?  wlicthcr  shall  wc 

*  Apol.  i.,  c.  (>.').  t  Tertull.  Apol.,  c. 

X  Quilms  ]HTactis,  iiiorcin  silii  disccdeiuli  fiiissi*  rurKUs(|iu‘  ctKMindi  ad  capi- 
i  nduni  (’d)iiiii,  ])r()miscuimi  taincn  ct  iiuioxintn. — Ep.  tul  Traj.  Imp.  Hing- 
l»aiu  I  ranslaU‘s  promisnium,  ‘  coininon  to  all l)iit  wc  have  Augustine’s  autlio- 
iity  f(M’  taking  it  in  the  sense  we  have  given. 
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change  awsirai;  into  ayxTtons  in  Peter,  or  uy^rat;  into  aTaraij  in 
Jude?  Our  author  seems  to  think  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  matter,  but  witli  us  it  is  a  grave  and  serious  question. 
He  appeals  to  the  readings  of  the  ^ISS.  j  how,  then,  stands 
their  evidence  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  pretty  nearly  alike  on 
both  sides.  The  reading  aya^aif,  in  Peter,  has  in  its  tavour  the 
authority  of  the  Vatiean  MS.  and  the  Alexandrian  by  a  correc¬ 
tion,  of  the  Peschito-Syriac  version,  the  margin  of  the  Philoxc- 
uian,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Vulgate.  The  reading,  aTraraif,  in 
Jude,  is  supported  by  the  Alexandrian  ^MS.,  the  Codex  Regius, 
a  MS.  of  the  11th  century  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  of 
the  15th.  The  evidence  thus  furnished  will  be  admitted  to  be 
nearly  on  a  par;  or  if  a  preference  be  allowed,  it  will  be  in 
favour  of  that  reading  which  is  supported  by  two  uncial  !MSS. 
over  that  which  is  supported  by  only  one,  and  the  correction  of 
another ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  which  attaches  to  all  various 
readings  adduced  on  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  from  tlic 
very  imperfect  collations  which  have  hithei*to  been  made  of  it. 
So  far,  nothing  is  certain,  but  that  the  reading  of  the  text 
ill  the  one  passage  has  affected  the  readings  of  the  other; 
which  was  the  original  reading,  remains  still  in  doubt.  Happily, 
however,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  mav  serve  as  an 
imtantia  cruets  to  guide  us  here ;  and  that  is,  that  the  various 
reading  in  Peter  is  incomplete,  and  therefore  bears  on  its  face 
evidence  of  having  been  an  after  correction,  whilst  that  in  Jude 
is  complete.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  true  reading  be  ayaTraic, 
the  pronoun  following  must  be  ujxwv,  and  not  aurwv,  and  if  the 
true  reading  be  airaraif,  the  pronoun  following  must  be  auriv, 
and  not  uftiv,  for  h  dyaTrcttg  autwv  and  tv  aTrara*;  vpoijv  arc  alike 
meaningless.  In  none  of  the  ^ISS.,  however,  and  in  none  of 
the  versions  which  read  dy«l7raic  in  Peter,  have  w  e  tpcHy;  all  give 
avruty,  exccpt  tlic  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot,  which  omits  the  pro- 
noun  altogether.  All  the  ^ISS.,  on  the  other  hand,  which  read 
aTTuraic  ill  Judc,  read  also  uvTwy  for  v^ioy.  On  the  assumption, 
then,  that  the  original  reading  was  the  same  both  in  Peter  ami 
Jude,  this  seems  to  us  to  decide  the  question  as  to  what  that 
reading  was ;  for  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  w’e  shall 
alter  the  passage  in  Peter  into  ey  ayanaiq  di/rwi/,  and  so  make 
nonsense  of  it,  or  alter  the  passage  in  Jude  into  cv  anAraic  di^rwr, 
which  makes  a  very  good  sense,  for  w’e  should  translate  the 
passage  thus :  ‘  These  are  by  their  own  deceiving  (or  deception) 
stumbling-blocks,  revelling  together  w  ithout  fear,  feeding  them¬ 
selves,’  &c.  . 

So  much  for  this  point  in  textual  criticism ;  if  our  remarks 
be  souiul,  they  will  go  to  deprive  Dr.  Halley  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  of  the  only  case  in  which  the  Agapai  ai’c  sup- 
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|K)scd  to  be  mentioned  directly  in  the  New  Testainent.  If, 
however,  the  reading  in  Jude  be  retained,  it  will  still  remain  for 
him  to  prove,  that  by  aydnai^  v^dv  the  apostle  did  not  mean 
simply  the  Lord’s  Supper.  That  this  ordinaiiee  was  sometimes 
so  designated,  is  proved,  we  think,  by  a  passage  in  the  Epistle 
of  Ignatius  to  the  Smyrnseaiis  (§  8),  where  he  says  that  ^in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  it  is  not  law  ful  either  to  baptize  or  to 
observe  the  Lord’s  Supper  {iiydntjy  Troish),*  Dr.  Halley,  indeed, 
contends,  that  Ignatius  refers  here  to  the  love-feast ;  but  this 
w'c  think  very  improbable  on  many  grounds,  and  among  these 
is  that  which  our  author  adduces  in  support  of  his  iutcqireta- 
tiou,  viz.,  that  Ignatius  had  just  before  referred  to  the  cucharist, 
for  such  a  repetition  is  altogether  Ignatian. 

lly  almost  all  who  have  written  on  the  Agapac,  reference  has 
been  made  to  1  Cor.  xi.  20 — 22,  as  affording  evidence  that  such 
observances  were  recognized  by  the  apostle,  who  is  here  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  reproving  an  odious  abuse  of  them.  Dr.  Halley 
tells  us  that,  he  '  must  speak  w  ith  some  hesitation  ’  on  this 
point ;  but  he  evidently  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  apostle 
really  had  these  love-feasts  in  his  eye,  in  w  riting  this  part  of  his 
epistle.  He  seems  to  think,  that  our  only  choice  lies  between 
view  ing  the  object  of  the  apostle’s  strictures  as  an  abuse  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  viewing  it  as  an  abuse  of  the  Agapae.  Were 
this  the  case,  we  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  comes;  but  we  suspect,  that  it  is  to 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  that  Paul  refers.  It  is 
rather  a  suspicious  circumstance  attaching  to  the  conclusion  our 
author  has  adopted,  that,  in  order  to  reach  it,  wc  must  suppose 
that  the  practice  of  the  Corinthians,  in  reference  to  the  Agapac, 
ditfered  from  that  of  all  the  other  churches  so  far  as  wc  know ;  for 
it  is  clear,  as  Dr.  Halley  remarks,  that  if  it  is  the  love-feast  wliich 
I’anl  here  refers  to,  the  observance  of  it  must  have  preceded  the 
observance  of  the  Eucharist,  w  hilst  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
w  riters  is  uniform  in  affirming  that  the  Agapac  followed  the  Eu¬ 
charist.  This  naturally  induces  the  suspicion,  that  it  is’ not 
an  abuse  of  the  Agapac  which  the  apostle  reprelicnds  in  the  Co¬ 
rinthians,  but  the  observance  of  some  custom  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  under  any  form  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the 
apostle.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  had*  he 
been  occupied  here  in  reprehending  an  abuse  of  some  ])ractice 
harmless,  if  not  commendable  in  itself,  he  would  hardly  have 
given  the  censure  without  following  it  up  with  some  intimation 
of  how  it  became  them  to  observe  the  practice  so  as  to  preserve 
it  from  leading  to  the  evils  of  which  he  complains.  Nothing  of 
this  sort,  however,  is  done ;  the  censure  is  delivered,  and  the 
apostle  passes  on  to  describe  the  institution  and  design  of  the 
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Lord’s  Supper,  and  to  tell  them  how  they  should  observe  it. 
All  this  seems  to  us  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice 
which  Iml  crept  into  the  church  at  Corinth,  was  one  altogether 
unlawful  oil  Christian  pounds  in  itself,  and  w  hich  had  come  to 
supplant  and  supersede  that  true  feast  of  love  w  hich  the  Lord 
had  appointed  for  his  people.  With  this  view,  the  apostle’s 
words  appear  to  accord.  He  is  speaking  before  of  ‘  the  coming 
together  ’  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  declares,  that  though 
the  assembling  of  believers  was  designed  to  be  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  yet  with  the  Corinthians  it  proved  the  opposite,  for 
they  came  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  w^orsc.  How 
was  this?  Because  they  did  not  come  together  for  the  purpose 
for  which  other  churches  came  together,  viz.  to  eat  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  This  was  in  the  apostolic  churches  the  main  object  for 
w  hich  the  brethren  assembled  in  church  (sv  6xxX»3(ri9=in  their 
congregational  capacity,  vcr.  18.  Comp.  Acts  xx.  7.)  But,  for 
this  purpose,  the  Corinthians  did  not  assemble.  On  the  con- 
trarv,  they  came  together  in  groups,  to  obsciw  e  a  practice  w  hich 
necessarily  produced  schism  and  bad  feeling  in  the  church,  by 
displaying  invidiously  the  distinction  of  the  rich  and  poor  in  a 
place  where  all  such  distinctions  should  be  merged.  This  the 
apostle  accordingly  denounces,  and  having  done  so,  proceeds  to 
tell  them  the  true  object  for  which  they  should  come  together, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  assembling  for  that  object.  Such  we 
conceive  to  be  the  train  of  the  apostle’s  remarks  in  this  context, 
and  with  this,  the  supposition,  that  the  object  of  his  reprehen¬ 
sion  was  something  which  ought  not  in  any  form  to  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  church,  fully  accords.  What  the  practice  cen¬ 
sured  really  was,  has  been  well  desenbed,  w  e  think,  by  Raphe- 
lius  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  where  he  traces  it  to  the  old 
(ircek  custom  of  having  ban(piets  to  which  each  guest  brought 
liis  own  provisions,  and  the  abuse  of  which  to  results  much  the 
same  as  those  described  liy  Paul,  Socrates,  in  his  day,  sought  to 
remedy,  [Xenoph,  Mem,  Lib,  iii.  1  L  1.) 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  passages  usually  adduced  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  Agape  as  a  regular  observance  in  the 
a|H)stolic  churches,  and  our  tirm  comiction  is,  that  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  a  practice  can  be  adduced.  As  for  the  Agapie 
mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  praetised  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  grown  out  of  the  mere 
tendency,  so  common  to  all  men,  to  cementthe  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  brotherhood  by  eating  and  drinking  together.  Meet¬ 
ings  for  this  purpose  were  common  national  customs  in  all  those 
countries  where  the  Christians  resided,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  they  should  have  followed  so  simple  and  so  natural 
a  mode  of  expressing  their  mutual  affection,  more  especially  as 
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it  atfordcd  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  rich  to  dispense  of 
their  abundance  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor.  This  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  these  AgapiC  had  no  connection  whatever 
witli  the  observance  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  which  took  place  at  a 
ditl’ercnt  time,  and  anterior  to  the  Agape.  In  addition  to  the 
evidence  above  aflbrded  of  this  from  Justin  Martyr,  Tcrtullian, 
aud  Pliny,  we  would  simply  (piote  the  following  passage  of 
Chrvsostom : — '  When  all  the  believers  come  together,  after  they 
have  heard  instruction,  after  prayers,  after  the  fellowship  of  the 
invsterics,  and  after  the  assembly  is  dissolved^  they  do  not  forth¬ 
with  go  home,  but  the  rich  and  w  ealthy  bring  food  and  meats 
from  home,  invite  the  poor,  and  prepare  common  tables,  com¬ 
mon  feasts,  and  common  symposia  in  the  church  itself.’* 

With  these  somewhat  hasty  remarks  we  must  now  dismiss 
this  subject,  on  w  hich,  perhaps,  some  of  our  readers  may  think 
we  have  dwelt  too  long.  The  question,  w  e  grant,  is  not  one  of 
very  high  importance,  but  having  expressed  our  dissent  from 
the  opinion  most  commonly  held,  we  felt  constrained  to  append  to 
that  expression  some  of  the  reasons  on  which  our  dissent  is 
founded. 

To  the  first  lecture.  Dr.  Halley  has  added  tlirce  long  and 
valuable  appendices  on  the  following  topics,  Hhe  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  discipline  and  the  Romish  Sacrament  of 
penance  ^  Unction  not  the  Sacrament  of  the  Dying *  On  the 
Scrnce  of  the  Synagogue  as  affecting  the  Institution  of  the 
Christian  Church.’  Amid  much  that  is  highly  valuable,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  in  these  Appendices,  especially  the  last, 
on  which  we  should  feel  inclined  to  break  a  lance  with  the 
author,  did  not  our  rapidly  diminishing  space  warn  us  that  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

Lecture  II.  is  'On  the  Perpetuity  and  Design  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments.’  In  the  former  part,  the  author  maintains,  chiefly 
against  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  ordinances  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  In  no  part  of  the  work  has  he  displayed  more  successfully 
his  logical  vigour  aud  sound  scholarship.  We  have  seldom  seen 
the  argument  based  by  the  anti-ritualists  on  our  Lord’s  words 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  (John  iv.  21 — 24),  more  successfully 
disposed  of  than  in  our  author’s  remarks  on  Barclay’s  inference 
from  this  passage, '  That  every  system  of  worship  by  ceremonial 
observjinccs,  like  that  of  the  Jews  or  the  Samaritans,  being  en¬ 
tirely  abolished,  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church  is  exclu¬ 
sively  spiritual,  without  any  external  rite  or  symbolic  ordinance 
whatever.’ 

*  Ilomil.  54,  cited  by  Suicer  Thes.  Eccles.  in  ‘Ayaini,  Com.  ol«o  Horn. 
-/  in  Ep.  I.  ml  Cor. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  Lecture,  Dr.  Halley  maintains  the 
position  that,  '  the  sacraments  are  significant  rites — einbleras  of 
Dinue  truth — sacred  signs  of  the  evangelical  doctrine — de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate,  to  enforce,  or  to  commemorate  the  great  and 
most  important  truths  of  the  Gospel,’  in  opposition  to  those  who 
regard  them  as  the  instrumental  causes  of  salvation,  and  to 
those  who  view  them  as  seals  of  salvation.  Neither  of  these 
views,  he  endeavours  to  show,  accords  w  ith  the  acknowledged 
character  of  the  rites  of  the  former  dispensation  ;  or  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone.  His 
reasonings  on  both  these  points  appear  to  us  perfectly  conclu¬ 
sive.  The  only  ground  on  which  the  reasonableness  of  the  Old 
Testament  rites  can  be  at  all  shown  is,  that  they  were  sipis  of 
religious  truths,  the  outward  and  perishable  symbols  of  spiritual 
and  everlasting  verities ;  and  that  they  w’crc  neither  the  means 
nor  the  attestations  of  inward  religious  vitality,  is  demonstrable 
from  the  fact  that  a  man  might  observe  them  all,  and  vet  not  be 
a  true  Israelite,  or  a  Jew  inwardly  and  from  the  heart.  AVith 
regard  to  the  second  position,  all  protestants  will  admit  that 
w  ith  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  popish  doctrine  of 
an  opus  operatum  !)y  means  of  the  sacraments  is  at  utter  va¬ 
riance  ;  but  there  arc  many  w  ho  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  Dr.  Halley’s  charge,  when  he  imputes  the  same  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  opinion  that  the  sacrament  is  designed  to  be  a 
seal  to  the  worthy  recipient  of  God’s  grace.  To  such,  we  re¬ 
commend  the  careful  consideration  of  the  following  passage. 

*  If  they  arc  represented  as  seals  or  ratifications  of  saving  blessings 
conferred  upon  the  recipients,  we  have  to  inquire.  In  what  sense  is  this 
representation  to  be  understood  ?  They  are  assuredly  not  seals  of  spi¬ 
ritual  blessings  to  those  who  do  not  spiritually  receive  them — not  seals 
of  deceit  and  delusion  to  unrcgencrate  men.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in¬ 
tended  that  the  worthy  observ  ance  of  the  sacrament,  the  observ  ing  of  it 
with  spiritual  dispositions,  is  the  obsignation  of  grace.  And  what  is 
this  but  making  the  w  orthy  reception,  the  good  work  of  the  man,  the 
seal  and  assurance  of  eternal  life,  so  that,  instead  of  looking  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  Christ  Jesus,  to  his  spotless  obedience  and  atoning  sacri¬ 
fice,  he  is  looking  upon  himself  amidst  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart, 
for  seals  and  verifications  of  his  owm  justification  ?  The  more  simply 
and  directly  he  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  work  of  Christ,  the  more 
justly  assured  he  becomes  of  his  title  to  everlasting  life.  A  sacrament 
iM  itself  \s  no  seal  of  pardon  or  salvation,  because  it  maybe  unworthily 
received.  To  call  the  w’orthy  reception  of  it  the  seal  of  pardon  or  of  sal¬ 
vation,  is  to  exalt  a  good  work  to  the  high  place  of  the  w  itness  of 
Christ  s  fidelity,  or  of  his  sufficiency,  in  saving  believers,  and  so  to  re¬ 
verence  it  not  only  as  the  arbiter  of  our  owm  justification,  but  as  the 
authentic  verifier  of  the  truth  of  Christ.  Invited,  every  day  and  every 
hour  of  my  life,  to  confide  entirely  on  Christ,  as  able  and  willing  to  save 
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me,  what  have  I  to  do  but  to  accept  the  generous  invitation  in  the  full 
assurance  of  faith  }  Burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  is  to  me  the  good  news  of  great  joy  ;  and  in  the  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  God,  which  I  cordially  believe,  I  can  admit  no  seals  or  verifica¬ 
tions  other  than  his  own  testimony.  A  sacrament  oft’ers  no  assurance, 
no  word  of  encouragement  to  me  in  my  unbelief ;  and  in  my  belief  the 
verbal  and  express  assurance  of  God  is  the  object  ot  my  faith  ;  and  that 
assurance  is,  that  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  only  Saviour,  I  have  everlasting 
life.  ‘  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  usetenud  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  his  Son.’  That  record  believed  is  its  own  demonstration,  and 
no  symbolical  service  can  be  either  an  attestation  of  its  general  truth,  or 
a  seal  of  its  specific  application  to  individuals.  *  He  that  believeth  hath 
the  witness  in  himself.’  Besides,  this  doctrine  of  sealing  God’s  grace 
to  individuals  by  a  sacrament  can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  hypothe¬ 
tical  sealing — a  sealing  of  God’s  grace  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
person  is  already  possessed  of  that  grace  ;  a  seal  wdiich,  to  be  of  any 
worth,  must  be  itself  accredited  or  attested  by  the  grace  which  yet  it  is 
said  to  seal  or  ratify.  But  what  seals  are  these  ?  The  sacraments 
worthily  received  are  said  to  be  seals  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
or  of  spiritual  blessings  consequent  upon  it ;  but  that  inw  ard  and  spiritual 
grace  is  to  us  the  only  assurance  of  the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  The  outward  sign  seals  the  inw'ard  grace,  and  the  inward  grace 
attests  the  outward  sign.  To  this  reductio  ad  absurdtim  may  be  brought 
the  notion  that  the  sacraments  are  seals  of  the  favour  of  God  to  those 
who  w’orthily  receive  them.  Tlie  proper  assurance,  the  great  seal  of  the 
love  of  God  to  sinners,  which  every  sinner  may  specifically  apply  to  him¬ 
self,  is  the  gift  of  God’s  own  Son,  whom  he  hath  given  for  the  life  of 
the  world,  and  to  this  no  other  assurances — no  minor  seals — can  add  any 
confirmation.  To  introduce  their  aid  is  to  cloud  and  obscure  the  oidy 
Ohjeet  of  faith  in  the  justifieation  of  the  ungodly.’ — pp.  104 — 107. 

Whilst,  however,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Halley  in  his  reasoning 
here,  w  e  think  he  has  laid  dow  u  his  position  somewhat  too  ab¬ 
solutely  and  swTepingly.  lie  has  affirmed  it  as  dictum  simplicu 
tet\  whereas  we  think  he  was  only  entitled  to  affirm  it  as  dictmti 
secundum  quid.  In  other  w'ords,  whilst  we  agree  with  him  in 
repudiating  the  idea  that  hy  either  of  the  Sacraments  God’s 
grace  is  sealed  or  attested  to  us,  we  .are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  no  sense  in  which  these  can  he  called  scaling  ordi¬ 
nances.  The  sacraments  ai)pcar  to  us  to  possess  a  threefold 
design  according  jis  they  .arc  viewed  as  sytnbo/s,  jis  .siqns,  or  as 
seals.  Under  the  first  aspect  they  are  designed  to  exhibit  divine 
truth  ;  under  the  second,  to  indicate  the  submission  of  the 
recipient  to  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Author  of  that  truth  ; 
and  under  the  third,  to  confirm  .and  strengthen  the  recipient  in 
ins  confidence  in  the  truth  which  they  exhibit.  All  these  pur¬ 
poses  the  sacr.aments  rightly  observed,  we  t.ake  it,  do  answer, 
and  .all  of  them  we  believe  they  were  designed  hy  our  Lord  to 
answer.  If  the  last  two  be  excluded,  and  their  sole  design  be 
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held  to  be  the  eihibitiou  of  truth,  we  cannot  see  why  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  them  by  persons  alone  should  have  been  enjoined.  For 
aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary  the  lesson  of  ba2)tisin,  for 
instance,  which  Dr.  Halley  says  is  merely  '  the  sign  of  purifica¬ 
tion,^  that  is,  as  we  understand  him,  the  emblem  of  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  purification,  might  have  been  taught  by  the  washing 
of  cups  and  platters,  or  any  other  material  objects,  quite  as  well 
as  by  the  baptism  of  persons ;  in  the  same  w  ay  as  the  doctrine 
of  purification  was  signified  under  the  former  dispensation. 
The  specification  that  this  ordinance  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  to  he  observed  only  in  reference  to  ticrsons, 
seems  to  us  to  prove  that  both  must  have,  beyond  their  sym¬ 
bolical  character,  a  significancy  in  respect  of  the  personal  re¬ 
lations  and  interests  of  those  by  whom  they  are  observed. 

Lecture  111.  enters  14)011  the  qittEstio  vexata  of  Jewisli  prose¬ 
lyte  baptism  ;  of  the  existence  of  which,  anterior  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Dr.  11.  is  a  decided  advocate.Besides  the  testiinonv  of  the 
Talmudists — in  this  case,  he  contends,  worthy  of  credit,  as  it 
respects  a  mere  custom  of  their  nation,  and  one  which  they  had 
not  the  slightest  conceivable  reason  to  feign,  had  it  not  really 
existed  among  them — the  reasons  he  urges  are  the  readiness 
with  w  hich  men  of  all  parties  in  Judea  resorted  to  the  baptism 
of  John  without  seeming  to  view  it  as  a  new  thing ;  our  Lord's 
expressed  surprise  in  his  eonversation  with  Nicodemus,  that  a 
master  in  Israel  should  not  know  what  was  meant  bv  being 
born  of  water  and  the  Spirit — a  surprise  which  Dr.  Halley 
thinks  would  not  have  been  felt  had  not  there  been  ^  some  preva¬ 
lent  usage  of  their  nation  to  illustrate  these  words,'  and  this 
usage  he  thinks  w  as  2)roselyte  baptism ;  the  dispute  about  puri¬ 
fying  between  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews  (John  iii.  25,  2G), 
as  indieating  that  the  nature .  of  baptism  w  as  fully  understood 
by  the  Jews;  the  address  of  Peter  to  the  assembled  crowds  of 
foreign  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  all  of  whom  he  must 
have  presumed  upon  an  acquaintance  w  ith  the  meaning  of  bap¬ 
tism,  when,  w  ithout  explaining  it,  he  said,  ^  Re2)ent  and  be  bap¬ 
tised  every  one  of  you ;'  and  some  confirmatory  passages  from 
Arrian  and  Josephus.  Dr.  Halley  has  conducted  his  inquiry 
with  great  firmness  and  ability,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that, 
whilst  the  subject  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty,  w  e  think  the 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  side  he 
has  espoused.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  his  arguments  are 
such  as  we  cannot  assent  to.  Espeeially  do  wx  differ  from  him 
in^  his  remarks  on  oiu*  Lord's  conversation  wdth  Nicodemus. 
His  argument,  as  we  understand  it,  runs  thus:  Nicodemus 
ought  to  have  understood  clearly  what  our  Lord  meant  by  a 
man's  being  born  again  by  water  and  the  S2)irit ;  but  he  could 
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not  do  this  unless  there  had  been  some  custom  of  his  nation 
which  these  words  express ;  and  supposing  proselyte  baptism  to^ 
have  been  practised,  he  would  have  had  in  it  the  custom  re¬ 
quired,  for  by  being  born  again  the  Jews  understood  the  man’s 
becoming  a  proselyte,  and  by  being  born  again  of  water,  nothing 
can  be  meant  but  being  baptised.  Now  it  st likes  us  that  on 
this  reasoning  Nicodernus  is  made  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
stupid  and  turbid  of  mortals,  not  only  unworthy  of  the  honours 
of  a  master  of  Israel,  but  not  fit  to  occupy  a  stool  in  the  class 
of  the  most  unskilful  of  the  rabbis.  If  it  were  a  Jewish  custom 
to  baptise  proselytes,  if  a  man  on  becoming  a  proselyte  >vas 
familiarly  said  bv  the  Jews  to  be  born  again,  and  if  to  be  born 
again  by  water  can  mean  nothing  but  to  become  a  proselyte  by 
baptism,  on  what  principle  does  Dr.  Halley  account  for  Nico- 
dcmiis  being  so  inconceivably  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  lan¬ 
guage  which  on  this  shewing  must  have  been  as  familiar  to 
every  Jew  as  ^  household  words’?  To  us  it  appears  clear  that  our 
author,  in  his  zcjil  to  press  this  passage  into  his  service,  has 
been  so  exceedingly  over-pressing,  that  he  has  rendered  it  unfit 
to  do  duty  in  his  cause. 

In  adducing  this  argument,  he  has  made  certain  assumptions, 
none  of  which  he  can  well  dispense  with,  but  all  of  which  we 
think  are  false.  The  first  is,  that  our  Lord  could  not  justly  ex¬ 
press  surprise  that  Nicodernus,  a  master  in  Israel,  should  not 
understand  his  words  unless  there  were  some  custom  in  the 
nation  to  which  these  words  referred.  Now%  as  already  hinted 
to  us,  it  appears  on  the  other  hand  quite  evident  that  had  our 
Lord  referred  to  a  mere  national  custom  when  he  spoke 
of  a  man’s  being  born  again  of  water,  lie  could  not  have 
grounded  his  surprise  at  the  ignorance  of  Nicodernus  on  the 
circumstance,  that  the  latter  was  a  master  in  Israel,  for  such 
ignorance  would  have  been  unworthy  of  any  Jew.  1 1  is  doing 
so  shows  that  there  was  something  deeper  in  his  words  than 
what  merely  met  the  ear,  but  not  so  deep  as  that  a  rabbi  should 
have  felt  any  difficulty  in  apprehending  it.  It  is  well  know  n 
that  a  great  part  of  a  rabbi’s  fame  arose  from  his  ability  to  'un¬ 
derstand  a  proverb  (a  parable)  and  the  interpretation,  the  words 
of  the  w  ise  and  their  dark  sayings and  that  w  hen  rabbis  met, 
their  occupation  not  unfrequcntly  w  as  to  propound  such  to  each 
other  for  solution,  whilst  on  all  occasions  they  conversed  together 
in  a  sort  of  highly  figurative  style,  of  which  tliey  alone  had  the 
proper  key.  Now  our  Lord  was  a  Kabbi,  and  so  w  as  Nicodernus, 
and  when  the  latter  came  to  learn  from  Christ  himself  his  doc¬ 
trines,  the  latter  divulged  it  in  language  of  the  same  kind  as 
Nicodernus  would  have  used  to  him  had  their  respective  positions 
been  reversed.  Our  Lord’s  words,  then,  must  be  held  asfignra- 
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live  hero;  but  the  figure  is  one  which  a  Jewish  rahhi,  familiar 
with  such  modes  of  phraseology  and  with  the  language  of  ciie 
Old  Testament,  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 
Hence  our  Lord’s  reproach. 

Dr.  Halley  further  assumes,  and  here  he  is  not  singular,  that 
Nicodemus  Veally  did  not  comprehend  our  Lord’s  words,  and 
that  his  almost  puerile  question,  '  How  can  a  man  he  horn  when 
he  is  old?’  was  a  bond  /fWc  expression  of  helpless  ignorance. 
We  have  more  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  worthy  rabbi 
than  to  give  in  to  such  an  idea.  A  veiy  little  acquaintjuice 
with  the  forms  of  Oriental  controversy,  or  discussional  conver¬ 
sation,  will  serve  to  convince  any  reader,  that  in  this  question 
the  ruler  expressed  not  his  ignorance  of  our  Lord’s  meaning, 
hut  his  dissent  from  his  doctrine,  or  at  least  his  doubt  of  it. 
The  drift  of  his  rejoinder  we  take  to  be,  *  I  can  understand  bow 
such  a  change  as  you  speak  of  is  necessjiry  for  one  who  has 
never  been  sj)iritually  horn  at  all ;  hut  that  a  man  who  is  old, 
that  a  man  who  was  l)orn  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  be 
entered  the  world,  and  has  all  his  life  long  continued  in  it,  that 
such  an  one  should  he  told  he  requires  regeneration  seems  to 
me  absurd  and  unreasonable.’  To  this  our  I^ord  rejoins  by  re¬ 
affirming  his  former  assertion  wdth  an  explanatory  addition  to 
the  eftect  that  his  doctrine  was,  that  let  a  man’s  position  by 
natural  descent  he  what  it  might,  a  spiritual  change  was  further 
necessary  before  he  could  be  saved.  Still  Nicodemus  expresses 
his  polite  dissent  by  asking,  ‘  How  can  these  things  be  ?’  and 
it  is  in  reply  to  this  that  our  Lord  addresses  to  him  the  implied 
rebuke  contained  in  the  words,  ^  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,’ 
^'c.  As  a  learned  Jew  he  ought  to  have  understood  his  own 
scriptures  better  than  to  call  in  question  such  a  doctrine.  In 
what  follows,  our  Lord,  we  think,  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not 
regard  Nieodemus  as  ignorant  of  his  meaning  so  much  as  op¬ 
posed  to  his  doctrine,  for  while  he  show^s  the  utmost  anxiety  to 
convince  the  rahhi,  he  ofters  not  one  word  of  explanation  of 
what  he  had  said,  hut  goes  on  to  assert  in  solemn  terms  bis  own 
a\ithority  as  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher,  and  his  perfect  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  truth  of  what  he  aflirmed ;  after  which,  dropping 
the  style  of  figurative  speech  in  which  their  conversation  bad 
commenced,  he  proceeds  to  announce  to  Nicodemus,  in  plain 
terms,  the  way  of  salvation  through  himself  as  the  Son  of  Hod. 

hatever,  therefore,  may  he  built  upon  the  supposed  ignorance 
of  Nicodemus  in  this  conversation,  wt  must  regard  as  resting 
upon  a  verj*^  doubtful  basis. 

But  the  most  important  assumption  made  by  Dr.  Halley  in 
his  reasoning  on  this  passage  is,  that  by  being  ‘  horn  of  water’ 
nothing  else  can  be  meant  than  being  baptised  with  water.  No 
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proof,  liowevcr,  is  offered  by  liini,  eitlier  tliat  Ids  unvu  exegesis  is 
right,  or  that  the  interpretations  proposed  by  otliers  are  wrong. 
He  has  not  shown  ns  how  it  eonies  to  pass  timt  ^to  be  born  of 
water’  must  refer  to  baptism.  It  is  of  no  nse  to  quote  passages 
from  tlic  rabbis  to  show  that  tliey  spoke  of  a  proselyte  as  one 
new-born ;  for  the  qncstion  is  not  as  to  what  is  implied  in  being 
born  again,  but  as  to  what  is  inqdied  in  being  born  again  of 
water.  Could  it  be  shown  that,  in  the  days  of  onr  Lord,  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  (lescril)e  the  baptism  of  proselytes  by 
saying  they  were  regenerated  of  w  ater,  it  would  both  settle  the 
(piestion  of  proselyte  baptism,  and  justify  Lr.  Halley’s  exegesis. 
In  defect  of  this,  however,  we  must  hold  the  latter  to  be  purely 
gratuitous.  As  for  other  interpretatioius,  the  lecturer  summarily 
settles  them  by  aflirming  that  ^  no  other  satisfactory  interpreta  ¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  has  ever  been  suggested.’  AVe  should  have 
felt  more  conviction  as  to  this  had  he  attcmidcd  to  prove  his 

assertion  bv  an  exandnation  of  those  which  have  been  offered, 
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\Vc  should  like,  for  instance,  to  know'  his  objections  to  that 
which  supposes  here,  as  in  ^latt.  iii.  11,  a  hendiadys,  and  which 
explains  l)cing  ‘  born  of  w  ater  and  Spirit’  as  equivalent  to  being 
born  of  that  Spirit  w  hich  cleanses  like  w  ater.  * 

In  one  part  of  the  lecture  Dr.  Halley  has  partly  antici|)ated 
some  of  these  strictures;  for  in  reply  to  the  (piestion,  ‘  If  the 
liaptized  proselyte  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  new  born,  how 
should  the  ruler  in  Isniel  reply  to  our  Lord,  ‘  How  can  a  man 
be  born  when  he  is  old?’  &c.,  he  explains  the  (piestion  of  Nico- 
demus  as  expressive  rather  of  his  surprise  that  our  Lord  should 
deem  regeneration  necessary  for  a  Jew,  than  of  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  his  words.  Hut  w  hat  in  this  case  comes  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  raised  on  this  passage  in  favour  of  Jewish  baptism  ? 
That  argument  rests,  as  far  as  w  e  can  see,  entirely  on  the  sup- 
]K)sc(l  ignorance  of  the  ruler.  Such  ignorance  w  as  held  by  our 
Lord  to  be  remarkable  and  blame-worthy,  because,  says  Dr. 
Halley,  'there  was  some  prevalent  usage  of  their  nation  to  illus¬ 
trate’  our  Lord’s  words.  The  existence  of  this  prevalent  usage 
then  is  an  inference  from  the  blameworthiness  of  the  ruler’s  igno¬ 
rance.  But  if  there  was  no  ignorance  in  the  case,  what  comes 
of  the  inference  ?  It  will  not  do  to  substitute  in  this  re.asoning 
the  word  ^  prejudice  *  or  the  w  ord  ^  obstinacy j  or  aught  similar 
lor  the  word '  ignorance ;’  for  if  the  ruler’s  question  was  prompted 
by  '  prejudice’  or  any  other  cause  of  a  moral  character,  our 
Lord’s  reproof  can  be  accounted  for,  w  ithout  at  all  resorting  to 
the  supposition  that  any  '  prevalent  usage’  formed  the  subject 
of  his  remarks.  AVc  humbly  think,  therefore,  that  our  learned 
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friend’s  ‘  second  thoughts’  on  this  passage  are  not  only  better 
than  his  first,  but  annihilatory  of  all  that  his  first  have  been 
lifted  to  prove. 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture,  Dr.  Halley  '  taking  high  ground’ 
maintains  that  there  was  a  general  baptism  of  the  Israelites  by 
Moses,  and  adduces  1  Cor.  x.  1,2,  as  affording  apostolic  sanction 
to  this  opinion.  AVe  should  be  glad  could  this  point  be  estab¬ 
lished,  as  with  us  it  would  settle  the  question  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  baptism ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  say,  we  have 
perused  Dr.  Halley’s  comments  upon  the  statement  of  the  apostle 
without  collection.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  at 
large  into  the  subject;  we  shall,  therefore,  simply,  from  Dr. 
Halley’s  own  remarks,  draw  out  an  analogy  which  will,  we  think, 
at  once  express  the  apostle’s  meaning,  and  show  the  fallacy 
of  our  author’s  reasoning.  It  is  this : — as  the  eating  of  the 
manna  is  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  so  is  the 
baptism  of  the  Israelites,  at  the  Red  Sea,  to  Christian  baptism. 
Was  then  the  eating  of  the  manna  the  same  kind  of  thing  as 
the  eating  of  the  Lord’s  Supper?  If  not;  on  what  grounds  is 
it  concluded  that  the  baptism  at  the  Red  Sea  was  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  Christian  baptism?  Have  we  not  in  both  cases  a 
mere  historical  event,  possessing,  as  all  events  in  the  history  of 
the  typical  people  possessed,  a  spiritual  significancy,  adduced 
as  supplying  an  argumentnm  a  fortiori  in  favour  of  the  due  ob¬ 
servance  of  an  express  and  sacredly  appointed  ordinance? 

AVe  have  already  exceeded  due  bounds,  and  must  conse- 
quently  content  ourselves  with  merely  noticing  the  remaining 
Lectures.  The  fourth  is  *  On  John’s  Baptism ;  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  a  reply  to  the  late  Mr.  Hall’s  reasons  for  thinking 
John’s  baptism  not  Christian  baptism.  Here  we  think  the 
author  fails  on  one  point,  and  that  the  most  important  of  all,  the 
turning  point  in  fact  of  the  entire  controversy ;  viz.  the  rebap- 
tisni  of  John’s  disciples,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  I — 5.  Dr.  Halley 
labours  hard  to  get  over  the  testimony  of  this  passage  against 
his  position,  that  the  two  baptisms  were  identical.  For  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  reasonings  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  w'ork  it¬ 
self.  To  us,  they  appejir  to  result  in  this,  that  John’s  baptism 
was  valid,  if  administered  before  our  Lord’s  death ;  but  not  if 
administered  after  that  event.  AAliat  is  this,  but  to  say  that 
John’s  baptism  was  valid  for  his  own,  but  not  for  the  Christian 
dispensation  ?  than  which  w’e  can  require  no  more  evidence  that 
his  baptism  was  not  Christian  baptism.  Nothing  w^ould  appear 
to  us  more  clear  than  that  if  John’s  dispensation  w’as  not  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  baptism  w^hose  validity  expired  with 
the  former,  was  not  that  baptism  which  was  appointed  to  be  the 
initiatory  rite  under  the  latter. 
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Lecture  V.  is  on  '  Baptismal  Begeiieration/  and  is,  to  our 
judgment,  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  volume.  In 
Lecture  VI.  Dr.  Halley  enters  upon  the  subject  of  ^  the  mode  of 
Christian  baptism,'  and,  in  a  long  appendix,  replies  to  the  >vork 
of  the  late  Dr.  Carson.  Lecture  Vll.  discusses  the  question  of 
‘  the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism,'  and  is  followed  by  two  ap¬ 
pendices,  one  on  the  Codex  Laudianus,  and  the  other  on  Dr. 
Carson's  interpretation  of  the  Baptismal  Commission.  The 
subjects  handled  in  these  two  (concluding  lectures  arc  such,  that 
even  had  our  space  permitted,  the  peculiar  character  of  this 
journal  as  the  representative  of  both  parties  in  the  baptismal 
controversy  among  dissenters  w  ould  have  precluded  our  entering 
upon  them.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  ^  Eclectic '  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality  upon  these  questions,  and  this  characteristic  of  our 
journal  we  arc  the  more  solicitous  to  preserve,  now  that  the 
aspect  of  the  present  time  seems  imperatively  to  demand  union 
among  all  sects  of  evangelical  dissenters. 

We  have  freely  given  utterance  to  our  dissent  from  some  of 
Dr.  Halley's  opinions,  but  we  cannot  part  from  him  without  an 
assurance  of  the  deep  impression  the  perusal  of  his  work  has  left 
upon  our  minds  of  respect  for  his  learning  and  talents,  and  of 
esteem  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  minister  of  Christ. 


Art.  II.  Mnnoircs  de  B.  Barlrc ;  Memhre  do  la  Const iiuante,  de  la  Con- 
vention,  du  Comit^  de  Salut  public,  et  de  la  Chambre  des  Represeniants, 
publih  par  Hippolite  Carnot,  Meinbre  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  et 
David  d* Angers,  Membre  de  V I nstitut,  4  vols.  Paris  :  J.  Labitte, 
(juai  Voltaire. 

Three  vears  ago,  in  a  citv  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  an  old 
man,  the  last  survivor  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  most  event¬ 
ful  drama  recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  country,  closed  his  long 
and  agitated  career,  without  one  feeling  of  remorse,  almost 
without  a  regret,  and  full  of  confidence  in  Divine  Providence. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  w  hole  population  of  Tarbes  followed 
to  their  last  resting-place  the  remains  of  their  fellow-citizen  ; 
and,  before  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  the  chairman  of  the  council  of  barristers, 
addressed  the  spectators  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘  In  this  place,  where  to  bestow  mendacious  praises  would  be  sacri- 
Icp^,  I  can  solemnly  affirm  that  never,  in  any  man,  was  found  a  purer 
disinterestedness,  more  affectionate  family  feelings,  a  more  enthusiastic 
love  for  the  fine  arts,  and  more  honourable  principles  of  sociability. 
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*  It  was  a  great  consolation  for  the  old  man  to  see  himself  elected  a 
member  of  the  general  council  of  his  department ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  great  cause  of  surprise,  to  his  fellow  citizens,  to  see  the  old  man  so 
long  and  so  unsparingly  tormented,  preserN’ing  a  calm  and  dignitied 
mind ;  an  exquisite  benevolence,  a  lucidity  of  understanding,  and  a 
freshness  of  imagination,  which  youth  might  envy  ;  constantly  employing 
himself  in  elucidating  histor\%  which  will  receive  from  him  many  precious 
documents  and  important  revelations.  The  pen  dropped  from  his  hand 
with  his  last  sigh,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

*  Men,  feeble  men  as  we  are,  let  us  be  just  and  merciful,  standing  as 
we  do  on  the  brink  of  a  grave. 

*  As  citizens  and  Frenchmen,  let  us  be  grateful  to  those  sons  of  France 
who  broke  her  fetters,  defended  her  independence,  and  founded  her 
liberties,  at  the  price  of  their  tranquillity,  of  their  life,  and  of  their  repu¬ 
tation. 

*  Old  man,  now  in  presence  of  the  Eternal  God,  thy  country  salutes 
thee,  and  posterity  listens  to  thee!’ — vol.  i.,  p.  197. 

^Tost  of  our  readers  will  hear  with  astonishment,  that  the 
subject  of  this  emphatic  encomium,  the  old  man  to  wliom  tliis 
affectionate  farewell  was  addressed,  was  no  other  than  the 
'  ViEux  DE  LA  Montagne,^  tlic  *  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of 
Salut  public y  the — alas  !  too  illustrious  Bertrand  Bah  ere. 
Yet,  such  is  the  fact.  The  man  who,  in  almost  all  Europe,  was, 
and  is  still  considered  as  the  personification  of  all  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  atrocities ;  whose  emaciated  and  tottering  frame,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  placidity  of  liis  features,  the  mildness  of  his 
aspect,  and  his  venerable  figure,  appeared  to  the  new'  gciicratiou 
as  the  relic  of  a  dreadful  race  of  vampires  who  had  preyed 
upon  their  forefathers, — this  man,  in  his  native  town,  had  re¬ 
tained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  men  of  character  and  emi¬ 
nence,  who,  after  standing  by  him,  in  his  old  age,  .against  half  a 
century  of  incessant  accusations,  remained  faithful  in  death, 
proclaimed  over  his  corpse  the  services  of  the  citizen,  and 
engraved  on  his  tombstone  the  oak-crowai  of  patriotism. 

It  was  not  in  his  native  towai  only  that  Barere  w^as  held  in 
general  esteem.  The  whole  department  participated  in  this 
feeling ;  and  from  1789  to  1841,  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  confidence  in  his  character.  In  1789,  the 
electors  chose  him  for  their  representative  in  the  general  states, 
which  soon  afterw'ards  became  the  constituent  assembly. 
Barere  was  then  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

At  the  expiratiou  of  his  legislative  functions,  in  1791,  his 
department  elected  him  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

In  1792,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion. 

In  1797,  although  almost  an  outlaw',  and  hiding  himsclt  to 
escape  the  exile  decreed  against  him  bv  the  convention,  w  ithout 
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anv  trial,  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  Five 
Hundred. 

In  1805  and  1810,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  same  department,  as 
their  candidate  for  the  '  Corps  Legislatif,^  in  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  imperial  government. 

In  May  1815,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
lleprcscntativcs ;  and  at  the  very  first  election  which  followed  his 
return  from  exile,  in  1831,  he  was  again  proposed  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  representation,  and  his  election  would  have  been 
carried,  had  he  consented  to  leave  Paris,  to  present  himself  to 
the  electors. 

Finally,  in  1832,  immediately  after  his  return  to  his  native 
place,  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a  mcndier  of  the  general  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  department,  which  function  he  resigned  only  in  1840, 
the  year  which  preceded  that  of  his  decease,  and  when  his  old 
age  and  bodily  infirmities  no  longer  permitted  him  to  fulfil  his 
duties  with  his  customary  regularity. 

Thus,  (luring  a  period  of  time  embracing  more  than  half  a 
century,  Barcre  was  constantly  invested  with  the  highest  and 
the  most  confidential  ofilccs  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  under  every  government — nay  more,  in  spite  of  the 
hostility  of  every  government ;  and  in  contempt,  w  e  may  say  in 
defiance  of  the  general  opinion,  in  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  of  both  native  and  foreign  historians  ;  and  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  reprobation  which  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  was 
sure  to  call  forth  in  the  whole  world. 

Such  a  contrast,  between  the  opinion  so  generally  entertained 
of  Ihirerc  and  the  opinion  of  a  locality  in  which  his  real  charac¬ 
ter  must  have  been  better  know  n,  cannot  but  strike  every  im¬ 
partial  mind.  Such  a  constancy,  on  the  part  of  the  population 
of  the  ^  llautcs  Pyrenees,^  and  of  the  electoral  body,  composed, 
as  it  is  in  France,  of  men  of  property,  is  a  fact  so  startling,  that 
w'c  endeavoured  to  account  for  it,  and  to  explain  its  causes,  by  a 
reference  to  the  electioneering  arts  and  practises  now  in  use  in 
France,  still  more  than  in  this  country.  We  were  soon  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  test  was  not  applicable.  Bare  re  never  had  a 
bribe  to  give,  a  favour  to  grant,  a  benefit  to  confer,  in  return 
for  the  votes  of  his  constituents.  At  the  time  of  his  afllucncc 
and  of  his  pow  er,  all  the  civil  and  judicial  functionaries  were 
elected  by  the  people ;  and,  even  after  his  downfall,  in  1795, 
the  electors  who  voted  for  liim  did  so  w  ith  the  certainty  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  succeeding  government, 
through  the  intervention  of  Ihcir  obnoxious  representative. 
I  he  only  conclusion  we  could  arrive  at,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
political  conduct  of  Bare  re  had  given  full  satisfiiction  to  his 
constituents,  who,  by  their  suftrages,  continued  to  sanction  and 
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to  reward  the  acts  of  his  political  career,  to  the  last  moments  of 
his  life. 

If  these  acts  were  so  many  abominable  crimes,  if  Barerc  was, 
as  represented  by  almost  ail  modern  historians,  an  execrable 
monster,  whose  only  pleasure  was  either  to  order  or  to  applaud 
the  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  we  naturally  infer  that  the  ap¬ 
provers,  the  abettors,  the  admirers  of  such  a  man,  must  have 
been  sadly  deficient  in  reason,  in  morality,  and  humanity ;  and 
w  e  should  declare  the  population,  and  the  constituency  of  the 
department  of  the  Ilautes  Pyrenees,  the  most  perverse,  the 
most  iniquitous,  and  the  most  sanguinary,  of  France. 

These  conclusions,  how^ever,  did  not  at  all  agree  with  our 
own  observations,  when  in  the  midst  of  that  population,  nor 
with  the  accounts  given  of  their  manners  by  travellers  in  tlie 
Pyrenees.  It  may  be  objected  that  travellers,  in  their  hasty 
rambles  through  a  country,  or  during  a  short  residence  at  some 
watering  place,  have  but  few  opportunities  of  forming  an  accu¬ 
rate  opinion  of  the  general  eharacter  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
that  the  impression  received  from  a  limited  intercourse  with 
certain  classes,  cannot  militate  against  the  strict  deductions  of 
logic.  We  therefore,  in  order  to  elucidate  and  establish  the 
truth,  resolved  to  search  for  a  better  authority  than  our  own,  or 
that  of  travel  winters.  We  found  it  in  a  work  recently  published, 
and  no  part  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  appalling  disclosures, 
has  been  contradicted  by  any  of  its  numerous  reviewers. 
The  statistical  tables  appended  to  this  work,  *  France,  her 
Governmentaly  Administrative ,  and  Social  Organisation,^^'  give 
the  following  results,  which  wc  recommend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  our  readers. 

1st.  Of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Mantes  Pyren&s  is  the  78th  for  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  That  is  to  say,  seventy-seven  other  departments  contain 
a  larger  population. 

2nd.  It  is  the  80th  for  the  amount  of  taxes  paid.  Seventy- 
nine  other  departments  contribute  in  a  greater  amount  to  the 
expenses  of  the  state. 

3rd.  It  is  the  30th  for  agriculture.  Twenty-nine  dcpait- 
ments  contain  a  greater  number  of  agriculturalists. 

4th.  It  is  the  thirty-fourth  for  the  bad  quality  of  food. 
Thirty-three  departments  are  worse  fed. 

5th.  It  is  the  fifty-eighth  for  manufaetures,  handicraft,  and 
trade.  Fifty-seven  departments  are  more  manufacturing  and 
commercial. 


*  This  work,  it  true,  has  not  been  confuted;  but  its  introduction  into 
France  has  been  prohibited. — Editou. 
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fith.  It  is  the  seventeenth  for  pauperism.  Sixteen  depart¬ 
ments  only  have  a  greater  number  of  indigent  poor  and  beggars. 

7th.  It  is  the  fourth  for  longevity.  There  arc  but  ^three 
departments  in  \vhich  the  average  of  human  life  is  higher. 

8th.  It  is  the  thirty-first  for  instruction.  Fifty-five  depart¬ 
ments  arc  more  ignorant. 

9th.  It  is  the  eighth  for  religious  zeal.  There  arc  but  seven 
departments  more  religious. 

10th.  It  is  the  eighty  first  for  criminality.  Eighty  depart¬ 
ments  arc  more  criminal. 

11th.  It  is  the  thirteenth  for  illegitimate  births.  Twelve 
departments  only  produce  a  greater  number  of  bastards. 

12th.  It  is  the  thirty-second  for  foundlings.  In  thirty-one 
departments  the  number  of  exposed  or  deserted  children  is 
greater. 

On  the  strength  of  these  facts,  extracted  from  official  returns, 
we  cannot  but  accpiit  the  population  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees  of 
the  accusation  resulting  from  our  logical  argument :  but  then 
comes  another  difficulty.  How  could  a  small  population,  mostly 
agricultural,  though  feeding  on  very  bad  food ; — poor,  with  a 
maximum  of  indigent  persons  and  beggars,  and  yet  with  more 
than  the  average  of  instruction ; — with  a  comparative  abundance 
of  religious  zeal,  and  a  comparative  freedom  from  criminality, — 
how  could  such  a  population  entertain,  during  more  than  fifty 
years,  that  unalterable  respect  for,  and  confidence,  in  Barere ; — 
stand  by  him  in  the  worst  days  of  his  adversity,  and  seize  every 
opportunity  of  entering,  by  their  recorded  suftrages,  their  most 
solemn  protest,  against  the  unrefuted  accusations  and  persecutions 
of  his  all  powerful  enemies  ?  Shall  we  now  conclude  to  the  com¬ 
plete  reversal  of  the  all  but  unanimous  judgment  passed  upon  the 
political  career  of  Barere  ?  Shall  we  contend  that,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  did  nothing  but  his 
duty,  and  that  he  did  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  men  V  Shall  we,  in  short, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  hold  him  up  as  a 
])attern  of  eivic  virtue,  of  enlightened  patriotism  ? 

No  !  and  when  we  say  no  !  let  not  our  readers  imagine  that 
we  yield  to  any  fear  of  placing  ourselves  in  opposition  to  what 
may  be  called  public  opinion,  and  that  w  e  recoil  before  the  for¬ 
midable  array  of  the  past  and  present  assailants  of  Barere. 
Such  considerations  are  beneath  our  chai’actcr.  As  much 
as  any  w  e  respect  public  opinion :  we  set  a  great  value 
upon  tlie  approbation  of  our  readers,  but  there  is  something 
upon  which  we  set  a  still  greater  value ;  it  is  the  dictates  and 
the  approbation  of  our  conscience.  If  we  were  convinced  that 
Barere  has  a  just  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow^  men,  we 
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should  not  hesitate  to  sustain  that  claim,  despite  of  his  past  and 
present  jissailants. 

Our  opinion  of  him  was  expressed  in  a  few  words,  in  a  work 
on  the  French  revolution,  published  in  182G.  Ilavinj^  to  men¬ 
tion  some  circumstances,  in  which  Barerc  acted  a  crc(lital)lc 
part,  we  premised  our  narrative  by  this  obscrv'ation  :  — ‘  .Harere, 
w  ho  was  cruel  only  when  he  was  in  fear/  At  the  time  we  wrote, 
we  had  been  told  that  he  was  dead,  and  we  certainly  thought 
our  judgment  the  most  severe  that  could,  with  truth,  be  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him.  To  our  great  surprise,  we  received  letters 
from  some  of  our  friends,  at  that  time  the  companions  of  Barere’s 
exile  in  Belgium,  apprising  us  of  the  pain  we  had  caused  to  the 
old  man,  and  entreating  us  to  write  and  ])ublish,  some  few 
observations  to  explain  away  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
We  could  not  hesitate,  for  an  instant,  to  express  our  deep  inul 
sincere  regret,  at  having,  by  an  untimely  reflection,  wounded  tlie 
feelings  of  a  man  in  his  circumstances;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  resisted  the  demand  of  our  friends  for  even  a  partial  dis¬ 
avowal  of  our  opinion;  and,  strange  enough,  this  was  the 
beginning  of  our  familiar,  though  unfrequent,  relations  with 
Baren',  notwithstanding  our  determined  hostility  to  most  of  the 
measures  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Ihircrc,  however,  to  the  last  moments  of  liis  life,  seemed  un¬ 


conscious  of  ever  having  done  any  act  deserving  the  hatred  of 
w  hich  he  was  the  object ;  on  the  contrary,  he  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that,  in  his  own 
opinion,  he  had  been  too  indulgent.  lie  told  us,  at  Brussels, 
in  1828  : — ^  Si  nous  avions  ete,  non  pas  severes,  mais  seulement 


justes,  la  France  serait  aujourdhui  libre  ct  prosperc ;  nous  avons 
cede  Ji  la  pitie,  a  unc  fausse  humanite,  ct  nous  avoiis  prepare 


rasservissement  et  la  ruinc  dela  patrie.^  In  December,  1830, 
after  his  return  from  exile,  we  ^^sitcd  him  at  his  lodgings. 


Marche  dcs  Jacobins,  and  his  parting  words  were:  ST^etais  de- 
venu  Orleanistc :  jc  reviens  an  comite  dc  salut  public.  A  ons 
verrez  un  jour  que  nous  valions  mieux  que  tons  ccs  gens-ei.’ 
The  last  time  we  saw'  him  was  in  1837,  at  Tarbes.  He  expressed 
hiinselt  very  warmly  upon  all  the  acts  of  the  present  French 
government  since  its  establishment :  *  C^est  la  terreur,  plus  la 
corruption,’  sjiid  he;  'et  on  le  supporte  et  on  le  louc  (!)  tandis 
qu’on  nous  accuse.  Si,  comme  Guizot,  Thiers,  et  autres,  j’avais 
employe,  pour  ma  fortune,  on  ma  renommee,  Ics  tresors  du  pays, 
jc  serais  uu  grand  homme ;  mais  ces  tresors  que  j’ai  eus  h  ma 
disposition,  n’ont  ete  employes  qu’k  la  dcTense  de  la  patric. 
revolution,  qui  m’a  trouve  riche,  m’a  laisse  pauvre  ;  ct  jo  suis  un 
grand  coupable.’  We  avow  that  it  was  not  without  deep 
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wlicii,  ii  few  days  before,  we  had  been  shown  tlic  immense 
estates  and  the  ehatean  of  Marshal  Soult. 

llefore  partinj?,  Barere  told  ns,  that  he  was  engaged  in  com¬ 
pleting  his  memoirs,  which  were  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
events  in  which  he  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part ;  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  and  incontrovertible  evidence,  in  support  of  his  appeal, 
from  tlie  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  to  the  tribunal  of  pos¬ 
terity.  AVc  must  say,  that  we  thought  the  undertaking  almost 
hopeless,  and  that  he  seemed  to  us  quite  unequal  to  the  task. 

The  ctiects  of  age,  upon  his  mind,  were  clearly  perceptible,  though 
his  imagination  had  preserved  all  its  vivacity,  and  his  sensi¬ 
bility  all  its  intensity.  But  his  memory  was  evidently  failing, 
and  his  ideas  were  somewhat  confused.  In  the  course  of  our  | 

conversation,  dates,  events,  and  men  were  frequently  introduced  | 

out  of  their  proper  order ;  and  even  many  of  his  own  alleged  acts 
were  denied  :  not  because  he  had  no  justification  for  them,  (for 
he  was  ready  to  justify  all),  nor  for  the  purpose  of  telling  an  un¬ 
truth,  but  merely  because,  having  forgotten  them  and  lost  all 
traces  of  their  causes  and  of  the  attending  circumstances,  he 
could  not  believe  he  had  done  such  things  for  no  reason  what¬ 
ever.  Memoirs,  written  in  such  a  state  and  disposition  of  mind, 
could  not,  in  our  opinion,  much  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  or  materially  improve  the  character  and  reputation  of 
their  author.  AVc  are  sorry  to  sjiy,  that  our  anticipations  were 
in  some  measure  realised,  on  reading  these  volumes,  notwith- 
stauding  the  choice,  and  perhaps,  in  some  part,  on  account  of  the 
choice  of  the  editors. 

AVe  know  them  both  :  we  entertain  for  them  a  sincere  regard 
and  allectiou,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Barere  should  have 
entrusted  to  them  the  defence  of  his  memory.  David,  an  emi- 
ueiit  sculptor,  in  our  opinion  the  first  of  his  time,  is  a  kinsman 
of  Barere.  Much  too  young  to  know,  from  his  own  observation, 
tlui  history  of  the  French  revolution  and  that  of  the  principal 
actors  ill  it,  and  too  much  engaged  in  the  admirable  works  which 
will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  to  have  the  necessary  leisure 
to  study  that  history,  in  the  numerous  records  which,  too  fre- 
(lucntly  misrepresent  it,  he  secs  in  it  nothing  but  a  desperate 
struggle  for  freedom,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  votary ;  and,  in 
Barere,  one  of  the  men  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
serving  France  from  foreign  invasion  and  dynastic  tyranny, 
flic  misfortunes,  the  proscription,  the  exile,  and  poverty  of 
Barere  are  tlic  only  circumstances  of  his  life  persoiiallv  observed 
ov  David,  and,  in  a  heart  like  his,  these  circumstances  create 
atlection  and  devotedness.  These  feelings  could  not  but  be 
strengthened  when,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  David  saw  the 
old  republican  entertaining,  after  the  triple  trial  of  expatriation. 
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distress,  and  old  age,  the  same  love  of  freedom  and  of  his  country, 
which  had  signalized  him  at  a  former  period.  The  confidant  of 
the  misgivings  and  of  the  apprehensions  ot  his  old  relative,  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  new  rev’olution,  David  could  not  but 
admire  his  foresight  and  statesmanship,  when  he  saw  his  worst 
fears  realised ;  and  apostates  and  traitors  seizing  the  helm  of  the 
government,  and  continuing  the  war  of  the  restoration  against 
the  liberties  and  the  honour  of  the  country.  The  doctrinaires 
were  the  accusers,  the  persecutors  of  liarere  :  for  tliirty  years 
they  have  been  the  curse  of  France,  and  therefore,  to  defend  his 
memory  against  them,  seemed  a  patriotic  enterprise,  which  a 
good  citizen  and  a  good  relative  could  not  refuse.  For  liaving 
done  so,  a  quarterly  reviewer  seems  to  make  him  an  approver  of 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  Barere,  and  assails  his  character. 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  associate 
with  the  excellent  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Opie,  w  ill  receive  from 
her  a  very  difierent  account  of  her  kindhearted,  amiable,  mild, 
clever,  and  modest  friend.* 

David  is  not  a  literary  man,  though  he  received  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  The  duties  of  the  editorship  fell  therefore  upon  II. 
Carnot,  who  had  previously  published  the  posthumous  memoirs 
of  his  father,  and  those  of  Gregoire.  We  can  easily  account  for 
the  choice  made  by  Barere  of  the  latter  gentleman,  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  manuscripts.  Carnot,  the  father,  had  been  his 
colleague  in  the  convention,  and  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;  he  had,  in  consequence  of  this,  been  exposed  to  the  ac¬ 
cusations  and  persecutions  of  the  reactors,  and  had  been  finally 
inscribed,  by  the  restoration,  on  the  lists  of  proscription  in  1815. 
Carnot,  however,  had  succeeded  in  silencing  his  accusers  and  in 
exculpating  himself,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  contemporaries, 
from  all  participation  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  terrorist 
committee.  He  had  done  more ;  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  by 
his  consistency,  his  disinterestedness  amounting  to  sclf-denial,t 

*  It  was  at  a  sotree  given  by  Mrs.  Opic,  at  Paris,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  in  1830, 
that  we  first  met  David. 

t  Having  opposed,  in  the  tribunate,  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  im¬ 
perial  throne,  and  refused  to  swear  allegiance,  Carnot  withdrew  into  retire¬ 
ment,  in  a  quiet  and  obscure  quarter  of  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies.  But,  towards  the  end  of  1813,  the  dis- 
astersof  the  two  preceding  campaigns,  and  the  imminent  invasion  of  France, 
induced  him  to  write  to  Napoleon  and  offer  his  services  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Napoleon  immediately  appointed  him  to  the  comnicind  of  the 
garrison  and  fortress  of  Antwerp.  \Vhen,  however,  in  execution  of  his  or- 
ilers,  the  Duke  of  teltre,  minister  at  war,  previous  to  preparing  the  com¬ 
mission,  looked  over  the  official  lists  of  the  army,  to  ascertain  and  givc'him 

astonished  to  find,  that  the  ex-president  of  the  re- 
pu  ic,  t  le  organizer  of  the  FVench  armies,  had  remained  a  captain,  as  he 
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2is  well  218  by  his  eminent  t2ilents,  he  luvd  won  the  respect,  the 
admiration  of  all  the  patriots.  It  was  of  him  that  General  La- 
marque,  in  his  ode  upon  the  ‘  proscrits,'  of  whom  he  himself 
was  one,  said, 

‘  C’est  la  justice  d* Aristide, 

Et  le  courage  de  Caton.* 

The  hope  of  strengthening  his  appeal  to  the  justice  of  pos¬ 
terity,  by  identifying  his  cause  with  tluit  of  such  a  man,  suffi¬ 
ciently  explains  the  request  made  by  Barere  to  II.  Carnot,  Avho, 
in  his  public  life,  has  evinced  the  resolution  of  emulating  the 
patriotism,  the  integrity,  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious 
hither.  Unfortunately,  the  r2inge  of  his  intelligence  is  not  the 
same.  He  was  much  too  young  to  derive  any  great  benefit 
from  his  father’s  tuition  (he  was  in  his  boyhood  when  he  lost 
him),  his  education,  under  the  restoration,  was  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  for  which  he  had  been  prepared.  When  arrived  at  a 
proper  age  to  observe  and  form  an  opinion,  the  dissimulation  of 
the  liberals,  the  vcrs2itility  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  the  subtlety 
of  the  doctriniiircs,  all  contributed  to  unsettle  and  mislead  his 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  counteriicting  influence  of  Gregoire 
and  some  few  friends  of  his  late  father.  His  heart,  however, 
never  was  contamiiijited.  The  leaders  of  the  St.  Simonists  en¬ 
trapped  him  into  their  society,  at  its  first  establishment,  under 
Hazard,  whose  enthusiasm  and  honesty  were  well  calculated  to 
rnjike  proselytes ;  but  he  seceded  from  them,  so  soon  as  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  views  of  Enfantin,  Chevalier,  and  their  follow'ers 
obtained  the  ascendency,  and  assumed  the  immoral  character 
which  they  subsequently  exhibited.  P>om  the  St.  Simonists, 
Carnot  passed  over  to  the  doctrinaires.  We  saw  him,  to  our 
great  surprise,  in  1830,  as  strong  a  partizan  of  Guizot,  as  his 
foolish  friend  Mahul.  He,  however,  soon  found  out  that  the 
morality  of  his  new  party  did  not  materially  differ  from  thjit  of 
the  former;  tlnit  doctrinairism  was  nothing  but  political  St. 
Simonism ;  and  he  abandoned  the  faction.  A  few'  years  of  soli¬ 
tude,  reading,  and  meditation,  perfected  what  his  obsciW2ition 
and  experience  of  men  had  begun,  and  restored  him  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  father — principles  w  hich  he  strenuously  advocates, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Paris. 

Such  is  the  biographer  of  B2irerc  ;  the  princij)2il  editor  of  the 
present  work.  To  him,  as  well  as  to  Djivid,  nobody  can  refuse 

was  before  the  revolution.  This  was  reported  to  Napoleon,  whose  coui- 
mibsions,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  general  of  brigade,  lieutenant-general,  and 
general-in-chief,  had  been  signed  by  Carnot.  NapoU*on  instantly  ordered 
that  the  title  and  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  with  precedence,  should  be 
given  to  Captain  Carnot. 
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credit  for  honesty  and  veracity.  e  should  be  the  very  last  to 
do  so :  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  so  explicitly  express  our 
repjard  for  their  character,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  they 
have  failed  in  their  attempt  at  the  complete  justification  of  theiV 
friend,  and  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  not  likely  to  give 
more  satisfaction  to  the  public,  than  they  have  given  to  our. 
selves.  There  is  very  little  in  them  which  we  did  not  know  before, 
as  regards  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  part  taken  in 
it  by  the  principal  actors.  The  only  profit  we  have  derived 
fn)m  the  reading  of  these  memoirs,  is  a  more  accurate  ai)preei- 
atiou  of  the  intellectual  powers,  of  the  mental  faculties  of 
Barere,  which  we  find  have  been  much  overrated. 

\Vc  must,  in  the  first  place,  remark,  that,  not  withstanding 
the  title,  this  publication  has  none  of  the  character  of  Memoirs. 
Harere  had  written  no  memoirs  ;  although,  to  the  last  day  of  liis 
life,  he  was  constantly  writing,  he  has  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  what  we  should  call  prefaces,  sketches  of  memoirs,  innumer¬ 
able  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  appeals  to  the  justice  of 
posterity,  with  a  load  of  notes  and  observations  written  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods,  upon  all  the  events  of  his  own  time, — notes  and 
observations  which,  for  the  most  part,  merely  contain  unsup¬ 
ported  statements,  re})etitions,  frecpient contradictions,  all  plainly 
indicative  of  the  different  affections  and  impressions  of  the 
mind  which  dictated  them,  and  of  the  inability  of  the  author  to 
reconcile  them,  and  to  form,  of  all  the  materials  a  historie.al 
numument,  much  less  a  pei'sonal  justification. 

It  must  appear  strange  that  the  man  who,  in  these  volumes, 
constantly  complains  of  the  injustice  of  the  atrocious  calumnies 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  appears  so  anxious  to  enlighten  the 
opinion  of  a  more  inii)artial  generation,  and  to  obtain  from 
future  ages,  not  only  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  but  also  a  public 
acknowledgement  of  his  patriotic  services ; — it  is  strange,  we 
say,  that  tins  man  should  have  neglected,  during  nearly  forty 
years,  the  safest,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  course  for  attain¬ 
ing  his  object;  namely,  the  enunciation  of  every  hCiid  of  accu¬ 
sation  against  his  political  conduct,  and  on  the  o})positc  page,  a 
lull  discussion  aiul  refutation  of  each  charge.  If  this  simple 
plan  encountered  some  insurmountable  difiicnltics,  there  was 
another  which  his  friends  had  recommended  to  him.  It  was  to 


give  a  complete  history  of  the  ‘Comite  de  Saint  rublic,’  since  its 
formation,  with  the  minutes  of  its  deliberations,  and  the  specifi¬ 
cation  of  all  the  measiu’es  decreed  or  recommended  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  mention  of  those  which  Rarerc  had  supported  or 
opposed,  and  of  those  in  the  introduction  or  adoption  of  which 
he  had  had  no  share.  This  Bare  re  had  jiromised  to  undertake; 
and,  it  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  though  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  he  would  have  succeeded  in  exoncratiug  himself  from 
all  guilt,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  left  a  most 
valuable  document  for  impartial  historians. 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  his  mind  was  too  impressible,  too 
imaginative,  and  too  active,  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  and  to  perse¬ 
vere  for  any  length  of  time  in  its  execution.  To  this  impressi¬ 
bility,  to  this  imagination,  and  to  this  activity,  may  be  attributed 
not  only  his  faults,  his  errors,  and  his  deplorable  excesses,  but 
also  the  imputation  of  faults  which  he  had  not,  and  of  excesses 
and  crimes  which  he  did  not  commit ;  and,  in  his  old  age,  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  nothing  of  these  faculties,  which  were  so 
fatal  to  him.  Two-thirds  of  the  volumes  before  us  are  completely 
foreign  to  his  defence.  Modern  events  and  circumstances  made 
him  forget  his  own  case,  to  become  an  accuser,  as,  in  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  the  convention,  he  had  forgotten  himself  to 
be  only  the  month-piece  of  the  leaders,  with  whom  he  had  little 
or  no  sympathy. 

H.  Carnot  and  David  ought  to  have,  in  the  interest  of  their 
friend,  exercised  a  more  severe  discretion,  not  in  the  choice  of 
matter  only,  but  also  in  its  distribution.  They  may  say  that 
they  had  no  authority  to  suppress,  to  modify,  and  to  arrange ; 
that  they  w  ere  bound,  from  respect  to  the  author,  to  publish  the 
papers  as  they  found  them  ;  but  we  maintain  that  their  respect 
would  have  been  better  shown,  by  suppressing  all  that,  which, 
being  extraneous  to  the  subject,  or  contrary  to  admitted  facts, 
cannot  but  prejudice  the  cause  of  Barere.  We  maintain  that 
the  consistency  of  Barere,  or  the  authority  of  his  judgments, 
cannot  be  established  by  the  indiscriminate  publication  of  con¬ 
tradictory  opinions,  and  of  inaccurate  statements  of  his,  which 
the  editors  themselves  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
noticing.  Finally,  we  maintain  that  the  justification  of  a  man. 
does  not  consist  in  merely  accusing  other  men ;  and  that,  when 
such  accusations,  far  from  being  supported  by  facts,  are  contra¬ 
dicted  by  facts,  it  is  the  duty  of  editors  not  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  propagation  of  posthumous  calumnies.  In  the  present 
instjvnce,  their  diffidence  of  themselves,  and  tlieir  scruples,  have, 
not  merely  caused  them  to  be  unjust  to  others,  but  also  to  assist 
but  little  in  the  justification  of  Barere. 

In  our  opinion,  they  ought  to  have  considered  the  manu¬ 
scripts  entrusted  to  them  as  the  materials  out  of  which  they 
w’cre  to  extract  and  publish  all  that  could  be  instrumental  in 
vindicating  the  chfiracter  and  exalting  the  memory  of  their 
friend.  The  life  of  Barere  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first,  from  his  birth,  in  1755,  to  his  election,  by 
the  convention,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  comprising  thirty-seven  years.  The  second  period,  that 
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(hirinf^  which  lie  was  a  member  of  tlie  committee,  docs  not  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  fifteen  months ;  it  be^an  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1793, 
and  ended  on  the  third  of  July,  1794.  The  remaining  period  be¬ 
gins  on  this  last  day,  and  ends  with  his  death,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  1841.  During  the  first  division,  including  even  his 
share,  as  president  of  the  convention,  in  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL, 
lie  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  of  superior 
talents  and  enlightened  patriotism,  and  he  enjoyed  the  respect, 
the  confidence,  and  the  aftection  of  his  colleagues  and  of  his 
country.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  period,  he  was  a 
prisoner,  a  fugitive,  an  exile ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  it 
there  is  not  one  act  of  Barere  which  can  be  considered  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  character  of  an  honourable  gentleman.  It  is  in  the 
second  period,  in  the  fifteen  months  passed  at  the  committee  of 
'  Salut  public/  that  he  acquired  the  horrible  celebrity,  which 
completely  obliterated  the  services  of  his  preceding  career,  and 
could  not  be  shaken  off  from  him,  even  by  his  misfortunes  or 
by  death.  A  honourable  life,  during  eighty-four  years,  thus 
sid)jectcd  to  almost  universal  execration,  by  fifteen  months  of 
participation  in  a  kind  of  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power, 
what  a  subject  for  meditation  ! 

We  say,  *  a  kind  of  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power,^  and, 
perhaps,  we  are  wrong  in  thus  describing  the  authority  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  of  its  members.  This  com¬ 
mittee,  though  the  most  generally  known,  and,  we  might  say, 
the  only  one  now  remembered,  was  not  the  only  one  in  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  time ;  and  the  otlier  committees,  especially  the 
committee  of '  Surcte  generale,^  which  modern  historians  com¬ 
pletely  overlook,  in  their  compositions,  had  an  equal  share  of 
authority,  and  perhaps  a  greater  participation  in  the  domestic 
transactions,  in  the  atrocities  of  that  epoch,  than  the  committee 
of  ‘  Saint  public.^  In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  deeide  on 
tliis  point,  we  will  say  something  of  the  origin  and  composition 
of  these  committees. 

The  first  which  was  established  was  that  of  ^  Defense  generale.' 
At  the  beginning  of  the  w  ar,  in  July  1792,  the  legislative  as¬ 
sembly,  distrusting  many  of  the  generals  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armies,  and  the  ministers  whom  the  court  laid 
induced  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  to  choose,  in  opposition  to 
the  majority,  decided  upon  the  formation  of  this  committee,  to 
which  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  to  the  armament, 
the  equipments,  the  provisioning  and  the  movements  of  the 
forces,  and  the  plans  of  the  generals,  were  to  be  submitted. 
Some  active  members  of  the  committee,  w  hich  w  as  composed  of 
twenty-five  persons,  were  soon  convinced  that  the  court  was 
urging  the  invasion  of  the  country ;  they  found  sufficient  proofs 
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of  this  trcacliery,  in  intercepted  correspondence ;  and  they 
immediately  resolved  upon  the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  majo¬ 
rity  of  their  colleagues  in  the  committee  not  agreeing  in  their 
views,  they  had  recourse  to  a  popular  insurrection ;  and,  on  the 
lOth  of  August,  the  monarchy  fell,  and  the  monarch  was  left  a 
prisoner  at  their  disposal. 

The  national  convention,  which  was  brought  into  existence 
hv  this  event,  maintained  the  committee;  the  necessity  for 
which  was  rendered  more  evident  by  the  conduct  of  Lafayette, 
who  had  ^  pronounced,^  at  the  head  of  his  army,  against  the 
events  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  who,  after  failing  in  his 
attempt,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  had  left  his 
troops  and  his  country.  The  new  committee  was  composed  of 
almost  the  same  persons  as  the  first,  most  of  them  having  been 
rc-clccted  members  of  the  convention,  on  the  expiration  of  their 
powers,  as  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  belonging 
to  the  Girondin  party ;  —  llobespierrc,  Barcrc,  Danton,  and 
Gambon,  were  among  the  new  members. 

But  whilst  this  committee  was  attending  to  the  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  armies,  the  con¬ 
vention,  too  well  aware  of  the  intentions  and  indiscretion  of  the 
royalists,  in  Paris  and  in  several  departments,  ordered  the 
formation  of  a  second  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
tlic  conspiracies,  and  repressing  the  attempts  which  might  be 
made  by  domestic  enemies.  This  was  the  committee  of  Surete 
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generalc.  At  its  first  organization,  Girondin cs,  and  men  of 
moderation,  were  appointed ;  but  as  the  fears  of  the  convention 
and  its  anger  increased,  men  of  a  more  determined  character 
were  chosen.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Moniteur,  that  on  the  21st 
of  January,  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.,  the  whole 
committee  was  renewed,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  many  of  them  during  the  trial,  find  it  was  recom¬ 
posed  of  the  following  members :  Barerc,  Lamarque,  Chabot, 
Legendre,  Bernard  de  Saintes,  llovere,  Iluamps,  Maribon- 
Montaux,  Tallien,  Ingrand,  Jean  de  Bry,  and  Duhem.  The 
prenous  conduct  of  all  of  them,  and  their  violence  during  the 
trial  of  the  king,  were  but  too  certain  guarantees  that  they 
would  give  no  mercy  to  the  political  adversaries  at  home,  who 
were  subjected  to  their  authority.  Iimumerjiblc  arrests  soon 
followed  the  reorganization  of  the  committee  ;  but  public 
dangers  had  not  yet  prepared  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Paris 
for  ccjually  numerous  executions. 

The  most  important  event  of  that  epoch,  the  insurrection 
attempted  by  General  Dumouriez  against  the  convention,  and 
his  subsequent  flight,  when  his  army  refused  to  follow  him  in 
lus  march  on  Paris,  afforded  to  the  terrorist  party  the  opportu- 
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nity  they  had  so  long  wished  for,  of  wreaking  their  vengeance, 
llobespierre  accused  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  committee  of 
Defense  gtnierale,  of  having,  some  wilfully  and  some  uiiwill- 
ingly,  participated  in  tlic  conspiracy  of  Dumonriez.  It  was 
principally  against  the  Girondins  that  this  attack  was  directed : 
but,  fearing  that  the  proposal  of  their  exclusion  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  be  successful,  and  would  be  considered  as  the 
cttect  of  personal  hatred,  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  many  impartial  men,  he  thought  it  preferable  to  impugn 
the  organization  of  the  committee,  the  too  great  number  of  its 
members,  the  publicity  and  irregularity  of  its  deliberations,  and 
finally  the  want  of  executive  power.  To  remedy  these  real 
inconveniences,  in  the  alarming  state  of  tlie  country,  lie  pro¬ 
posed  the  substitution  of  another  committee,  which  should  be 
renewed  ewery  month,  composed  of  only  nine  members,  to 
wdiom  all  matters  whatsoever  should  be  referred ;  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  which  should  be  secret,  mid  which  should  have  a  right  to 
enjoin  upon  the  ministers  of  every  department,  and  u|>on  all 
civil  and  military  authorities,  the  execution  of  any  measure 
considered  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  Earere  entered  into 
the  views  of  Robespierre,  and  support^  the  establishment  of 
the  committee  of  ‘  Salut  public,^  which  was  decreed  on  the  5tli 
of  April,  1793.  The  choice  of  the  convention  fell  upon  Earere, 
Dalmas,  Ereard,  Cambon,  Jean  Debry,  Danton,  Guitoii-Mor- 
rcau,  Threillard,  and  Lacroix  •  and,  in  case  one  or  more  were 
incapacitated  fnmi  attending,  for  any  cause,  they  were  to  be 
replaced  by  the  following  substitutes  :  Reveillere  -  Lepaux, 
Tiasource,  Isuard,  Lindet,  Thuriot,  Dubois  Crance,  Foni’rede, 
Merlin,  and  Cambaceres.  This  last  measure,  however,  was 
immediately  rescinded,  because  the  appointment  of  substitutes 
w  as  not  authorized  by  the  decree  which  established  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Some  may  deem  these  details  unnecessary,  and  may  say  that 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  w'e  are  examining. 
Though  Earere  and  his  editors  have  thought  proper  to  overlook 
many  circumstances,  this  is  not  a  reason  for  us  to  follow  their 
example,  w’hen,  even  as  mere  review  ers,  we  meet  with  facts  w  hich 
appear  to  us  of  some  imjiortancc,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

If,  at  the  mere  sound  of  these  words,  "Comite  de  salut  public,’ 
every  one  shudders,  and  utters  an  imprecation  upon  all  who 
formed  part  ol  it,  why  should  we  not  try  to  establish  a  distinc¬ 
tion  which  justice  claims,  and  which  may  lead  impartial  judges  to 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  men  and  the  political  events  of  those 
dreadtul  times  ?  We  give  the  names  composing  this  first  com* 
inittee,  because  to  them  nobody  can  attach  the  reproach  of  undue 
severity,  of  sauguiuarv  destruction.  So  long  as  the  members  j 
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wc  have  mentioned  compose  the  committee,  far  from  showing 
any  exjisperation,  they  resisted  the  popular  irritation,  and  even 
the  more  formidable  commands  of  Robespierre  and  of  the  Mon¬ 
tague.  Five  days  after  their  appointment  on  the  10th  of  April, 
Robespierre  renewed,  in  concluding  one  of  his  speeches,  the 
demand  for  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  committee 
refused  to  sui)port  him,  and  to  act  upon  his  motion.  But  there 
is  a  much  stronger  case  in  their  favour.  The  wife  and  the  two 
sisters  of  General  Dumouricz,  the  Countess  of  Schomberg  and 
the  Abbesse  of  Fervac(pics,  had  been  arrested  and  hurried  to 
Paris,  just  when  popular  indignation  against  the  general  was  at 
its  highest  pitch,  and  when  three  hundred  thousand  francs  had 
been  promised,  by  the  convention,  to  any  one  who  would  bring 
his  head ;  and  vet  the  wife  and  the  sisters  of  Dumouricz  were 
at  once  protected,  and  afterwards  saved. 

To  this  committee,  therefore,  which  was  rc-clccted  in  May 
and  June,  the  praise  of  humanity  is  due.  It  is  just,  also,  to 
declare  that,  during  that  interval  of  time,  the  ^  Girondins,'  were 
heroically  struggling  against  the  well  known  designs  of  the 
‘  Moidaytiey  headed  by  Robespierre  and  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
and  that  their  resistance  to  legislative  and  popular  vengeance 
greatly  assisted  the  committee :  but  when  the  Girondins  suc¬ 
cumbed,  when  Robespierre  had  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the 
assembly,  the  committee  was 'still  so  refractory  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  recompose  it.  This  was  done  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1793,  and  the  new  members  elected  were  :  Jean  bon  S’Andre, 
Barerc,Gasparin,  Couthon,  Thuriot,  St.  Just,  Pricur  de  la  Marne, 
lUh’ault  de  Sechelles,  and  Robert  Lindct.  Gasparin  having  re¬ 
signed  soon  afterwards,  Robespierre  had  himself  appointed  in 
his  place,  and,  one  month  later,  two  members,  Carnot  and 
Pricur  de  la  Cote  d^or,  were  added  to  the  committee,  which  had 
hitherto  been  composed  of  civilians,  to  superintend  the  military 
affairs.  Such  was  the  composition  of  the  second — of  the  pitiless 
committee  of  Saint  public,  Barere  w  as  the  only  member  of  this 
one  who  had  belonged  to  the  first;  and  this  circumstance  is, 
by  many,  considered  as  a  proof  that  he  w  as  in  opposition  to  the 
moderation  of  his  former  colleagues,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
convention,  a  fit  associate  of  the  new^  ones.  Let  us  not  be  un¬ 
just  even  towards  Barere.  We  have  ascertained  that,  in  the 
first  committee,  not  only  did  Barere  constantly  coincide  with 
the  moderate  and  merciful  views  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
but  that,  on  many  occasions  he  outstepped  them  all  in  indul¬ 
gence  and  commiseration  towards  the  conquered  party.  His 
re-election  was  ow  ing  to  a  deplorable  aptitude  which  he  had  ex¬ 
hibited,  even  during  the  constituent  assembly,  for  resuming  a 
discussion,  omitting  no  important  point,  for  seizing  the  principal 
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of  them,  and  clearly  arranging  the  whole,  so  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  arrived  at.  This,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  do ; 
and  as  few  had  an  equal  facility  for  this  kind  of  legislative  work, 
he  was  usually  chosen  as  reporter,  by  whatever  committee  he 
was  appointed  to,  after  his  first  appearance,  in  the  States  General 
of  1789.  To  this  fatal  talent  and  indefatigable  activity  he  owed 
his  rcjippointment,  and  the  choice  made  of  him,  by  his  colleagues, 
as  Rapporteur  du  Comite  de  Salut  Public, 

Our  justification  of  him  can  go  no  farther ;  and  we  sincerely 
lament  it.  It  would  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us,  to  be  able 
to  urge,  as  valid,  on  our  readers,  all  the  explanations  which  lie 
gave  us  of  his  conduct  in  the  second  committee,  and  all  the 
arguments  which  he  urged  upon  us,  when,  pressing  our  hands  in 
his,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  was  imploringly  saying,  *  Je- 
voudrais  vous  convaincre  AVe  must  admit  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  second  committee  w  as  appointed  and 
set  to  act,  w’crc  much  more  critical  than  those  which  led  to  its 
establishment  and  composition.  It  is  true  that  civil  war  had 
been  added  to  foreign  invasion.  It  is  true  that  thirty-two  de¬ 
partments  of  France  had  successively  revolted  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  convention :  some  in  support  of  the  cause  of  their 
Girondist  representatives,  w  ho  were  the  neither  imprisoned,  pre¬ 
vious  to  a  mock  trial,  and  beheaded,  or  fugitives  from  the  fury 
of  their  persecutors ;  some  in  behalf  of  the  monarchy  and  of  its 
legitimate  representatives.  It  is  true  that  the  divisions,  the  convul¬ 
sions  from  within,  vastly  increased  the  already  alarming  dangers 
from  without — that  the  plan  for  the  federalization  of  France, 
however  advantageous  to  the  country,  could  not,  at  that  time, 
but  assist  the  European  coalition  in  carrying  out  their  own  plan 
for  the  partition  of  France ;  and  that,  tlierefore,  this  was  not 
a  time  for  moderation,  indulgence,  and  conciliation.  It  is 
true,  in  fine,  that  the  second  committee  of  public  safety  mastered 
all  the  adverse  elements,  and  eventually  triumphed  over  their 
internal  and  external  enemies ;  and  that  it  preserved  France 
from  the  greatest  perils  that  a  country  was  ever  exposed  to. 
But  ail  this  has  no  weight  upon  our  mind,  when  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  the  means  employed  to  obtain  even  such  a  result; 
for  the  divisions,  the  convulsions  of  the  interior,  the  appalling 
dangers  which  were  conquered,  had  been  prepared,  promoted, 
and  carried  to  their  pitch,  by  the  atrocious  party  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  which  established  the  second  committee,  and  by  that  com¬ 
mittee  itself.  The  events  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  violation  of 
the  national  representation,  by  the  proscription  of  the  Gironde, 
were  the  signal  for  eivil  dissensions,  and  for  a  struggle  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  electoral  and  representative  inviolability  ;  and  besides 
that,  in  favour  of  men  whose  genius,  eloquence,  virtue,  and  pa- 
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triotism  had  long  been  pre-eminent.  The  exceiition  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  these  men — the  wanderings  and  miseries  to  which  the 
fugitives  were  subjected — the  persecutions  against  their  relatives, 
their  friends,  ami  their  constituents  :  sucli  were  the  eauses  of 
the  civil  war  which  riigcd  so  long  in  the  south,  and  in  the  west 
of  France,  whilst  the  armies  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
invading  her  frontiers.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  modern 
liberals,  we  hold  and  we  proelaiin  that  the  crimes  which  brought 
forth  these  unparalleled  convulsions,  and  the  crimes  by  which 
their  subduing  was  purchased,  can  never  be  obliterated  by  tlie 
success  with  which  they  were  attended.  Let  not  their  authors 
exclaim  :  '  Nous  avons  sauve  la  Patric.'  The  incendiaries  who 
set  one  house  on  lire,  and  afterw  ards  pull  down  two  others,  on 
each  side  of  the  first,  so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  of 
the  devouring  clement,  might  as  well  maintain  that  they  are  the 
preservers  of  a  tow  n. 

Harere  himself,  not  only  admits  the  atrocious  character  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  but  also 
agrees  with  us  in  our  opinion  upon  their  first  causes,  and  upon 
their  ultimate  conseipiences,  in  many  of  the  unconnected  and 
frccpiently  contradictory  notes  entitled  ^lemoirs.  He  atlmits 
that  he  had  a  share  in  their  adoption,  in  their  enforcement, 
which  share,  he  indefatigably  labours  to  reduce  to  the  mini¬ 
mum.  lie  contends  that  he  never  originated  any  of  those 
cruel  measures;  tliat  he  opposed  most  of  them  ;  but  that,  when 
introduced  by  one  of  the  members,  and  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  he  w  as  bound,  as  the  reporter,  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  to  report  accordingly,  without 
alluding  to  the  objections  of  the  minority;  without  even  hinting 
at  any  opposition.  He  gives  as  his  reasons,  for  thus  acting, 
that  union  and  unanimity  were  the  only  elements  of  safety  for 
France — that  the  shadow  only  of  division,  in  the  committee, 
w  ould  immediately  have  provoked  a  real  division  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  itself;  and  that  the  convention,  morally  and  physically 
enfeebled,  by  these  divisions,  would  not  have  been  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  formidable  assault  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  on 
the  independence  and  on  the  liberties  of  France. 

We  scorn  to  discuss  such  w  orthless  allegations,  and  wc  are 
sure,  all  our  readers  are  ready  to  join  us  when  wc  protest 
against  these  notions  of  official  duty — against  this  theory  of  the 
revolutionary  politicians.  No  doubt,  all  honest  men  reject 
those  principles,  and  will  look  on  Barerc  with  contempt,  for 
daring  to  avow  them,  and  will  have  a  firmer  conviction  of  his 
culpability,  since  he  had  no  better  proof  to  otter  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  And  yet,  these  notions,  this  thcor\%  these  principles,  are 
openly  avowed,  professed  and  acted  upon  by  the  committees  of 
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public  safety  of  our  own  times ;  for  we  cannot  give  another  name 
to  the  would-be-constitutional  governments  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Europe.  Even  here,  in  England,  under  any  administration. 
Whig  or  Tory,  this  system  prevails.  Lord  Brougham  admitted 
that,  when  m  the  ministry,  he  frequently  dilVered  from  his 
colleagues,  but  that,  in  order  not  to  enfeeble  the  government  of 
the  country,  by  the  exposure  of  the  divisions  in  tlie  eabinet,  he 
supported  measures  w  hieh  he  could  not  approve.  We  might 
adduce  many  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  the  march  of  the 
present  administration.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  far  from  approving  many  of  the  iniquitous  and 
violent  measures  of  the  home  secretary,  but,  for  the  public  safety, 
he  must  advocate  the  Factories  Bill,  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Bill,  and  the  Medical  Reform  Bill,  and  even  the  post-office  abo¬ 
minations  ;  in  one  word  any  bill,  and  any  deed,  which  the 
apostate  Whig  may  clioosc  to  offer  to  his  present  allies,  as  a 
token  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  of  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  he  has  at  length  embraced.  Thus,  in  the  intricate  and 
anomalous  thing  called  political  science,  conservatism  fetches  its 
arms  from  the  arsenals  of  the  Montague,  and  an  excuse  of  Ba- 
rere  becomes  a  precept  for  Sir  Robert ! 

A  better  excuse  for  Barere,  and  for  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  w  ith  regard  to  the  accusation  of  having  caused  all  the 
murders  which  were  perpetrated  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
would  have  been  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Surete 
Generalc,  from  which  emanated  most  of  the  orders  for  the  com¬ 
mitments  of  suspected  persons,  commitments  which  were  ge¬ 
nerally  the  precursors  of  immediate  death.  Yet  w  e  do  not  find 
even  an  allusion  to  it,  in  the  writings  of  Barere,  nor  even  in  the 
biographic  notice  of  Carnot.  This  omission  surprises  us  the  more 
as,  a  few’  days  ago,  looking  in  the  Moniieur  of  1794,  to  ascertain 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  our  statements  in  this  article,  w  e  found 
Barere  complaining  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Security 
arrogated  to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  setting  persons  at 
liberty.  We  must  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  Barere  w  as  jea¬ 
lous  of  exercising  this  prmlege,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  some 
credit,  when,  in  Ins  owm  defence,  he  enumerates  the  wtims 
saved  by  him,  and  expresses  his  deep  regret  at  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  to  save  many  more.  H.  Carnot  must  have  been  strongly 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  Barere’s  merciful  disposition,  when  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  his  notice,  he  says ;  ^  Quelles  que  soient  les  pre¬ 
tentions  de  ceux  qui  reclament  pour  eux  seuls  le  privilege  de  la 
moderation,  il  y  a  dans  toutes  les  opinions,  dans  tons  les  partis, 
des  hommes  modei'es  et  des  hommes  violents.  Barere  appartient 
evidemment  h  la  premiere  classe.  On  cite  de  lui,  quelques 
phrases  tristement  celebres  :  les  plus  condamnables  lui  ont  ^te 
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faiissement  attribu6es,  nous  en  Hvons  la  preuve ;  d’autres  sont 
simpleraent,  qu’on  nous  passe  Texpression,  des  gasconades  ter- 
roristes,  issues  des  habitudes  de  son  esprit,  bien  plus  que  dcs 
fibres  de  son  arae ;  et  ces  paroles  h\  sont  moins  nonibreuses 
dans  la  vie  de  Barere,  que  Ics  actes  d’liumanite  et  les  services 
personnels.' 

We  cannot  completely  participate  in  this  opinion  of  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  Ihirere.  As  we  have  said  before,  he  was  a  most  im- 
pressible  man,  a  man  of  impulse,  and  unfortunately  too  fre¬ 
quently  spoke  under  violent  impressions,  and  acted  according 
to  the  sudden  impulse  of  the  dreadful  circumstances  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  found  himself.  In  all  his  speeches,  as  in 
all  his  acts,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  is,  if  we 
may  say  so,  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  prevalent  ideas  and 
feelings  of  the  moment ;  and,  almost  const^intly,  as  if  he  had  no 
ideas,  no  feelings  of  his  own.  This  was  our  judgment  of  him 
expressed  long  ago,  and  in  corroboration  of  it  we  quote  again  the 
biographer : — 

‘  Barere  n'etait  point  un  homrae  de  meditation,  mais  un 
homme  de  production.  Chez  lui,  toute  pensee  se  traduisait  h 
I'instant  en  un  ecrit.  De  h\  taut  d'ebauches  informes,  taut  de 
plans  peu  muris.  Politique,  legislation,  administration,  histoire, 
religion,  morale,  critique  litteraire,  beaux  arts,  rolnans  et  poesie, 
il  a  tout  cssaye.  Mais  ce  qui  merite  le  plus  d'attention,  dans 
son  heritage  litteraire,  e'est  une  serie  d'aumoins  quarante  vo¬ 
lumes  manuscrits,  dans  lesqucls  il  consignait  chaque  jour  ses 
observations,  ses  souvenirs,  les  fruits  de  ses  lectures.  Senilia : 
tel  est  la  titre  qu'il  a  donne  aux  derniers  volumes  de  cette  pre- 
cicuse  bibliothequc.' 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  astonishment,  that,  in  the 
forty  manuscript  volumes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
M.  Carnot  should  have  found  nothing  more  interesting,  more 
instructive,  and  more  important,  than  the  greatest  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  four  volumes  he  has  published,  the  last  of 
which  is  a  sort  of  biographical  sketch  of  contemporaries, 
composed  at  diftcrent  epochs,  and  which  therefore  presents  a 
multitude  of  contradictions.  We  insist  upon  the  point,  which 
we  have  already  touched,  that  this  sketch  had  better 
have  been  omitted.  A  man,  in  the  situation  of  Bjirerc,  so  ge¬ 
nerally  accused,  not  to  say  convicted,  has  no  right  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  his  fellow  men,  and  above  all,  ought  not  to  have  dealt 
with  them,  not  only  with  severity,  but  even  with  passionate 
injustice ;  as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  Lafayette,  Du  Mou- 
rier,  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  Duke  of  Plaisance,  and  many 
others,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  have  better  claims  than 
Barere  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country  and  to  the  esteem  of 
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posterity.  H.  Carnot  was  wrong  in  giving  publicity  to  these 
renewed  accusations ;  but  .it  is  not  the  only  fault  we  find  in 
his  collection  from  the  manuscripts  of  Barere. 

The  only  subject  on  which  Barere  never  altered  his  mind  was 
England,  and  the  only  feeling  which  he  constantly  exhibited, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  the  end  of  his  life  w  as  hatred 
of  England,  of  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing,  AVe  have  in 
his  A'o/ice  Historique  five  pages  closely  printed,  which  were  written 
in  July,  18M),  six  months  before  his  decease,  and  which  breathe 
all  the  aversion  he  had  so  frequently  expressed  towards  Great 
Britain.  That  Barere,  after  the  treaty  of  that  date,  and  wit¬ 
nessing  the  indignation  of  the  whole  nation  deceived  by  her  own 
government,  on  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  this  treaty, 
should  have,  as  at  all  former  times,  reflected  public  opinion,  is 
for  us  as  a  matter  of  course,  wdth  which  we  cannot  be  angr}\ 
But  that  in  181*1,  Carnot  should  reproduce  the  passionate  lucu¬ 
brations  of  the  man  who  was  the  least  able  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  policy  of  England,  that  he  should  do  it  for  no  other 
object  than  to  establish  the  constant  nationality  of  Barere,  and 
to  give  to  his  appeal  to  posterity  the  support  of  national  preju¬ 
dices — this  is  what  we  consider  as  unworthy  of  him.  Liberal 
minded  men,  or  people  professing  liberal  opinions,  ought  never 
to  pander  to  national  prejudices,  or  stir  up  national  jealousies. 
The  greatest  injury  which  can  be  done  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
is  the  revival  of  that  hostile  rivalry,  which  has  existed  too  long, 
between  England  and  France,  and  which,  w  e  hoped,  had  for  ever 
been  put  an  end  to  in  July,  1830.  At  that  epoch  every  one  felt 
the  want  of,  every  one  expressed  the  wish  for,  an  intimate  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  two  countries ;  for,  every  one  clearly  saw'  that 
the  union  of  France  and  England  could  alone  successfully  ter¬ 
minate  the  struggle  between  intelligent  and  moral  force,  on  one 
side,  and  physical  force,  with  ignorance,  on  the  other;  the 
struggle,  in  fact,  between  liberty  and  despotism.  Why,  then 
again  sow'  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  two  nations  promi 
nent  in  Flurope  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  power,  when,  all 
over  the  w  orld,  the  unintelligent  and  physical  pow  ers  arc,  every 
day,  strengthening  their  unholy  alliance  ?  That,  on  the  brink 
of  Ins  tomb,  Barere  should  have  done  so,  cannot  surprise  any 
one.  The  old  ‘  ConventioueF  knew  better  than  any  body  else 
that,  had  not  England  joined  the  eoalition  of  the  European 
absolutists  in  1 793,  the  w'ar  w'ould  not  have  been  protracted  for 
more  than  a  few  mouths,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  France,  the  internal  dissensions,  the  reign  of  terror, 
would  have  been  avoided.  Barere  himself  w'ould  not  have  ac¬ 
quired  his  unenviable  celebrity ;  he  would  not  have  made  so 
many  reports. 
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It  is  to  those  reports,  most  of  M’liieh  are  upon  the  sueeess  of 
the  republican  armies,  and  in  whieh  his  eloquence  spared  not  the 
foreign  governments,  that  Barerc  owes  the  rank  which  foreigners, 
and  even  his  countrymen  attribute  to  him  among  his  fellow 
revolutionists.  In  his  capacity  of  reporter  of  the  committee,  he 
every  day  ascended  the  tribune  :  his  name  was  every  day  before 
the  public :  his  speeches  w  ere  read  with  extraordinary  avidity, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  important  events  they  related,  but  also 
because  there  were  always  in  them  some  enthusiastic  and  strik¬ 
ing  sentences,  not  much  in  accordance  with  good  taste  indeed, 
but  much  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  that  epoch  of  irritation, 
lie  therefore  obtained  credit  for  being  an  actor,  when  he  was 
merely  a  mouthpiece.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
knew  him  well,  ( Jacquemont,)  who,  speaking  of  him,  told  us, 
‘  Barerc  serait  regarde  comme  un  excellent  citoyen,  s^il  n'avait 
su  ni  parler,  ni  ecrire.^ 

The  revolution  which  overthrew  Kobespierre,  the  causes  of 
which  are  still  very  little  known,  was  not  anticipated  by  Barerc, 
who  how  ever  contributed  to  it,  so  soon  as  the  attack  began  :  and 
its  tendencies  and  consequences  seem  to  have  been  equally  un- 
pcrceived  by  him.  We  find  (not  in  his  memoirs,  but  in  the 
Moniteur)  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  11th  Thermidor,  two  days 
after  the  revolution,  Barerc  proposed  to  the  convention  to  com¬ 
plete  the  committee  of  public  safety,  by  appointing  Duval,  Ber¬ 
nard  dc  Saiiites,  and  Eschasscriaux,  in  the  room  of  Robespierre, 
Saint  Just,  and  Couthon,  who  had  been  outlawed  and  guillo¬ 
tined.  The  assembly  demurred  to  this  proposal,  the  renewal  of 
the  whole  committee  was  decreed,  and  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Thermidor,  the  new'  members  were  appointed  in  the  following 
order :  Breard,  Eschasscriaux,  Laloi,  Thuriot,  Trcilhard,  Tallicn, 
Legendre,  Goupilleau,  Merlin  dc  Thionville,  Andre  Dumont, 
Jean  dc  Bry,  and  Bernard  de  Saintes.  These  names  at  once 
told  Barerc  that  the  public  safety  w^ould  soon  require  liis  own 
head. 

In  the  new  committee  were  many  of  the  late  commissioners 
of  the  convention  in  the  departments,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers,  had  cxliibitcd  sucli  a  profligacy  and  dishonesty  as 
well  as  cruelty,  that  the  committee  itself  at  last,  aw^akened  by 
the  indignant  voice  of  the  population,  was  compelled,  first  to 
express  its  dissatisfaction,  then  to  recall  some  of  the  perpetrators 
of  those  atrocities,  and  afterw  ards,  in  order  to  screen  itself  from 
the  responsibility  of  those  crimes,  even  to  denounce  their  authors, 
and  demand  justice.  Robespierre,  who  had  obsened  this  dis¬ 
position,  in  some  members  of  the  committee,  had  determined  to 
do  so  himself,  and  to  do  it  alone,  without  even  mentioning  his 
design  to  his  colleagues.  lie  w  ent  farther  than  this  :  the  better 
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to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  merits  of  his  resolutions,  he  thought 
proper  to  attack  the  committee  itself,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  failure ;  for  it  compelled  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  as 
well  as  Barere,  to  turn  against  him,  and  to  join  Tallieii,  Freroii, 
and  their  party  in  the  cry  ‘  a  has  le  Tyran!*  and  thus  the  man, 
who  was,  either  conscientiously  or  treacherously,  seeking  for  the 
honour  of  avenging  outraged  humanity,  fell  and  died  an  object 
of  general  execration,  as  the  originator  and  the  promoter  of  the 
crimes  which  he  designed  to  have  duly  punished. 

But  if  llobespierrc,  St.  Just  and  Couthon,  were  justly  out¬ 
lawed,  as  the  authors  of  the  reign  of  terror,  it  was  clear  that 
there  were  accomplices  who  had  supported,  in  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  the  plans  of  the  first ;  otherwise,  being  in  a  mino¬ 
rity,  they  could  not  have  carried  out  their  cruel  measures.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  Tallien,  Freron,  Merlin  de 
Thionville,  and  others,  late  commissioners  in  the  departments, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  terrorists,  to  denounce  and  to  crush  those 
accomplices  forming  the  majority  of  the  committee ;  for,  this 
being  done,  all  the  participators  in  the  revolutionary  horrors 
could  justify  their  conduct  by  pleading  the  dire  obligation  of 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  duodecemvirs.  The  reports  of  Barere 
and  some  acts  of  Bellaud  Yarennes,  and  of  Collot  dMlcrbois, 
were  sufficient  grounds  for  accusations.  Yet  they  might  have 
been  contested  in  a  regular  trial,  even  before  the  revolutionary 
tribuiuds ;  and  dangerous  recriminations  might  have  been 
offered  ;  it  was  therefore  considered  more  convenient  to  sen¬ 
tence  them  to  banishment,  without  trial,  by  a  decree  of  the 
convention. 

Our  object,  in  writing  this  article,  has  constantly  been,  wc 
cannot  say  to  show  what  Barere  really  was  during  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  career,  (this  is  difficult  to  ascertain  even  for  ourselves), 
but  to  give  as  many  features  of  his  character  as  we  had  ob¬ 
served,  and  to  assist  our  readers  in  re-considering  the  judgments 
passed  upon  him.  In  our  opinion,  those  judgments  have 
been  much  too  severe ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  coun¬ 
tenance  the  efforts  now  made,  not  only  to  have  those  judg¬ 
ments  reversed,  but  also  to  obtain  for  him  a  kind  of  apotheosis ; 
though  it  is  possible,  that,  in  France,  these  efforts  may  be  crowned 
with  success.  Such  arc  the  contempt  and  hatred  entertained 
against  the  present  government,  that  any  one  of  the  preceding 
governments,  even  the  convention  and  its  awful  committees 
seem,  to  many  Frenchmen,  much  preferable,  as  having,  to  use 
the  expressions  of  an  impartial  judge,  (Lafayette),  *  Fhypocrisie 
de  moins,  et  Ic  desinteressement  de  plus.^ 

There  is  not  a  horrid  sentence,  there  is  not  a  crime  of  the 
convention,  of  her  committees  and  of  the  terrorists,  which  has 
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not  been  repeated  and  renewed  by  the  Freneb  rulers  of  the  day. 

A  government  must  be  unpopular  !  We  must  inspire  terror  !  we 
must  be  without  mercy  !  ‘  Un  bon  gouvernement  doit  etre  im- 

populaire.— II  faut  intimider.— 11  fiiut  etre  impitoyable/ — such 
are  the  doctrines  professed  by  M.  Guizot,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  1830,  in  1832,  and  1831;  and  these  doctrines 
have  been  uniformly  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  King 
Egalite,  as,  in  former  times,  by  the  worthy  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  of  his  father.  Three  times  has  Lyons,  three  times  lias 
Piu-is  been  treated  by  the  new  terrorists  as  the  former  city  had 
been,  only  once,  by  their  predecessors ;  and  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  France  have  been  subjected,  more  or  less,  to  the 
same  treatment.  Revolutionary  tribunals  were  not  established, 
only  because  they  are  not  needed — because  they  have  something 
bcUcr,  a  house  of  peers  led  by  Pasquier  and  Decazes,  and  royal 
courts  which  emulate  them.  Now  the  royal  court  of  Paris  can 
boast  of  a  Hebert,  who  has,  long  ago,  eclipsed  his  homonyme  of 
1791,  in  his  most  furibund  accusations.  The  executioners  arc 
not,  as  of  old,  a  small  and  ragged  portion  of  the  populace, 
called  the  revolutionary  army ;  it  is  a  numerous,  well-trained, 
well-fed,  and  well-dressed,  regular  army.  Instead  of  Santerre 
and  Ilenriot,  we  see  Soult  and  Rugeaud;  but  the  former  were, 
— one  a  brewer,  and  the  other  we  do  not  remember  what ;  while 
the  latter  are  dukes  and  field  marshals.  This  makes  all  the 
ditlerence  between  them,  and  causes  the  ditterent  estimate  of 
the  same  foul  aud  abominable  misdeeds.  The  new  terrorists 
are  clever,  wise,  and  honest  statesmen.  The  secret  service 
funds  of  the  police  salary  panegyrists  in  all  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Paris ;  and  here,  in  old,  honest,  and  free 
England,  we  lately  saw,  with  shame,  the  highest  honours  paid 
to  some  of  these  men,  whom  history  will  brand  with  everlasting 
infamy. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country  may  perhaps  soon  lead  to ;  but  we  well  know',  that  it  is 
in  vain  we  should  expect  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  horrors,  if,  while  we  launch  our  anathemas  against  those 
who,  after  a  short  triumph,  have  paid  with  their  life,  or  long 
exile,  the  penalty  deserved  by  their  atrocities,  we  prodigally 
bestow  our  praises  aud  our  homage  upon  their  more  successful 
mutators,  who  have  secured  the  prolongation  of  their  tyranny, 
by  a  greater  perfidy  and  a  greater  corruption.  The  reverse 
w  ould  certainly  be  a  more  rational,  a  more  beneficial  system ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  in  keeping  with  the  maxim  of 
noble-minded  men,  ^  Parcere  subjectis  et  debcllare  superbos.^ 
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Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  Father  Ripa;  being  Thirteen  Years*  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  Peking  in  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  With 
an  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  the  College  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Chinese  at  Naples.  Selected  and  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Fortunate  Prandi.  London :  John  Murray. 

This  is  an  interesting,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  relations 
with  China,  a  valuable  work.  It  forms  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
Mr.  Murray^s  Home  and  Colonial  Library,  and  will  amply  sus¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  that  deserv  edly  popular  series.  We  are 
indebted  for  it  to  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  but  for  whom  Father 
Ripa’s  work,  like  those  of  many  other  modern  Italian  histo¬ 
rians,  would  have  remained  unknown  to  the  English  public. 
The  volume  contains  a  condensation  of  those  portions  of  the 
learned  Jesuit’s  History  of  the  Chinese  College  which  relate  to 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  will 
be  regarded  with  considerable  interest  by  all  intelligent  readers. 
Though  Father  Ilipa’s  w^ork  was  composed  about  a  century^  ago, 
its  value  is  very  partially,  if  at  all,  diminished  at  the  present 
day.  The  institutions  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  remain  much 
as  they  were  during  his  sojourn  at  Peking,  whilst  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  observation  has  visibly  increased.  Very  few  Euro¬ 
peans  have  had  an  opportunity  during  the  last  century  of  look¬ 
ing  into  the  interior  of  Chinese  society,  much  less  of  noticing  the 
private  life  and  social  habits  of  the  ruler  of  that  mysterious 
people.  Our  stock  of  information,  therefore,  has  received  very 
slight  additions,  and  our  theories  respecting  the  government  and 
manners  of  the  Chinese  have  been  little  more  than  inferences 
from  the  reports  of  the  earlier  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  whole 
history  of  this  people  is  unique :  it  forms  a  chapter  by  itself, 
and  must  be  judged  of  by  laws  dissimilar  in  many  respects  from 
those  which  are  applicable  to  European  states.  We  have  no 
other  instance  on  record  of  a  people  having  advanced  so  far  in 
civilization,  and  then  suddenly  stopping  short ;  depriving  them¬ 
selves  of  the  benefits  of  past  experience,  and  overruling  Jill  the 
onward  tendencies  of  intellect.  They  constitute  a  problem, 
not  yet  solved,  and  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  the 
philosopher.  The  first  thing  requisite  in  order  to  understand 
their  history  and  condition  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts. 
This  is  far  from  having  been  obtained,  as  few  intelligent  Euro¬ 
peans  have  visited  their  shores,  and  of  these  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  only  have  been  admitted  to  their  dwellings  and  confidence. 

Father  Ripa  was  one  of  the  latter  clfiss,  and  his  work  conse¬ 
quently  throws  more  light  on  the  facts  of  the  cjisc  than  any 
other  with  which  we  have  been  fortunjite  enough  to  meet.  Hi* 
personal  character  and  biography  are  highly  interesting,  and  the 
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latter,  as  told  by  himself,  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  cariiest- 
iicss  which  the  disciples  of  a  purer  faith  might  profitably  imitate. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  his  life  was  frivolous  and  dissipated  ;  he 
was  then  a  resident  at  Naples,  and  in  the  year  1700,  when 
strolling  about  the  streets  in  search  of  amusement,  came  sud¬ 
denly  on  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  preaching  to  the  people  in 
the  open  air.  The  doctrine  of  the  preacher  was  subversive  of 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  tended  to  awaken  in  his 
youthful  auditor  a  sense  of  demerit  which  filled  him  with  alarm, 
and  determined  him  on  reformation.  ‘  Methought,^  he  remarks, 

'  I  saw  God  himself  menacing  me  from  above,  while  below  the 
torments  of  hell  lay  ready  to  receive  me.^  His  struggle  was 
severe,  but  the  firm  character  of  his  mind  soon  shewed  itself, 
lie  resolved  on  entering  the  church,  and  looked  about  him  for 
some  special  vocation  in  which  to  render  more  than  ordinary 
scrnce  to  the  Deity.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1701,  he  entered 
the  church,  and  was  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  institute 
a  new  religious  community,  without  any  definite  notion  of  what 
its  character  or  special  design  should  be.  This  was  explained 
on  his  return  from  Salerno,  whither  he  had  been  for  ordination  ; 
and  as  the  narrative  is  brief,  and  is,  moreover,  highly  charac¬ 
teristic,  w’c  give  it  in  the  writcr^s  own  words : — 

'Being  determined  to  obey  Father  Torres,  I  waited  upon  him  as 
soon  as  I  came  back  to  Naples,  and  requested  an  order  of  admission 
to  my  novitiate.  He  had  returned  from  Rome  only  the  day  before, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  penitents.  The  moment  he 
saw  me,  he  said,  '  Good  morning  to  you,  good  man ;  prepare  for 
China.' 

'  I  was  surprised,  and  wondered  what  he  could  mean ;  for  I  had 
never  heard  any  thing  about  China.  Perceiving  this.  Father  Torres 
added,  that  China  was  a  nation  of  idolaters,  who,  from  want  of  la¬ 
bourers  in  the  Gospel,  lived  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism;  that 
Clement  XL,  the  reigning  pope,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil,  had 
recently  attached  to  the  propaganda  a  college  for  the  instruction  of 
European  ecclesiastics  in  the  Chinese  language,  that  they  might  carry 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Gospel  to  those  benighted  heathens,  and  that 
accordingly  his  holiness  had  commanded  him  to  send  some  of  his  pe¬ 
nitents  to  Rome  for  that  purpose. 

‘  As  Father  Torres  spake  these  words,  the  mist  which  filled  my 
mind  vanished,  and  I  now,  greatly  to  my  wonder,  perceived  that  this 
was  the  very  service  to  which  God  had  called  me.  When  w'e  were 
left  alone,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  spoken  in  jest  or  in  earnest, 
as  in  the  latter  case  I  would  go  to  China  willingly.  '  Whether  you 
will  or  not,  to  China  you  shall  go,'  he  replied. 

'  How  then  can  I  pass  my  novitiate  with  you,  if  I  am  to  enter  the 
college  at  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  China  ? '  said  I. 

*  At  first  he  did  not  understand  me,  for  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
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had  ordered  me  to  become  a  Pious  Labourer ;  but  after  I  had  re¬ 
minded  him  of  this,  he  answered,  '  Pious  Labourer !  Pious  Labourer ! 
God  has  destined  you  for  the  Chinese  mission.* 

'  This  made  me  perfectly  happy ;  and  I  walked  home  so  elevated 
in  spirit,  that  I  scarcely  felt  the  ground  I  trod  on.* — pp.  4,  5. 

He  immediately  repaired  to  Rome  to  qualify  for  his  mis¬ 
sion,  where,  he  says :  ^  I  mended  my  own  clothes,  washed  my 
only  shirt  at  night,  and  even  slept  on  a  mat,  owing  to  which 
I  have  been  dreadfully  tormented  with  rheumatism  ever  since.' 
During  his  vacations  he  went  on  preaching  missions  into  the 
surrounding  country,  and  seems  to  have  exerted  no  small  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  people  whom  he  visited.  The  following  narra¬ 
tive  reads  a  lesson  of  simple-minded  earnestness  which  rebukes 
the  supineness  and  indifference  of  better-informed  men : — 

'  An  old  man  of  that  place,  with  six  of  his  sons,  had  for  several 
years  sought  the  life  of  a  relative  who  had  murdered  his  seventh  son. 
Neither  the  exhortations  of  several  ecclesiastics  nor  the  authority  of 
Cardinal  Barberini  and  other  distinguished  personages  who  had  in¬ 
terposed,  had  been  sufficient  to  reconcile  them.  The  unfortunate 
murderer  wandered  day  and  night  about  the  mountains  and  forests  to 
escape  from  his  pursuers.  Various  persons  informed  me  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  solicited  me  to  do  my  utmost  to  pacify  the  family. 
The  fugitive  himself,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  friends,  all  in 
arms,  came  down  from  the  mountains  under  cover  of  the  night,  to 
entreat  me  to  the  same  effect. 

'  I  waited  till  Easter,  when  I  knew  that  his  uncle  and  cousins 
would  come  to  confession.  The  latter  did,  one  after  tlie  other,  come 
to  my  feet,  and  I  exhorted  them  to  peace.  They  all  replied  that  they 
bore  no  hatred  in  their  hearts  to  the  assassin,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  forgive  him,  if  the  permission  of  their  father,  in  whose  power 
they  were,  could  be  obtained.  Last  of  all,  the  father  came  to  con¬ 
fession  ;  and  after  I  had  admonished  him  at  great  length,  he  told  me 
that  he  did  not  entertain  any  resentment  against  his  nephew,  but  that 
he  wished  justice  to  take  its  course.  I  at  once  understood  his  object 
in  this  subterfuge,  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  repeat  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  which  he  did,  not  suspecting  my  intentions.  When  he  came 
to  the  words,  ‘and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us,*  I  desired  him  to  explain  their  force  and  meaning; 
whereupon,  by  the  Divine  grace,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Having  recovered  his  composure,  he  promised  to  pardon  and  em¬ 
brace  his  nephew,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  time  he  should 
meet  him.  As,  however,  I  feared  that  his  resolution  might  be  a 
transient  ebullition  rather  than  a  holy  purpose,  I  sent  secretly  to  the 
fugitive  nephew,  directing  him  to  conceal  himself  in  the  belfry  on  a 
certain  evening,  when  I  intended  to  preach  upon  the  subject  of  love 
to  our  enemies,  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  sermon  I  should  call  lum. 
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fearlessly  to  come  forward,  accompanied  by  the  rector  and  his  other 
friends. 

*  By  the  Divine  assistance,  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  results.  At  about  dusk,  when  I  had  finished  my  sermon  upon 
love  to  our  enemies,  at  which  all  the  injured  family  were  present,  I 
intimated  that  the  women  might  go  home  in  peace,  and  that  the  men 
only  should  remain  to  do  penance.  I  then  caused  the  door  of  the 
church  to  be  locked,  and  in  a  short  discourse  I  exhorted  them  to  self¬ 
castigation.  After  this,  the  crucifix,  as  1  had  previously  arranged, 
was  brought  out  of  the  sacristry,  and  borne  between  two  lighted 
torches.  At  the  same  time  I  repeated  the  most  cogent  arguments 
which  I  had  used  in  my  sermon,  and  urged  the  congregation  to  put 
in  practice  what  they  had  heard,  pardoning  each  other,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  in  sign  of  peace.  Many  who  had  been  at  variance  then  came  and 
embraced  each  other  at  my  feet.  Such  was  the  emotion  and  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  the  congregation  that  they  were  all  in  tears.  Perceiving 
among  tliem  the  uncle  of  the  assassin,  I  called  him  by  name,  and  he 
immediately  came  and  threw  himself  at  my  feet.  I  asked  him  in  the 
presence  of  all,  whether  he  really  forgave  liis  nephew,  and  he  replied 
in  a  deliberate  tone  that  he  did.  I  inquired  if  he  promised  this  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  image  he  then  held  in  his  hand ;  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  made  him  repeat  this  several  times  in 
a  loud  voice.  Then  I  blessed  him,  his  family,  and  all  his  concerns, 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  for  the  great  satisfaction  he  gave  to  God, 
and  to  all  the  court  of  Heaven,  by  granting  pardon,  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  the  man  by  whom  he  had  been  injured ;  and  finally  I 
asked  him,  if  at  that  moment  his  culpable  nephew  were  on  his  knees 
to  ask  forgiveness,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  how  he  would  act  ?  He  re¬ 
plied  that  he  would  gladly  take  him  to  his  heart.  I  then  made  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  and  the  offender  was  conducted  by  the  rector 
into  my  presence.  As  soon  as  he  was  seen  approaching,  the  sobbing 
of  the  people  increased.  The  old  man  was  greatly  surprised  at  this, 
for  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  entrance,  and  did  not  see  his  nephew, 
who,  however,  the  next  moment  fell  at  his  feet,  craving  pardon,  for 
the  love  of  Christ.  At  first  the  old  man  stood  motionless,  struck  with 
surprise.  He  seemed  bewildered,  by  the  extraordinary  scene,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do.  I  endeavoured  to  calm  him ;  and,  with  the 
crucifix  in  my  hand,  I  reiterated  my  arguments  to  induce  him  to  for¬ 
giveness,  till,  urged  by  the  grace  that  was  working  in  him,  he  sud¬ 
denly  embraced  his  nephew,  kissed  and  pardoned  him,  and  gave  him 
his  benediction.  His  example  was  instantly  followed  by  his  sons, 
who,  one  after  the  other,  sobbing  and  weeping,  embraced  their  cousin, 
while  all  the  congregation,  bathed  in  tears,  blessed  and  praised  God.' 

•pp.  10— -12. 

Being  at  length  appointed  to  the  Chinese  mission,  he  was 
admitted,  together  with  his  companions,  to  the  Pope^s  presence, 
whose  gifts  are  described  with  a  simplicity  which,  were  not  the 
matter  too  serious  for  jocularity,  would  provoke  a  smile : — 
VoL.  XVII.  V 
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'  After  having/  says  the  narrator,  ^  solemnly  exhorted  ns  zea¬ 
lously  to  fulfil  our  divine  mission,  his  Holiness  gave  to  each  of 
us  a  silver  medal,  with  the  indulgence  in  articulo  mortis.  He 
granted  us,  also,  the  faculty  of  gaining  plenary  indulgence 
every  month ;  the  favour  of  a  pri\ileged  altar  once  a  week ;  the 
right  of  blessing  five  thousand  medals,  crucifixes,  or  rosaries, 
with  the  usual  indulgencies ;  the  privilege  of  confessing  to  one 
another  during  our  voyage ;  the  power  of  giving  plenary  indul¬ 
gences  in  articulo  mortis,  not  attached  to  a  crucifix,  which  might 
be  lost,  but  to  our  own  persons ;  and  lastly,  the  authority  of 
deciding  by  majority  of  votes  all  questions  and  doubts  that 
might  arise  during  our  journey/ 

Father  Ripa  proceeded  to  China  by  way  of  London,  and  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  his  voyage  contains  some  amusing 
illustrations  of  character  as  well  as  proofs  of  his  superstition. 
We  pass  over  these  to  introduce  our  readers  to  that  portion  of 
his  work  that  relates  to  China,  which  may  be  advantageously 
prefaced  by  his  description  of  the  style  of  his  predecessors. 
Referring  to  two  persons  whom  he  had  in  some  degree  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  cliristianity,  lie  remarks : — 

*  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  observe  that,  if  our  European  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China  would  conduct  themselves  with  less  ostentation, 
and  accommodate  their  manners  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  condi¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  converts  would  be  immensely  increased ;  for  the 
Chinese  possess  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  are  both  prudent  and 
docile  But,  unfortunately,  our  missionaries  have  adopted  the  lofty 
and  pompous  manner  known  in  China  by  the  appellation  of  *Tti- 
mjen.*  Their  garments  are  made  of  the  richest  materials ;  they  go 
nowhere  on  foot,  but  always  in  sedans,  on  horseback,  or  in  boats,  and 
with  numerous  attendants  following  them.  With  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  all  the  missionaries  live  in  this  manner ;  and  thus,  as  they 
never  mix  with  the  people,  they  make  but  few  converts.  The  diffu¬ 
sion  of  our  holy  religion  in  these  parts  has  been  almost  entirely  owing 
to  the  catechists  who  are  in  their  service,  to  other  Christians,  or  to 
the  distribution  of  Christian  books  in  the  Chinese  language.  Ihus, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  missionary  who  can  boast  of  having  made  a 
convert  by  his  own  preaching,  for  they  merely  baptize  those  who 
have  been  already  converted  by  others ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  infants,  aged  persons,  and  those  that  are  sick,  are  baptiied 
by  native  Christians.* — p.  43. 

Like  most  of  liis  brethren,  Father  Ripa  obtained  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  His  occupation  was  that  of  an 
engraver,  and  as  he  was  generally  in  attendance  on  the  monarch 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  noting  his  habits  and  character. 
In  1711  he  accompanied  him  on  a  hunting  expedition,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  interesting  sketch  : —  • 
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'  After  another  day's  rest  and  one  of  travelling,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th  we  began  what  they  call  the  little  hunt,  which  is  for  deer, 
hares,  and  pheasants.  Hitherto,  we  Europeans  had  preceded  the 
company  about  two  hours’  march — the  Emperor  intending  that  we 
should  thus  avoid  the  dust  and  confusion  always  produced  by  a 
whole  army  on  horseback ;  now,  however,  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 
sport,  he  ordered  that  we  should  march  immediately  after  him,  and 
keep  within  sight  of  him.  We  had  come  to  a  small  plain  covered 
with  luxuriant  verdure,  where  a  number  of  soldiers  formed  a  semi¬ 
circle  around  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  few  steps  in  advance,  followed 
by  his  family  and  suite,  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  flanked 
by  falconers. 

‘  As  the  circle  advanced  at  a  slow  pace,  innumerable  pheasants, 
hares,  and  deer  were  seen  to  fly  or  run  out  of  the  grass  and  the  bushes 
in  all  directions.  Eagles,  trained  for  the  purpose,  were  let  loose 
upon  the  deer ;  against  the  hares  and  pheasants  arrows  and  hawks 
were  employed.  This  continued  for  about  an  hour,  when  wo  came 
to  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  were  obliged  to  proceed  in  search  of  an¬ 
other  spot  across  those  valleys  and  hills  of  Tartary.  Then,  when  we 
came  to  the  other  places  adapted  to  the  sport,  this  was  repeated  seve¬ 
ral  times,  and  always  in  the  same  manner. 

‘Having  crossed  several  hills,  we  now  arrived  in  an  open  place, 
skirted  by  verdant  heights  ;  and  in  the  early  morning  the  stag*hunt 
was  begun,  which  being  conducted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
ours,  1  shall  here  describe  minutely.  On  this  occasion  the  army 
consisted  of  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  divided  into  two  wings,  one  of 
which  passed  on  towards  the  east,  then  turned  northward,  whilst  the 
other  proceeded  to  the  west,  then  likewise  turned  in  a  northern  direc¬ 
tion.  As  they  marched  on,  each  man  halted,  so  as  to  remain  about 
a  bow-shot  distant  from  the  next,  till  at  length  they  surrounded  the 
hills.  Then,  at  a  given  word,  in  an  instant  they  all  advanced  slowly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  driving  the  stags  before  them,  and 
went  on  in  this  manner  till  one  was  not  more  than  half  a  bow-shot 
distant  from  the  other.  Every  alternate  soldier  now  halted,  and  the 
next  continuing  to  advance,  two  circles  were  formed,  one  being  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  other.  After  this,  they  all  moved  in 
the  same  direction,  till  the  soldiers  of  the  inner  circle  being  so  near  as 
to  shake  hands,  they  divided  again  and  formed  a  third  circle ;  when, 
preserving  their  relative  distances,  they  advanced  again  till  the 
soldiers  and  horses  of  the  innermost  circle  touched  each  other. 

‘  The  inner  or  third  circle  was  less  than  a  bow-shot  distant  from 
the  second,  but  the  distance  from  this  to  the  outer  circle  was  much 
greater.  The  three  circles  having  thus  taken  up  their  ultimate  po¬ 
sition,  the  emperor  entered  into  the  centre,  followed  by  the  male 
part  of  his  family  and  relatives,  and  surrounded  by  the  best  and  most 
expert  hunters,  armed  for  his  defence.  The  ladies  were  conducted 
into  pavilions  erected  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  they  could 
view  the  sport  without  being  seen.  A  similar  situation  was  allotted 
to  us,  but  we  remained  on  horseback. 

N  2 
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'  The  signal  being  given,  the  Emperor  himself  opened  the  chase  by 
killing  with  his  arrows  a  good  number  of  the  multitude  of  stags  thus 
surrounded  ;  and  when  weary  he  gave  permission  to  his  sons  and  re¬ 
lations  to  imitate  him.  The  stags,  perceiving  themselves  hemmed  in 
and  slaughtered  on  all  sides,  attempted  to  escape  by  breaking  through 
the  circle  ;  but  the  soldiers,  being  accustomed  to  this,  instantly  drove 
them  back  with  shouts  and  the  noise  they  produced  by  striking  the 
leather  housings  of  the  horses  with  their  stirrups.  Many  of  the  stags, 
however,  urged  by  pain  or  fear,  leaped  over  the  horses,  or  forced  a 
passage  with  their  horns.  The  soldiers  of  the  second  circle  then  en¬ 
deavoured  to  drive  them  back  to  the  centre ;  but  if  they  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  those  of  the  third  were  permitted  to  kill  the  fugitives.  Nor  were 
the  animals  that  chanced  to  escape  from  the  soldiers  entirely  safe,  for 
they  could  then  be  destroyed  by  any  one  who  might  happen  to  meet 
them. 

‘  Tigers  generally  make  their  abode  in  the  most  rugged  and  inac¬ 
cessible  mountains  of  Tartary  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  found  among 
these  hills  watching  for  deer  and  other  prey.  When  it  is  discovered 
that  there  is  more  than  one,  the  circles  are  immediately  dissolved,  the 
soldiers  retire  to  the  encampment  with  great  precaution,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  attempt  at  hunting  is  made  there  that  year.  If,  however,  no 
more  than  one  of  these  ferocious  animals  has  been  observed,  the 
soldiers  dismount,  and  dividing  into  bands  of  five  men  each,  they  take 
up  various  positions,  with  lance  in  hand,  instead  of  bows  and  arrows: 
being  thus  prepared,  they  let  loose  a  number  of  dogs,  not  to  hunt  the 
beast,  but  to  intimidate  him  by  their  barking,  and  drive  him  from  his 
lair,  which  is  very  soon  effected.  When  the  tiger  appears,  the  soldiers 
remain  motionless,  knowing  it  to  be  the  nature  of  this  beast  to  attack. 
Fixing  his  eyes,  therefore,  upon  one  of  these  groups  of  soldiers,  he 
makes  towards  them  at  a  quick  pace,  and  when  at  a  certain  distance 
he  instantly  springs  upon  them.  The  five  men,  who,  with  their  eyes 
and  lances  fixed,  awaited  his  approach,  receive  him  on  the  points  of 
their  weapons,  which  they  force  into  his  breast,  and  having  with  great 
dexterity  thrown  him  down,  they  quickly  despatch  him.  I  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  such  an  occurrence,  but  I  was  assured 
that  no  tiger,  thus  discovered  alone,  had  ever  escaped;  and  that  no 
soldier  had  ever  been  hurt  by  one.  When,  on  the  contrary,  these 
groups  ‘  have  been  attacked  by  more  than  one  tiger,  some  have  suf¬ 
fered  ;  and,  consequently,  whenever  more  than  one  is  discovered,  the 
sport  is  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  company  proceed  to  another 
quarter.  There  are  great  numbers  of  these  beasts  in  that  country, 
and  the  Tartars  often  hunt  them  in  the  manner  described  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  sell  the  skins  in  Peking,  at  about  a  tahel  each,  a  Chinese  coin 
equivalent  to  a  crown. — pp.  75 — 78. 

\V  hat  follows  is  somewhat  more  novel,  and  is  strangely  at 
variance  with  European  notions  of  Chinese  manners.  The 
common  tendencies  of  our  nature  force  for  themselves  an  ex¬ 
pression,  however  artificial  or  rigid  the  mode  which  fashion  may 
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prescribe.  Who  that  has  seen  the  demure  and  formal  air  of  a 
Chinese  maiidarin,  or  has  listened  to  the  inflated  style  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  eould  imagine  the  latter  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  sport  as  our  author  here  describes : — 

‘  The  Emperor  took  part  in  another  species  of  sport,  unknown  in 
Europe  and  less  fatiguing.  He  set  out  by  night  with  all  the  great 
company  above  mentioned,  and  wlien  within  two  miles  of  the  spot 
selected  for  the  sport  he  left  the  army,  and  ascended  to  the  top  ot  a 
hill  with  six  or  seven  hunters,  clothed  in  stag-skins  from  head  to 
foot.  Here  one  of  the  hunters  put  on  a  kind  of  mask  resembling  a 
stag’s  head  with  horns,  and  concealed  himself  among  the  bushes  in 
such  a  manner  that  at  first  sight  he  might  be  taken  for  a  stag,  while 
the  Emperor  and  the  others  crouched  down  close  by — all  being 
armed  with  good  guns,  to  the  ends  of  which  were  fixed  small  pieces 
of  stag’s  horn.  The  stags  are  followed  by  several  does,  which  they 
will  not  allow  any  other  stag  to  approach.  Early  in  the  morning 
they  instinctively  raise  a  cry  of  challenge  ;  the  other  stags  arrive, 
and  a  fight  ensues,  which  continues  till  one  is  slain,  when  the  victor 
takes  possession  of  his  rival’s  herd  of  does.  One  of  the  hunters  now 
blows  an  instrument  which,  both  in  shape  and  sound,  very  much  re¬ 
sembles  those  with  which  our  herdsmen  call  the  swhie*,  and  which 
closely  imitates  the  belling  of  the  stag.  At  this  sound  the  stags 
hasten  to  the  hill,  and  seeking  their  supposed  rival,  they  come  within 
gun-shot,  and  meet  with  their  death.  The  Emperor  had  the  first 
shot,  and  if  he  missed,  the  stag,  was  quickly  killed  by  the  huntsmen. 
It  happened  one  day  that  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  not  one  stag  only 
but  two  appeared  at  the  same  time  within  shot,  and  began  to  fight. 
One  of  them  was  soon  hit  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  other,  instead  of 
running  away,  strove  to  finish  his  dying  rival,  thus  giving  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  opportunity  of  killing  him  also  with  the  second  shot.  Tho 
sport  lasts  only  about  two  hours,  as  later  in  the  day  it  would  have  no 
effect ;  and  every  morning  from  five  to  ten  stags  were  thus  killed. — 
pp.  78—79. 

Father  Ilipa  was  present  at  the  public  rejoicing  which  occurred 
at  Peking  on  occasion  of  the  Emperor  attaining  liis  sixtieth 
year,  which  is  regjirdcd  in  China,  he  informs  us,  as  equivalent  to 
our  century.  The  ehief  mandarins  repaired  to  the  eapital  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  made  splendid  gifts  to  their  sove¬ 
reign  ;  while  the  road  along  which  he  travelled  was  adorned 
with  silks  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  Artificial  tem¬ 
ples,  triumphal  arehes,  and  theatres  in  whieh  musical  dramas 
were  represented,  graced  the  line  of  his  procession,  and  bespoke 
the  affluence  and  loyalty  of  the  people.  On  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions  the  Emperor  is  preceded  by  a  large  body  of  horsemen, 
who  clear  the  streets,  cause  all  the  shops  to  be  shut,  and  draw 
a  canvass  before  every  opening  through  which  he  could  possibly 
be  seen ;  but  on  the  anniversarv  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  these 
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precautions  are  dispensed  with.  ^  The  streets  and  roads  were 
now  crowded  with  countless  multitudes  desirous  of  beholding 
their  sovereign.  He  rode  on  horseback,  wearing  a  robe 
covered  with  dragons,  magnificently  embroidered  in  gold,  and 
having  five  claws,  the  five-clawed  dragon  being  exclusively  worn 
by  the  imperial  family.^ 

One  feature  of  the  day’s  pageantry  was  peculiar,  and,  to  our 
minds,  more  interesting  than  all  the  glitter  and  parade  which 
were  so  profusely  exhibited :  it  contained  a  moral,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably,  in  its  origin,  designed  to  inculcate  it. 

*  A  vast  number  of  aged  but  healthy  men  had  been  sent  to  Peking 
from  all  the  provinces.  They  were  in  companies,  bearing  the  banner 
of  their  respective  provinces.  They  also  carried  various  other  sym¬ 
bols  and  trophies,  and  being  symmetrically  drawn  up  along  the 
streets  through  which  the  Emperor  was  to  pass,  they  presented  a 
very  beautiful  and  uncommon  appearance.  Every  one  of  these  old 
men  brought  a  present  of  some  kind  to  the  Emperor,  which  generally 
consisted  of  vases  and  other  articles  in  bronze.  His  Majesty  gave  to 
each  of  them  twelve  silver  tahel,  a  coin  worth  about  five  shillings, 
together  with  a  gown  of  yellow  silk,  which  is  the  imperial  colour. 
They  afterwards  assembled  all  together  in  a  place  where  the  Empe¬ 
ror  went  to  see  them  ;  and  it  was  found  that  this  venerable  company 
amounted  to  four  thousand  in  number.  His  Majesty  was  highly 
gratified  with  this  spectacle ;  he  inquired  the  age  of  many,  and 
treated  them  all  with  the  greatest  affability  and  condescension.  He 
even  invited  them  all  to  a  banquet,  at  which  he  made  them  sit  in  his 
presence,  and  commanded  his  sons  and  grandsons  to  serve  them  with 
drink.  After  this,  with  his  own  hand,  he  presented  every  one  of 
them  with  something ;  to  one  who  was  the  most  aged  of  the  whole 
assembly,  being  nearly  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  old,  he  gave  a 
mandarin’s  suit  complete,  together  with  a  staff,  an  inkstand,  and 
other  things. — p.  86. 

Our  author  gives  a  low  account  of  the  Greek  priests  resident 
in  Peking,  at  which  we  are  not  surprised,  since  their  attain¬ 
ments  and  character  were  equally  unworthy  of  respect.  The 
abbot,  who  could  scarcely  make  himself  understood  in  Latin, 
informed  Father  llipa  that  the  number  of  his  sect  in  Peking 
did  not  exceed  fifty,  and  were  descendants  of  llussian  prisoners 
of  war.  ‘  I  asked  him,^  says  the  narrator,  '  whether  it  was  true 
that  he  had  baptized  a  great  number  of  Chinese  ?  To  this  he 
replied  that  his  christenings  had  been  limited  to  the  families  of 
the  Russian  prisoners ;  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  Chinese, 
because  he  w  jis  ignorant  of  their  language,  and  the  abandoned 
state  of  his  own  congregation  required  all  his  attention.^ 

These  two  bodies,  the  Greek  and  the  Jesuit — the  latter  for 
the  most  part  stealthfully — continued  for  a  time  to  disseminate 
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their  principles  without  iiitemiption.  This  w  as  not,  however, 
of  long  continuance :  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese  were  aroused, 
and  a  memorial  having  been  presented  against  the  Christians, 
the  Kieu-king,  or  Supreme  Board,  resolved  that  Canton  should 
be  closed  against  foreigners,  the  Christian  religion  be  prohibited, 
its  professors  imprisoned,  and  their  places  of  worship  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  By  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  Canton  was 
re-opened  to  foreign  merchants,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Christian  faith  w  as  suspended.  A  sufficient  intimation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  thus  given  of  the  feeling  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
subsequent  attempts  which  w  ere  made  to  enforce  the  persecut¬ 
ing  edict,  precluded  the  hope  of  a  permanent  settlement  in 
China.  The  number  of  converts  made  by  the  Jesuits  was  not 
inconsiderable,  though  wq  fear  that  the  character  of  their  con¬ 
version  w  as  far  from  being  satisfactory.  No  information  is  given 
on  this  point,  and  w  e  arc  left  therefore  to  infer  their  views,  and 
the  extent  of  their  religions  change,  from  what  is  known  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  other  quarters.  The  fact  of  many 
Chinese  having  i)rofesscd  the  Christian  religion  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  following  passage,  which  cannot  be  read  with¬ 
out  awakening  mournful  reflections  in  the  thoughtful  reader. 
Tiic  presence  of  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  sustained  in  its 
operation  to  the  present  day,  might  have  done  much  towards 
evangelizing  this  vast  and  almost  unapproachable  empire : — 

'  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  subsequent  year,  while  following  the 
Emperor  to  Je-hol  as  usual,  I  met,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Low- 
kwo-tien,  several  Christians,  w'ho  had  come  to  ask  me  to  administer 
the  holy  sacrament  to  a  woman  who  was  dying  in  Koo-pa-kew,  a 
place  five  miles  distant,  and  close  to  the  great  wall.  Koo-pa-kew 
contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Christians,  who  deserved  the 
praise  and  affection  of  the  missionaries  for  their  fervent  attachment 
to  our  religion.  Accordingly  I  went  to  confess  the  dying  woman, 
after  which  I  gave  her  the  sacrament  and  the  extreme  unction. 
Yielding  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  several  persons,  I  devoted  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  receiving  their  confessions;  and  when  even¬ 
ing  came,  as  the  chapel  continued  to  be  full  of  people  who  awaited 
their  turn,  after  taking  a  slight  refreshment  1  resumed  my  work,  and 
carried  it  on  throughout  the  night  without  once  closing  my  eyes  ; 
but  as  most  of  these  deserted  Christians  had  not  been  able  to  confess 
for  a  long  time,  their  confessions  were  generally  so  long  that  I  could 
not  listen  to  more  than  seventy-two.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
next  morning,  immediately  after  mass,  I  again  betook  myself  to  the 
confessional  with  unabated  zeal,  so  that  during  a  stay  of  three  days 
I  confessed  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons,  administered  the 
sacrament  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- seven,  and  christened  fifty-four. 

‘  Among  those  whom  I  baptized  at  Koo-pa-kew  w'as  the  uncle  of 
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the  sovereign  of  Mong-quo-pah,  a  state  situated  in  the  province  of 
Kwey-chau,  but  almost  independent  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  as  is 
shewn  by  a  blank  in  the  map  of  the  empire  which  I  engraved.  This 
neophyte  told  me  that,  throughout  his  nephew’s  dominions,  no  idols, 
images,  or  deities  were  worshipped,  and  that  consequently  there 
were  no  temples  nor  bonzes,  nor  any  other  sort  of  priests.  He  asked 
for  a  good  number  of  religious  books  to  distribute  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  prayed  that  a  missionary  might  be  sent  to  teach  them 
the  Holy  Word.’ — pp.  93,  94. 

Our  narrator  was  present  on  the  arrival  of  Count  Ismailof  as 
envoy  from  Peter  the  Great,  in  November,  1720,  and  gives  au 
interesting  account  of  his  dignified  bearing,  and  of  the  honour¬ 
able  reception  ultimately  vouchsafed  to  him.  In  diplomacy  the 
Russian  ambassador  was  quite  a  match  for  the  Cliinesc  mandarins, 
and  by  his  straightforward  and  determined  course  compelled 
them  to  forego  their  usual  ceremonial. 

The  subjoined  extract  discloses  a  scene  not  often  unveiled  to 
European  eyes,  which  arc  rarely  permitted  to  glance  within  the 
habitations  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  much  less  to  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  sleeping  apartments : — 

*  During  the  stay  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  Peking,  Dr.  Volta, 
a  Milanese  priest  and  physician,  arrived  at  Chan-choon-yuen,  and 
I  was  summoned  to  accompany  him  when  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Emperor.  After  asking  him  a  few  questions,  his  Majesty  commanded 
him  to  feel  his  pulse.  Dr.  Volta  immediately  obeyed,  but  remarked 
that,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  state  of  his  Majesty’s 
health,  he  must  feel  his  pulse  on  that  evening  and  the  next  morning. 
This  being  therefore  repeated  when  the  Emperor  went  to  bed,  and 
then  again  before  he  arose,  the  physician  pronounced  him  to  be 
in  an  excellent  state  of  health.  I  observed  on  this  occasion  that  his 
Majesty’s  bed  was  wide  enough  to  contain  five  or  six  persons,  and 
had  no  sheets.  The  upper  part  of  the  mattress,  as  well  as  the  under 
part  of  the  quilt,  was  lined  with  lambs’-skin,  and  the  Emperor  slept 
between  these  without  wearing  any  night-clothes.  As  it  seldom 
happens  that  an  Emperor  is  seen  in  bed  by  strangers,  he  said  to  us, 

‘  You  are  foreigners,  and  yet  you  see  me  in  bed.’  We  replied  that 
we  had  that  honour  because  his  Majesty  treated  us  as  his  sons; 
whereupon  he  added,  '  I  consider  you  as  members  of  my  own  house, 
and  very  near  relatives.’ — p.  114. 

Father  Ripa  at  this  time  occupied  one  of  the  royal  apart¬ 
ments,  whence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  of 
the  Emperor,  some  of  which  will  probably  surprise  our  readers. 
The  usual  characteristics  of  an  effeminate  and  sensual  life 
visible  in  his  description,  with  some  touches  of  mirthfulness  which 
would  scarcely  be  expected.  We  need  not  wonder  that  such  a 
mode  of  life  should  stultify  the  intellect  and  banish  from  the 
heart  all  large  and  generous  thoughts : — 
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*  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  there  was  a  cottage  opposite  to  our 
own,  whither  his  Majesty  often  retired  to  study,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  concubines.  As  the  windows  in  China  are  as  high  and 
broad  as  the  rooms  themselves,  and  in  summer  are  kept  wide  open 
on  account  of  the  heat,  through  the  holes  in  ours,  which  were  framed 
with  paper,  I  saw  the  Emperor  employed  in  reading  or  writing,  while 
these  wretched  women  remained  sitting  upon  cushions,  as  silent  as 
novices.  Through  these  holes  I  also  observed  the  eunuchs  while 
they  were  engaged  in  various  ways  of  fishing.  His  Majesty  would 
then  sit  in  a  superb  little  boat,  witli  five  or  six  concubines  at  his  feet, 
some  Tartar,  and  others  Chinese  ;  all  dressed  in  their  national  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  boat  was  always  followed  by  many  others,  all  loaded 
with  ladies. 

*  When  the  Emperor’s  presence  was  required  in  the  outer  palace 
on  some  business,  he  generally  went  by  water ;  and,  as  he  necessarily 
passed  under  my  window,  I  also  saw  him.  He  always  came  in  a 
boat  with  some  concubines,  and  with  a  train  of  other  boats  loaded 
with  ladies.  On  reaching  the  spot  where,  by  a  secret  door,  he 
entered  the  room  in  which  he  gave  audience,  he  left  the  concubines 
behind,  in  charge  of  the  eunuchs.  I  saw  him  several  times  about 
the  garden,  but  never  on  foot.  He  was  always  carried  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  concubines,  all  walking  and  smiling. 
Sometimes  he  sat  upon  a  high  seat,  in  the  form  of  a  throne,  with  a 
number  of  eunuchs  standing  around  him ;  and,  watching  a  favourable 
moment,  he  suddenly  threw  among  his  ladies,  grouped  before  him  on 
carpets  of  felt,  artificial  snakes,  toads,  and  other  loathsome  animals, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  scamper  away  with 
their  crippled  feet.  At  other  times  he  sent  some  of  his  ladies  to 
gather  filberts  and  other  fruits  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  craving  for  some,  he  urged  on  the  poor  lame  creatures  with 
noisy  exclamations  until  some  of  them  fell  to  the  ground,  when  he 
indulged  in  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh.  Such  were  frequently  the  re¬ 
creations  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  particularly  in  the  cool  of  the 
summer  evenings.  Whether  he  was  in  the  country,  or  at  Peking, 
he  saw  no  other  company  but  his  ladies  and  eunuchs ;  a  manner  of 
life  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  wretched,  though  the 
worldly  consider  it  as  the  height  of  happiness. — pp.  115,  IIG. 

As  our  author’s  health  was  now  much  impaired,  he  resolved 
on  returning  to  Europe,  which  lie  accomplished  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulty.  We  pass  over  the  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
contains  some  interesting  incidents,  and  hasten  to  conclude  by 
again  assimng  our  readers  that  the  small  volume  we  have  had 
under  notice  will  amply  repay  them  for  its  cost  and  the  time 
occupied  in  its  perusal. 


Art.  IV.  1.  Justin  Martyr:  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions,  By  the  llev. 
Charles  Semisch,  of  Trebnitz.  Silesia.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  the  Author’s  concurrence,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Clarke’s  Biblical 
Cabinet,  vols.  xli.  and  xlii.  Edinburgh.  1843.  pp.  348  and  387. 
2.  S.  Justini  PhUosophi  et  Martyris  Opera.  Recensuit  J,  C.  T,  Otto 
Jenensis.  2  tom.  Jena,  1842—1844.  8vo.  pp.  315  and  636. 

Our  business  in  the  present  article  will  be  chiefly  to  furnish  an 
anidysis  and  character  of  the  former  of  the  two  publications 
whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  it,  since  that  is  in  itself  a  review 
of  the  contents  of  the  other ;  and  of  the  latter  we  shall  briefly 
take  notice,  before  we  close,  as  the  latest  edition,  and  a  very 
excellent  one,  of  the  writings  of  that  father  of  the  church  who 
claims  our  special  attention  as  the  first  literary  phenomenon  in 
its  history.  And  certainly  not  in  that  respect  alone,  but  also 
because  of  his  moral  w  orth,  and  more  particularly  as  the  faitliful 
representative  of  the  opinions,  and  the  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  character  of  the  Christians  of  his  time,  Justin  the  Martyr 
well  deserves  to  be  studied  as  closely^  and  delineated  as  com¬ 
pletely  and  impartially,  as  our  Silesian  author  has  done  in  the 
work  that  is  before  us. 

The  motives  wdiich  led  Mr.  Scmisch  to  engage  in  those  labours, 
the  result  of  w  hich  has  made  us  his  debtors,  are  fully  explained 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume.  We  mention  them  here, 
because  they  are  suggestive  of  important  practical  considera¬ 
tions,  wliich  shew  that^this  kind  of  study  is  on  no  account  to  be 
viewed  as  a  secluded  by-path,  reserved  for  the  footsteps  of  a  few 
fond  explorers  of  antiquated  learning  and  useless  theology,  but 
as  a  road  by  which  w  e  may  rejoin  the  communion  of  our  brethren 
in  a  distant  and  perilous  age,  and  derive  from  them  at  once 
most  needful  warning  by  their  errors,  and  not  less  needful 
incitement  by  their  sincerity  and  zeal.  The  author^s  mind, 
w  eary  of  the  theological  divisions  and  disputes  by  which  Ger¬ 
many,  even  more  than  this  country,  is  agitated,  sought  ‘  to  take 
refuge  in  the  haven  of  bygone  times,  .when  the  inspiration  of 
faith  and  love  existed  in  youthful  vigour  f  and  in  doing  so,  he 
w  as  led  to  prize  more  highly  the  primitive  truths  of  Christianity, 
unimpoverished  and  unperverted  by  modern  philosophical  re¬ 
finement,  and  to  entertain  them  with  a  truly  catholic  love,  even 
when  presented  in  a  form  and  in  eonnexions  that  would  rouse 
the  intolerance  of  those  to  whom  their  own  systematic  m^cs 
arc  cverv'thing.  lie  thought  also  that  such  instruction  might 
be  supplied  by  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  church 
in  the  ante-Niccne  period,  as  w  ould  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
present  crisis ;  and  in  this,  particularly  wdth  reference  to  our  own 
country,  we  agree  with  him.  For — the  inspired  volume  being 
assumed  as  sole  umpire,  from  w  hose  decisions  there  is  to  be  no 
appeal, — to  what  quarter  should  w  e  so  naturally  look  for  the  means 
of  rightly  understanding  the  natiurc  and  points  of  the  present  con- 
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test  among  as,  to  that  from  which  oiir  opponents  profess  to  derive 
their  examples,  their  arguments,  and  their  authority?  This 
has  been  already  most  successfully  done  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his 
Ancient  Christianity ;  but  it  is  not  enough  that  he,  or  that  any 
other,  should  have  rendered  good  service  in  the  cause ;  every 
student  of  the  subject,  who  wishes  to  know  his  ground  well  and 
to  maintain  it,  must  commence  investigating  for  himself.  And 
for  this  purpose  we  account  the  work  before  us  particularly 
valuable,  as  furnishing  strong  incentives  and  important  aid  for 
entering  on  the  study  of  the  fathers.  The  mode  and  spirit  in 
which  the  author  has  treated  his  subject,  deserve  our  highest 
commendations.  It  has  received  from  him  no  superficial  or 
hasty  review,  nor  has  he  had  recourse  to  it,  as  an  arena 
where  he  might  assert  the  cause  of  a  party.  The  prosecution 
of  it  has  evidently  been  '  a  labour  of  lovc,^  as  he  himself 
terms  it :  for  w  ithout  a  strong  interest  he  could  not  have  fol¬ 
lowed  out  his  investigation  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  such 
careful  minuteness,  as  he  has  done.  That  our  readers  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  work,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  it,  passing  briefly  over  those  parts 
on  which  we  shall  afterwards  dwell  more  at  length. 

After  giving  a  general  account  of  the  martyr’s  life,  where 
every  aseertainablc  point  is  noted,  with  the  authorities,  which 
occupies  book  I. ;  he  discusses  in  book  II.  the  genuineness  of 
those  writings  to  which  the  name  of  J ustin  is  commonly  afiixed. 
The  tw  o  apologies — the  longer  of  which  was  addi’essed  to  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius  and  his  colleagues,  together  with  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome ;  and  the  shorter  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius — have  never  had  their  genuineness 
disputed  by  any  one  but  Father  Hardouin,  and  may  therefore 
be  regiu'dcd  as  altogether  unimpeachable.  The  dialogue  with 
Trypho  remained  undisputed  as  Justin’s,  until  1700;  when 
Koch,  from  a  desire  to  maintiiin  the  martyr’s  orthodoxy,  endea¬ 
voured  to  set  it  aside  as  spurious,  and  to  represent  it  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  Trv^pho  in  the  third  century,  who  is  mentioned 
as  a  learned  pupil  of  Origen.  Wetstein,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  New  Testament,  followed  up  this  attack  on  another  ground, 
namely,  the  difiercnce  between  the  Old  Testament  citations  in 
the  Dialogue,  and  the  present  text  of  the  Septuagint.  His 
objections,  which  were  unsuccessfully  dealt  with  by  Gallandi 
and  Stroth,  have  now  been  satisfactorily  obviated  by  Credner,  ♦ 
who  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  the  copy  of  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  which  Justin  used,  was  one  that  had  undergone  such 
emendations  as  the  versions  of  Theodotion  and  Symmachus 
afterwards  adopted,  these  being,  in  fact,  successors  to  previous 

*  In  his  Contributions  to  an  Introduction  to  the  Biblical  Writings,  (Bey- 
trape  zur  EinWitung,  &c.,  Halle,  1832.) 
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revised  editions.  In  some  passages  of  the  Dialogue^  however, 
the  original  reading  of  the  quotation  has  undoubtedly  received 
subsequent  alteration.  *  But,  not  to  mention  the  proofs  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  frequent  use  which  irenaeus  and  Tertullian  have 
made  of  the  Dialogue,  and  the  references  contained  in  it  to 
historical  events,  no  one,  who  will  pay  any  regard  to  its  close 
correspondence  with  the  Apologies,  can  fairly  deny  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Justin.  For  that  correspondence  is  not  limited  to  a 
general  agreement  in  their  style,  their  apologetic  principles, 
their  methods  of  proof,  and  their  doctrinal  views ;  which  to  us, 
indeed,  would  be  perfectly  conclusive,  if  no  decided  evidence 
existed  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  extends  also  to  pecu¬ 
liarities,  a  coincidence  in  which  cannot  be  explained,  as  is 
attempted  with  the  former,  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  modes 
of  thinking,  or  by  regarding  them  as  designed  imitations. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  mention,  both  as  illustrative  of  what 
Justin  was  as  a  writer  and  as  an  apologist,  and  also  because 
they  are  evidence  furnished  by  our  author  additional  to  what 
others  have  brought  forward  on  the  same  side. 

Though  Justin  speaks  of  the  Gospels  occasionally  by  that 
common  appellation,  he  generally  distinguishes  them  by  the 
peculiar  name  Records  of  the  Apostles  (a7rojM,v)jaovsyft.aTa  twv  a^oo'- 
ToXcwv,)  a  title  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  the  Chnstian  w  riters  of 
his  own  or  any  other  period.  In  this  the  Dialogue  agrees  with  the 
longer  Apology :  the  shorter  Apology  has  no  bible  quotations. 
Again ;  those  biblical  citations  which,  both  in  the  Apologj'  and 
in  the  Dialogue,  are  at  variance  with  the  text  of  the  Septuagiut, 
and  that  of  the  canonical  gospels,  have  an  extraordinary  agree¬ 
ment  with  one  another,  and  such  as  evidently  results  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  same  writer  quoting  from  memory  in  both 
cases,  and  giving  the  passages  not  wdth  verbal  accuracy,  but  iu 
the  form  in  which  his  mind  habitually  retained  them ;  e.  g., 
Isaiah,  i.  9,  is  quoted  in  both  writings,  abbreviated  thus; 
the  Lord  had  not  left  us  a  seed,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  — Is.  Ixn.  1,  transposed  thus ;  ^  IFhat  house 
will  ye  build  me  ?  saith  the  Lord,  Heaven  is  my  throne^  and 
the  earth  is  my  footstool,^  Psalm  xix.  6,  is  referred  to  in  both 
as  a  description  of  Christ,  and  as  having  given  rise  to  the 
heathen  fable  of  Hercules.  The  passage  in  the  Dialogue  (c.  69) 
is  as  follow  s ;  ‘  When  they  speak  of  Hercules  as  mighty,  and  ns 
having  travelled  round  the  whole  earth,  and  as  being  born  by 
Alcmena  to  Jupiter,  and  say  that  after  his  death  he  ascended 
into  heaven ;  do  I  not  sec  that  here  the  scripture  passage 


*  \N  e  may  remark  that,  in  the  first  instance  which  our  author  ^ves,  from 
c.  58,  w’here  all  editions  hitherto  have  read  iiraXuuv  dyyfXof  /ler’  avrdv 
the  edition  of  Otto  has  now  restored  the  genuine  reading  iirdXaui' 
4'orre8|>onding  with  the  Septuagiut. 
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spoken  concerning  Christ — '  mighty  as  a  giant  to  ran  on  his 
way,*  has  in  like  manner  been  imitated^  ?  In  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Apolog}’,  the  verse  is  quoted  in  preeisely  the  same 
words,  thus  ditfering  from  the  Lxx,  where  the  word  mighty,  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  does  not  oecur,  nor  is  it  ever  found 
as  a  various  reading,  or  used  by  any  other  of  the  fathers.  In 
the  Apology,  Gen.  xlix.  11,  is  taken  as  a  propheey  of  Christ : 

*  binding  his  foal  unto  the  Ms  applied  to  the  eireumstanee 
of  our  Lord’s  ordering  his  diseiples  to  bring  to  him  the  foal  of 
tlie  ass  at  Beth  phage,  when  he  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem; 

‘  washing  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grape  ’  (this  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  clauses  in  the  Lxx)  is  predictive  of  our  Lord’s 
passion,  and  the  redemption  from  sin  which  believers — called 
metaphorically  his  garment,  because  he  dwells  in  them — enjoy 
through  his  atoning  blood,  the  divine  origin  of  which  is  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  grape  is  made,  not  by 
man,  but  by  God.  This  singular,  but  certainly  ingenious  expo¬ 
sition  is  repeated  in  the  Dialogue,  with  certain  additions.  Peculiar 
stress  is  there  laid  on  Christ’s  ordering  the  ass  to  be  brought 
along  with  the  foal,  and  that  proceeding  is  regarded  as  typical ; 
the  foal  signifying  the  Gentiles,  who,  first  through  the  gospel, 
were  brought  to  w^ear  the  bit  and  bridle,  and  the  ass  the  Jew^s, 
who  had  already  been  accustomed  to  the  yoke  of  the  law.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  there  quoted  fully,  and  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  Lxx.  And  thus,  in  many  instances,  while 
tlicrc  is  an  agreement  in  the  leading  points,  there  is  such  a 
diflcrcncc  in  subordinate  particulars  as  shows  that  the  coinci¬ 
dences  arc  not  the  work  of  an  imitator,  but  arise  from  both 
writings  being  unquestionably  produced  by  the  same  author. 

There  remain,  besides,  of  Justin’s  genuine  writings,  though 
not  undisputed,  only  the  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  (Xoyoc  to  pat. 
rerikoc  7rp«v  'E\\r;rai)  and  the  fragment  on  the  Resurrection,  w  hich 
Last  w  ould  have  shared  the  fate  of  several  other  of  his  works, 
had  it  not  been  incorporated  by  John  of  Damascus  in  his  Parallels, 
in  a  manuscript  of  which  it  was  first  discovered  by  Halloix,  who 
printed  it  in  his  Vita  et  Documenta  Justini,  philosophi  et  martyris, 
lf)22.  The  genuineness  of  both  is,  in  our  opinion,  successfully 
indicated  by  our  author  with  great  accuracy  and  diligence  of 
investigation.  He  show's  that  the  former  is  identical  with  the 
piece  which  is  attributed  to  Justin  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Photius,  under  the  title  of ’'EXfy\;oc,  a  Confutation,  which  is  its 
appropriate  name,  its  contents  being  argumentative,  and  not 
hortatory,  though  the  words  with  which  it  commences  (ap^o^tvoc 
r»7c  TTpoc  TTapatyi'recjQ)  have  induced  some  transcriber  to  alter 
its  onginjd  for  its  jircsent  title,  which  must  have  been  done  in 
some  copies  as  early  at  least  as  the  eighth  century. 

There  arc  but  few*  MSS. of  Justin  remaining,  and  most  of  them 
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are  of  little  worth,  since  they  contain  only  this  last-mentioned  piece, 
and  some  others  that  are  evidently  spurious,  as  they  make  men¬ 
tion  of  sects  and  opinions  of  a  much  later  date.  Such  are  An 
Epistle  to  Zenos  and  Serenus,  Questiofis  and  answers  to  the  orthodox ^ 
&c.  Passing  over  these,  as  not  requiring  notice,  our  author 
proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  Oration  to  the  Greeks,  the 
treatise  On  the  monarchy  of  God,  and  the  Epistle  to  Dioynetus, 
which  are  still  maintained  by  some  to  be  productions  of  Justin. 
The  title  of  the  second  is  the ’same  as  that  of  one  of  Justin^s 
lost  writings,  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  but  the  contents  are  differ¬ 
ent,  and  of  no  value.  In  the  first,  the  style  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  martyr,  (which  is  true  of  the  last  also,)  being 
‘  compressed,  nervous,  full  of  life  and  historical  colouring,’  quite 
dilierent  from  the  loose,  negligent,  and  common-place  style  of 
his  acknowledged  writings;  several  of  the  opinions  expressed 
arc  also  different  from  his,  as  well  as  the  account  which  the 
author  gives  of  his  conversion.  The  Epistle  is  equally  far  from 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  Justin’s  modes  of  thought,  expres¬ 
sion,  and  argument,  and  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order  than  his 
productions.  No  one  can  read  it  without  regretting  that  so 
very  few  compositions  of  such  a  stamp  have  reached  us.  Yet  it 
is  not  so  likely  that  such  have  existed  and  are  lost,  as  that 
minds  which  could  produce  them  were  exceedingly  rai’e  in  the 
early  church.  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  there  were  not  a 
few  who  could  have  w  ritten  like  Clement  of  Rome,  had  occasiou 
required  them ;  but  for  one  who  could  have  written  this  epistle 
and  appreciated  it,  there  were  a  hundred  that  would  have  rivalled 
the  false  Barnabas,  and  Ilermas  the  visionary. 

In  book  111.  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Justin,  his 
intellectual  abilities  and  literary  attainments,  and  his  general 
characteristics  as  a  writer  Jiiid  as  an  investigator,  are  delineated 
with  great  fairness  and  completeness.  The  presentation  of  Ids 
apologetic  methods  and  doctrinal  sentiments  contained  in  book 
IV.  merits  equal  praise  for  its  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and 
the  clearness  of  its  statements.  It  is  also  ample,  and  descends 
to  particular  topics,  occupying  about  a  hundred  pages  of  the 
first,  and  the  w  hole  of  the  second  volume  in  the  translation. 
We  have,  as  usual,  to  thank  the  accuracy  of  the  German  cha¬ 
racter  for  the  notes  appended,  which,  though  plentiful,  are  here 
by  no  means  tiresome,  furnishing  as  they  do,  in  most  instances, 
the  quotation  from  the  original  text  at  length,  and  ahvays  giving 
the  necessary  references.  Neither  are  our  obligations  to  the 
translator  small.  Of  the  fidelity  of  his  translation  w  e  arc  sorry 
that  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  not  having  seen 
the  original ;  but  we  are  fully  disposed  to  trust  it,  both  from 
the  oddcnce  of  previous  j)erformances  that  are  creditable  to  him, 
and  also  from  what  is  supplied  in  several  passages  of  the  present 
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work,  where,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  expression,  the 
wonls  of  the  original  are  subjoined.  The  English  style  is,  on 
the  whole,  sufficiently  easy  and  agreeable ;  and  we  suppose  that 
the  use  of  the  unpleasant  words  cultus  for  worship^  and  charisms 
for  gifts,  was  adopted  in  deference  to  the  original,  and  not  as  in 
itself  defensible.  Still  we  w'ould  suggest  that  charismata,  the 
plain  Greek,  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  the  latter  bar¬ 
barous  w  ord.  We  mention  this,  because  it  is  from  the  translation 
and  study  of  foreign  literature,  that  any  language  has  the 
most  to  dread  as  sources  of  adulteration.  And  now  that  a 
Teutonic  jargon  and  Teutonic  crotchets  are  coming  into  fashion, 
it  becomes  us  to  be  more  than  ever  on  the  alert  to  denounce 
such  contraband  dealings.  Most  of  the  Greek  passages  are 
rendered  into  English  ;  whether  in  consequence  of  their  being 
translated  in  the  original,  w^c  cannot  say ;  but  their  transla¬ 
tion  is  certainly  a  boon  in  the  present  case — not  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  Greek,  far  from  it  —  but  because 
of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  it  is  printed.  This 
has  been  a  great  drawback  to  our  pleasure  in  reading  the  work, 
and  seriously  detracts  from  its  value ;  for  in  many  cases  the 
quotations  would  be  unintelligible,  without  the  light  that  is 
thrown  on  the  blunders  in  them  by  the  appended  translation. 
Nor  arc  the  errata  confined  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sentences  : 
w'c  meet  with  the  following  in  the  English  text,  which  are  not 
corrected  in  the  list.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  183,  note,  unnecessary  for 
necessary ;  p.  277,  disposition  for  opposition;  p.  281,  suppresses 
for  supposes,  &c.  We  mention  these  things  because  we  deeply 
regret  that  ^Ir.  Chu*ke^s  series  of  publications,  valuable  in  them¬ 
selves,  should  have  their  value  *so  much  lessened  by  faults  of 
this  kind.  We  w  ould  mention  farther,  before  passing  from 
these  minute  matters,  that  in  one  instance  the  translator  has 
surely  committed  an  oversight,  and  rather  an  important  one, 
though  it  be  only  the  mistake  of  a  conjunction ;  his  rendering 
in  tlio  text  being  both  wrong  in  itself — (it  occurs  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  Greek  passage) — and  quite  opposed  to  the  opinion 
maintained  in  the  note.  It  occurs  on  line  3,  p.  182,  of  vol.  ii: 
since  for  when^.  The  authcr  is  showing  that  it  w  as  the  opinion 
of  Justin  that  the  Logos  was  eternal,  not  as  a  separate  person, 
but  as  immanent  in  God,  that  is,  as  a  part  of  God,  or  as  a  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  divine  nature,  and  that  he  came  forth  from  the 
divine  essence  and  assumed  a  separate  personality  immediately 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that 
work.  The  truth  of  this  representation  rests  chiefly  on  two 


*  f  sentence  stands  as  follows ;  the  original  is  given  above :  ‘  The  Son 
of  fiod,  who  alone,  in  a  proper  sense,  is  called  Son,  the  Logos  who  was  with 
him,  and  begotten  before  his  works,  since  by  him  in  the  beginning  he  created 
and  arranged  all  things,  *  ♦  is  called  Christ.* 
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passages,  the  first  of  wliich  runs  thus :  'O  C€  'i/ioc  hiiyov,  *o  /<oyo{ 
Xty/tfitroc  iri/p/wc  * o  \6yog  Trpv  riuy  iroti/^cirwv  k‘ai  eri/yujy  kqi  yti'i'w. 
^nyoq*6Ti  Tfir  ’ap^r/K  avTov  nayra  ckTias  kai  ik6(Tf.i.t)<jty  \pto’roc....X€‘y£. 

rai.  (Apol.  ii.*  c.  6.)  Our  author  argues,  and  we  think  rightly, 
that  the  words  (rvrt^y  and  ytyyututyog  form  a  contrast,  the  former 
relating  to  an  antecedent  eternity,  during  wliich  the  Logos  abode 
ill  the  Father,  and  the  latter  expressive  of  a  personal  manifesta¬ 
tion,  the  time  of  which  is  fixed  by  6r£  to  the  epoch  of  the  crea¬ 
tion.  Two  unsuccessful  and  ill-judged  attempts  have  been  made 
to  bring  this  passage  in  particular  to  speak  the  dogma  of  the 
Niccne  creed ;  the  one  by  Koch,  who  would  explain  yiyyw^isyoQ  of 
eternal  generation,  arbitrarily  and  against  the  force  of  on,  and 
consider  the  expression  a  hysteron  proteron ;  the  other  by  Xi- 
fanius,  and  Bull  (in  his  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed)y  who  would 
translate  ort  by  since — which  our  author  truly  says  is  impossible 
— and,  making  it  dependent  on  the  clause  that  follows,  turn  the 
creating  of  the  universe  into  the  reason  whv  Clirist  is  called  the 
Son  of  God.  To  give  since y  therefore,  in  the  text  as  the  render¬ 
ing  of  orf,  is  an  evident  oversight  of  the  translator.  We  have 
observed  with  great  satisfaction  that  Otto,  in  his  edition  of 
Justin’s  works,  which  we  arc  about  to  notice,  has,  in  his  note 
on  this  piissage,  expressed  very  clearly  and  briefly  the  substance 
of  what  our  author  has  stated  in  his  long  and  able  discussion  of 
this  point,  giving  a  reference  to  it. 

There  arc  moral  qualities  in  this  work  wliich  have  given  us 
peculiar  satisfaction.  Not  only  is  the  w’riter’s  perception  acute, 
and  his  judgment  sound,  but  his  heart  is  evidently  in  the  right 
place,  and  under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  truth.  Ilcuce 
Ins  own  doctrinal  sentiments  are  truly  scriptural,  and  taking 
his  stand  on  Bible  tnith,  he  secs  from  the  right  point  of  view 
the  denous  paths  of  patristic  opinions,  and  describes  them 
honestly.  At  the  same  time  a  proper  allowance  is  made  for 
what  is  faulty,  whatever  is  favourable  is  fairly  adduced,  and  a 
tone  of  seriousness  and  respectful  candour  is  maintained  through¬ 
out,  which  is  in  honourable  contrast  with  the  flippant  and  con¬ 
temptuous  detraction  that  the  fathers  have  sometimes  met  with 
from  those,  whose  spleen,  aroused  by  the  impious  idolatry  of  a 
party,  has  urged  them  to  perform  the  duty  of  Iconoclasts.  It 
is  true  that  the  writings  of  Justin  contain  much  that  is  feeble, 
not  a  little  that  is  groundless,  inconsiderate,  and  even  erroneous, 
and  some  things  that  are  ridiculous  ;  but  before  we  inflict  our 
blame,  or  indulge  our  ridicule,  we  ought  to  consider  well  the 
moral  character  and  the  aims  of  him,  whose  intellectual  defici- 
ences  we  would  visit  so  severely,  and  also  what  relation  he 
bears  to  us,  and  what  possible  obligations  w'e  may  owe  to  his 
undervalued  labours.  For  our  own  part  we  must  confess  that, 
in  rtdlecting  on  the  martyr’s  character  and  course  of  life, 
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affectionate  esteem  for  him  has  filled  oiir  minds.  We  would  be 
far  from  dignifnng  him  as  a  saint,  simply  for  the  fact  of  his 
martyrdom ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  underwent  it,  should 
gain  him  respect  in  our  eyes.  The  man  who  maiutains  the 
honour  of  our  Lord  at  the  certain  risk  of  his  life,  and  transmits 
to  us  the  inheritance  of  the  gospel  at  the  price  of  his  blood, 
should  be  held  in  honorable  remembrance  as  a  brother  beloved.* 
Nor  is  it  the  circumstances  of  his  death  only  that  claim  for  him 
our  admiration  and  regard,  but  the  exertions  of  his  life  also 
during  the  whole  period  subsequent  to  his  conversion.  Though 
not  distinguished  by  original  meutjvl  power,  he  was  from  the 
first  inflamed  with  a  pure  and  earnest  zeal  for  the  discovery  of 
that  truth  which  should  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  spirit,  lie 
sought  it  in  vain  from  the  pride  and  atheism  of  the  Stoic,  the 
avarice  of  the  Peripatetic,  the  scientific  exclusiveness  of  the  Py¬ 
thagorean,  and  only  with  delusive  success  from  the  contempla¬ 
tive  mysticism  of  the  Platonist.  But  he  found  it  in  all  its  im¬ 
perishable  beaut}’,  its  divine  reality,  and  its  life-giving  and 
liealing  power  in  the  despised  word  of  Christ.  And  having 
found  this  heavenlv  treasure  in  the  field  >vhich  men  scorned  as 
worthless,  he  sold  all  that  he  had  to  secure  it,  and  thenceforth 
assumed  it  as  the  work  of  his  life  to  defend  its  excellence  and 
to  otter  it  to  others.  In  this  singleness  of  aim,  by  which  the 
gospel  absorbed  all  his  thoughts  and  energies,  he  reminds  us 
of  one  to  whom  in  other  respects  w  e  should  not  dream  of  com¬ 
paring  him, — the  apostle  Paul.  We  may  observe  also  that  the 
career  of  each,  of  the  one  in  the  first,  and  of  the  other  in  the 
second  century,  very  nearly  corresponds  as  to  the  respective 
dates  and  the  space  of  time  occupied. t  For  about  forty  years 
Justin  pursued  the  labours  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  travelling 
througliout  the  Roman  empire,  in  his  philosophers  cloak,  as  a 
])rofcssor  of  the  only  true  and  divine  philosophy;  seeking 
w  herever  it  was  to  be  found,  though  not  alw  ays  w  ith  due  discri¬ 
mination,  information  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  his 
great  work  —  ^the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel;* 
visiting  and  instructing  the  churches,  and  disputing,  when  oc¬ 
casion  ottered,  with  heathens,  Jews,  and  heretics,  not  so  much 
to  confute  as  to  persuade  them.  In  these  argumentative  discus¬ 
sions  he  employed  every  means,  which  his  resources  supplied,  or 
his  mind  suggested,  to  convince  his  opponents  of  their  errors, 
and  to  win  them  over  to  the  truth  ;  and  if  those  specimens  of 
his  efforts  that  remain  seem  to  us  defective  in  many  respects, 

*  Comp.  Phil.  ii.  29,  30. 

t  It  is  im|H)ssible  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  Justin’s  conversion,  hut  it  must 
have  Wen  in  Hadrian’s  reign,  alMuit  KK),  or  a  little  later.  The  Alexaudriue 
t  hronicle  gives  Ififi  as  the  year  of  his  martyrdom. 

VoL.  XVII.  o’ 
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the  defects,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  are  such  as  should  be 
charged  chiefly  upon  the  age,  and  the  unavoidable  disadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured.  Tliere  are  two  principal  excellencies 
that  certainly  must  be  allowed  him.  The  first  of  these  is,  strict 
adherence  to  what  he  considered  to  be  truth,  as  he  never  ad¬ 
vanced  any  statement  or  argument  merely  to  delude  or  bafHe 
his  opponent,  (that  is,  yujxvao-Tix&oc,  as  it  was  termed,)  in  the  dis¬ 
honest  manner  which  Origen  and  others  practised,  and  Jerome 
so  highly  commends ;  but  though  some  of  the  replies  he  made 
were  doubtless  very  crude  and  hasty,  yet  they  were  the  best  he 
eould  furnish,  and  were  made  in  sincerity.  The  insinuation  of 
Trypho  that  he  s|>oke  perha])s  otherwise  on  a  eertain  point,  he 
rejects  with  indignation.  Uiuiucstionably  his  answers  were 
sometimes  unsatisfactory  to  himself,  but  even  then  he  shews 
his  sincerity  by  virtually  confessing  it,  and  falling  back  on 
ground  of  whicli  he  was  better  assured.  He  knew  he  was  right 
in  the  main,  and  therefore  pressed  on,  warning  his  opponent 
not  to  attribute  the  faultincss  of  the  defence  to  anv  defect  in 
the  doctrine  he  was  defending.  The  second  excellence  for 
which  we  must  give  him  credit,  is  the  noble  counige,  with 
which  in  the  boldest  manner,  he  vindicates  the  character  and 
cause  of  his  oppressed  brethren ;  and  that  this  w  as  no  cheap 
virtue  w  ill  appear  very  distinctly,  when  w  e  come  to  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  as  their  defender.  AVe 
introduce  the  following  extract,  not  merely  as  a  specimen  of 
the  work,  but  as  necessary  here  in  order  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  religious  character  of  Justin.  And  unless  wc  set  out 
with  a  right  impression  concerning  him  in  this  respect,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  judge  him  fairly  in  any  other. 

*  How’ever  diflferent  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  Justin,  when 
viewed  from  this  or  the  other  standing  point,  one  distinction  has  been 
awarded  him  without  dispute, — his  deeply  seated  enthusiastic  love  for 
the  gospel.  Whether  with  pleasure  or  not,  all  have  concurred  in  Tr\'- 
pho’s  testimony,  ‘  I  am  astonished  at  your  devotedness  to  divine  things, 
aya/biai  TTfpt  ro  ipuTii,  (Dial.  c.  8.)  And  truly  if  by  anything 

whatever,  Justin  was  distinguished  bv  the  w’armth  and  decidedness  of 
his  Christian  convictions.  We  hear  the  confession  of  his  inmost  lieart, 
w’hen  he  says  of  Christianity,  *  ravrfjy  evpiaKoy  o'r^aX^  r< 

vui  (Tvf.i<^f)pov*  (Dial.  c.  8.)  ‘^fliis  alone  I  have  found  infallible  and  profita¬ 
ble  philosophy.*  Christianity  was  in  truth  esteemed  by  him  as  the  only 
philosophy  that  produced  rejd  hap])iness  ;  he  had  i)rovcd  this  sutficiently 
by  experience ;  and  his  martyrdom  more  than  all  testified,  that  he 
deemed  his  faith  among  all  good  things  to  be  the  highest  and  most 
valuable  good.  Hut  in  his  writings  also,  this  his  love  for  Christianity  i? 
expressed  with  a  freshness  and  intensity  that  only  he  w’ho  never  felt  any¬ 
thing  of  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  heart,  can  suppose  to  be 
a  fictitious  enthusiasm.  To  the  Roman  Emperor,  Justin  avowed,  ‘  I  have 
despised  the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  and  have  wished  most  ardently 
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and  striven  with  all  my  power,  that  I  might  be  found  to  be  a  Christian.* 
He  assured  the  JewTrypho,  *  To  us  who  are  enlightened  by  the  Word 
of  God,  this  is  sweeter  than  honey,  as  you  may  perceive  from  this,  that 
we  do  not  deny  his  name  even  in  death  itself.’  In  a  third  passage  he 
again  exclaims  to  the  emperor,  ‘  If  the  soldiers  enrolled  by  you,  who 
have  taken  the  militar}"  oath,  consider  this  solemn  engagement  more 
dear  to  them  than  their  own  life,  or  parents,  or  father-land,  and  all  kin¬ 
dred,  although  you  can  offer  them  nothing  that  is  unchangeable — how 
truly  ridiculous  would  it  be,  if  we,  whose  aim  and  hope  is  immortality, 
were  not  willing  to  endure  all  things,  in  order  to  gain  the  object  of  our 
desire  from  him  who  is  able  to  bestow  it  ?  *  Hence  this  love  for  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  this  inspiration  of  faith,  was  no  barren  blossom  without 
fruit.  Justin’s  faith  w'as  not  a  mere  admission  of  intellectual  truth,  an 
idle  zeal  for  dogmatic  formulae,  a  fruitless  indulgence  of  extravagant  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  it  was  a  moral  principle  producing  a  renovation  of  the  life. 
Justin  distinctly  referred  every  thing  to  a  moral  purpose,  as  the  last  and 
highest  aim  of  human  endeavour.  He  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  on 
the  delineation  of  the  moral  effects  of  Christianity,  and  spoke  with  intense 
delight  on  the  complete  transformation  which  generally  took  place  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

‘Justin  distinctly  shews  in  opposition  to  the  ‘much  talking  ’  of  the 
heathen,  that  the  essence  of  Christian  piety  consists  not  in  w’ords  but  in 
deeds  ; — and  in  contrast  to  Jewish  formality,  that  Christians  honoured 
God  and  Christ  till  death,  not  merely  with  their  lips  but  with  their 
hearts  and  actions.  He  impressively  declares  that  ‘Christians,  whenever 
the  baptismal  rite  was  performed,  prayed  for  the  newly  baptized,  and 
for  themselves,  for  since  they  learned  to  know  the  truth,  they  might 
also  have  the  power  to  prove  themselves  by  their  w’orks  to  be  good 
stew’ards  and  conscientious  guardians  of  the  commandments  they  had 
received.  He  repeatedly  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that  God  ac- 
ce|)ted  only  those  who  imitated  the  moral  perfection  that  dwelt  essen¬ 
tially  in  him,  who  copied  his  purity,  righteousness,  and  philanthropy  : 
that  the  only  means  for  attaining  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  was  the  actindly  becoming  free  from 
sin  after  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  baptism.  Every  where  he  con¬ 
siders  the  hope  of  eternal  felicity  to  be  limited  by  moral  fitness.  '  We 
hold  the  belief,’  says  he,  ‘  that  only  those  will  attain  to  a  happy  immor¬ 
tality  who  lead  holy  and  virtuous  lives,  according  to  the  image  of  God  ; 
but  all  who  go  hence  in  unrighteousness,  and  w  ithout  renovation  of  life, 
will  be  punished  with  eternal  fire.*  {ty  omoviij)  7ri/pi  I  ApoL  c.  21. 
comp.  c.  8.)  Thus,  according  to  Justin,  the  faith  and  the  life  stood  in 
the  most  intimate  connexion  ;  his  morality  yvas  entirely  supported  by 
his  faith  ;  and  then  again,  he  acknowledged  no  faith  as  genuine  without 
morality.’— vol.  i.  pp.  21 1—215. 

Such  were  the  great  principles  tliat  Justin  cherished  and 
maintained.  Acknoyvledging  such  principles  and  displaying 
them  in  practice,  he  became  an  apologist  for  Christianity  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense — his  life  was  an  apology,  an  apology 
that  all  must  have  read  and  none  could  refute.  13ut  whether 
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for  a  vocal,  or  for  a  silent  and  practical  defence,  there  was 
need  in  his  day  of  an  undaunted  firmness,  in  which  he  was  far 
from  being  found  deficient.  It  >vas  a  day  when  the  Christian 
had  to  stand  no  easy  trial,  but  one  that  called  for  resistance 
unto  blood,  and  in  those  instances  where  it  reached  not  this 
licight,  there  was  much  to  be  faced  that  was  little  less  painful 
and  terrible  to  the  flesh.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  direct  persecution 
set  on  foot  by  the  government,  but  this  was  not  necessar\" ;  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman  government  forbade  the 
toleration  of  such  a  sect  as  the  Christians,  for  no  citizen  might 
change  his  religion  at  pleasure,  but  w  as  bound  to  w  orship  the 
gods  of  the  state,  including  the  Genius  of  the  emperor ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  Christians  escaped,  it  w  as  solely  ow  ing  to 
the  leniency  or  supineness  of  the  governors.  Rut  it  w  as  not 
every  provincial  governor  that  w  ith  the  indifference  of  (lallio 
combined  his  firmness ;  a  timid  and  pelding  Pilate  w  iis  oftencr 
found  w  ho,  w  hen  assailed  by  the  bigoted  fury  of  the  rabble,  at 
the  time  of  a  famine  or  an  earthquake,  proclaiming  the  desertion 
of  the  temples  and  sacrifices  and  the  consequent  anger  of  the  gods 
— instead  of  driving  them  from  the  judgment  scat,  w  as  rather 
willing  to  do  them  a  pleasure  by  surrendering  the  athekls  to 
their  vengeance.  That  this  was  the  case  is  evident  from  what 
Justin  tells  us  he  had  witnessed  prior  to  his  conversion.  Ilis 
mind  had  been  powerfully  impressed  by  beholding  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  Christians  when  accused,  and  their  unfeigned  fearless¬ 
ness  in  reference  to  death  and  all  else  that  w  as  dreadful ;  and 
the  conclusion  had  thus  been  forced  upon  him,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  they  should  be  guilty  of  the  abominable  vices  laid  to 
their  charge ;  for  what  voluptucary  was  ever  known  to  w  clcomc 
death,  and  not  to  dread  it  above  all  things,  as  ending  his  base 
indulgences?  Rut  the  ignorance,  malice,  and  bigotry  of  the 
populace,  though  the  most  dangerous,  were  not  the  only  hostile 
elements,  in  addition  to  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  that  the  church 
had  to  contend  with.  AVhat  the  influence  of  the  priests  may 
have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say :  they  w  ould  hardly  appear  to 
have  been  respected,  combined,  and  pow  erful  enough  to  prove 
dangerous  antagonists.  Rut  there  was  another  body  of  men 
whose  enmity,  in  the  age  of  Justin,  was  just  beginning  to  be 
roused  into  vigorous  action, — we  mean  the  philosophers ;  though 
as  yet  their  assaults  were  confined  to  desultory  and  contemptu¬ 
ous  encounters :  their  opposition  had  not  yet  embodied  itself  ui 
the  distinct  and  systematic  form,  nor  assumed  the  panoply,  lu 
which  it  entered  the  field  half  a  century  later.  Their  antago¬ 
nism,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  principles  and  procedure,  w  ould  form 
an  interesting  subject  of  iiiquir}\  The  school  of  Epicurus  is 
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said  at  tlmt  time  to. have  been  the  most  numerous  and  flourisli« 
iiig;  but  it  would  not  appear  to  have  sent  forth  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  assailants  of  Christianity,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  >vith 
its  character  of  voluptuous  inditierence.  Celsus,  the  first  writer 
against  the  Christians,  has  indeed  been  cidled  an  Epicurean,  but 
with  what  justice  it  is  hard  to  say.  Certainly  he  was  not  a 
follower  of  Ainmouius,  as  Mosheiin  says,  for  he  appeared  much 
earlier,  though  not  so  far  back  as  Origen  places  him,  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian;  most  probably  he  wrote  about  the  close  of 
Justin’s  life.*  In  the  ordinary  encounters  of  the  time,  the 
Cynics  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  our  faith,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  pride,  sarcastic  temper,  and  bullying  violence 
by  which  they  were  distinguished.  They  were  the  philosophers 
of  the  mob,  and  swarmed  in  populous  cities,  where  they  drew 
attention  by  their  singular  appearance  and  noisy  harangues. 
According  to  the  description  of  Lucian,  they  wandered  about, 
begrimed  with  dirt,  bearing  a  large  knapsack,  one  half  of  their 
body  naked,  the  cloak  being  thrown  carelessly  over  one  shoulder, 
with  their  hair  and  beard  long  and  shagg}",  and  their  nails  like 
wild  beast’s  claws.  They  carried  with  them  their  weapons, — in 
one  hand  a  book  written  on  the  back  ;  and  in  the  other,  what 
supplied  all  defieiences  of  reason,  learning,  or  eloquence,  a 
formidable  cudgel.  Their  general  insolence  wjis  equalled  by 
their  fawning  servility  to  the  powerful ;  and  their  professed  love 
of  wisdom  was  only  a  cloak  to  gluttony,  avarice,  and  the  most 
sliaineless  unclnustity.  This  description  may  be  fully  applied  to 
that  member  of  the  sect,  Crescens,  whom  Justin  opposed  at 
liome,  and  to  whose  virulent  enmity  he  probably  owed  his 
death.  Hut  there  was  another  form  of  Gentile  wisdom,  more 
respectable  and  dignified  in  its  character,  from  which  the 
church  had  more  to  fear  and  to  suffer.  This  was  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  The  proud  elevation  of  virtue  to  which  its  disciples 
aspired,  made  them  look  with  contempt  on  the  Christian 
doctrine,  so  far  iis  they  knew  it;  but  they  felt  it  to  be  their  rival, 
and  a  rival  that  boasted  of  power  to  dignify  the  illiterate  and 
the  mean  with  a  higher  wisdom  than  their  own;  while  the 
stern  sense  of  duty  which  they  professed,  led  them  to  main¬ 
tain  an  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  disloyal  and  illegal 
conduct  of  the  Christians  in  abandoning  the  worship  of  their 
fathers.  This  liostility  found  a  fit  instrument  and  leader 
m  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  with  unimpassioned 
hut  persevering  earnestness  caused  the  Christians  to  be  sought 
out  and  brought  to  punishment  as  criminals  against  the 
state,  whose  professed  religious  association  was  but  a  cunningly 


See  our  author,  vol.  i.,  p.  45,  note. 
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contrived  conspiracy.  Thus  the  philosophy  of  the  heathen 
world,  even  when  secretly  mocking  its  religion,  stood  forth  as 
its  most  valorous  ally  and  defender;  indeed,  without  such  aid, 
Polytheism  eould  have  made  no  stand  at  all,  having  no  re¬ 
sources  of  its  own  but  the  avarice  of  the  priests  and  craftsmen, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar.  And  what  gives  a  special 
interest  to  the  age  of  Justin,  is  this  :  that, — whereas,  in  the  first 
century,  Christianity  was  too  insignificant  and  little  known  to 
do  more  than  rouse  occasional  persecution,  and  that  oftenest 
through  the  interference  of  the  Jews, — it  now  began  of  itself, 
the  power  of  the  Jews  being  broken,  to  excite  attention  and 
alarm  generally  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  system,  havinj*  nume¬ 
rous  and  widely-ramified  societies,  and  animated  by  principles 
which,  whatever  they  were,  tended  to  spread  with  a  success,  and 
to  act  with  an  energy  that  were  inexplicable.  Hence  the  oppo¬ 
sition  that  arose,  which,  at  first  confused  and  undefined,  gra¬ 
dually  shaped  itself  into  a  distinct  and  formidable  array,  in 
which  the  New’  Platonists  stood  forth  as  foremost  combatants. 
Hut  the  first  brunt  of  the  contest  was  met,  and  boldly  met,  by 
Justin,  whose  courage  merits  an  admiration  that  should  be  pro¬ 
portioned  not  only  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  but  also  to 
the  novelty  of  the  warfare.  How  he  discharged  his  part  in  it, 
we  can  judge  in  some  measure  by  his  w  ritings,  and  also  by  the 
esteem  and  admiration  with  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  all  sub¬ 
sequent  authors  in  the  church. 

W e  shall  now  take  notice  of  some  of  the  defects  that  appear 
in  his  productions.  His  acquaintance  with  Greek  learning, 
especially  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  was  very  extensive ; 
but  in  his  reading  he  seems  to  have  been  too  much  biassed  by 
an  exclusive  search  for  w  hat  related  to  the  object  of  his  labours. 
Hence  his  views  are  often  deficient  in  fairness  of  estimation 
and  comprehensiveness.  His  mind  also  constantly  betrays  the 
want  of  that  strict  discipline  which  is  so  salutaiy  to  its  powers; 
the  very  defect  for  which  the  Pythagorean  teacher  rejected  him. 
Of  the  necessity  of  logical  sequence  in  arguing,  he  appears  quite 
forgetful ;  and  often  rambles  on,  interweaving  parentheses  of 
any  length  in  his  sentences,  and  episodes  that  have  the  very 
slightest  connexion  with  the  main  subject.  The  structure  of 
his  periods  thus  becomes  perplexed  and  inaccurate,  and  the 
strain  of  his  composition  confused  and  tiresome.  This  negli¬ 
gence  arose  in  great  part  from  the  purposed  indifference  to 
style,  which  most  of  the  early  fathers  thought  a  duty ;  but  the 
irregularity  of  Justin’s  education  will  account  for  more.  His 
learning,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  extend  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  which  he  must  have  regarded  as  unnecessary,  since  he 
believed  the  Septuagint  version  to  be  a  literal  and  inspired 
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rendering  of  the  original,  llelying  on  that  version  witli  un- 
suspicious  eonfidence,  he  finds  arguments  in  passages  that  really 
aflord  no  foundation  for  them.  But  indeed  in  passages,  where 
his  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  he  is  not  an  expositor  that 
inav  he  safely  followed,  as  may  he  seen  from  some  specimens 
which  we  have  given  already,  w  hen  proving  another  point.  His 
fundamental  error  is  the  following.  Being  persuaded  of  the 
eternal  harmony  and  immutability  of  revealed  truth,  he  mis¬ 
takenly  endeavours  to  exhibit  it  as  possessing  these  qualities, 
l)v  pointing  out  in  every  lineament  of  the  Old  dispensation  a 
sitrnificant  token  of  the  New.  That  Christ  and  his  doctrine 
may  not  appeiu*  to  disadvantage  as  novelties,  he  must  find  them 
every  where  in  the  records  of  the  Jewish  history  and  religion. 
In  doing  this,  he  Inus  certainly  many  to  countenance  him  even 
in  modern  times,  though  perhaps  few  would  follow'  his  track  in 
the  instances  which  we  shall  here  give  as  examples. 

‘  The  circumcision  of  children  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  as  ap¬ 
pointed  hy  the  hnv,  Gen.  xvii.  12,  Lev.  xii.  3,  he  considers  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  circumcision  of  Christians  hy  Christ,  who  rose 
on  the  eighth  day,  according  to  one  method  of  computation.  In  the 
twelve  golden  hells  which  were  fastened  to  the  border  of  the  high 
])riest’s  robe,  he  finds  a  type  of  the  twelve  apostles,  since  they  were 
dependent  on  the  ])ONver  of  Christ,  the  eternal  High  Priest,  and  their 
announcement  of  the  grace  and  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ,  had  re¬ 
sounded  throughout  the  globe.  The  double  marriage,  and  other  occur¬ 
rences  in  Jacob’s  life,  he  viewed  as  a  typical  representation  of  certain 
events  relating  to  Jesus.  Leah  signified  the  Jewish  nation,  and  Rachel 
the  Christians.  Christ  still  performs  service  for  both,  as  well  as  for  the 
two  handmaids ;  for  since  Noah  j)redicted  that  the  posterity  of  his  third 
son  would  be  in  subjection  to  his  two  other  sons,  so  has  Christ  aj)pearcd 
for  the  restoration  both  of  the  free  children  and  of  their  bondsmen.  All 
who  obey  his  commands,  will  ])artHke  of  the  same  glorv,  even  as  Jacob 
granted  equal  privileges  to  all  his  children,  whether  they  were  the  off¬ 
spring  of  his  two  wives  or  of  their  handmaids.  Moreover,  as  Jacob 
ser\ed  Laban  for  ‘the  ring-straked,  sj)eckled  and  grisled’  cattle,  (Gen. 
xxxi.  35  ;  xxxi.  8 — 1*2,)  so  Christ  was  obedient  even  to  the  death  of 
the  cross  for  men  of  all  nations,  whom  he  w'on  for  himself  by  his  blood, 
and  the  mysterious  power  of  his  cross.  The  eyes  of  Leah  were  weak, 
and  the  spiritual  sight  of  the  Jews  is  also  weak.  Rachel  stole  Laban’s 
gods,  and  hid  them  ;  while  Gentile  Christians  have  given  up  their  fathers* 
gods  of  wood  and  stone  ;  Jacob  was  the  object  of  his  brother’s  constant 
hatred ;  and  Christ  and  believers  are  hated  by  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of 
niankind,  though  all  are,  by  nature,  brethren  ;  Jacob  received  the  name 
of  Israel,  and  Christ  is  called  Israel.’  Dial.,  c.  Tr.,  c.  134,  140. — vol.  i. 
pp.  304,  305. 

Hut  the  same  principle  whose  operation  was  thus  exemplified, 
and  which  was  indeed  an  anxiety  to  convince  the  opposite  side 
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tlmt  tlicir  own  system  supplied  the  foundation  and  outlines  for 
the  theory  of  truth  whieh  they  were  urj^ed  to  adopt,  led  him  into 
a  far  j^reater  and  more  injurious  mistake  when  disputing  with 
heathens.  His  anxiety  to  win  them  over  was  sometimes  more 
ardent  than  wisely  regulated;  for  he  seeks  to  find  all  the  points 
of  correspondence  that  an  ingenious  fancy  can  detect  between 
their  fables  and  the  histories  and  prophecies  of  the  Bible;  alleg- 
ing  tliat  the  demons  who  personated  the  gods  of  heathenism  had 
stolen  the  latter,  and  delivered  them  in  a  distorted  form  to  their 
votaries,  to  be  applied  to  their  own  glorification.  Again,  he 
gives  their  philosophers  credit  for  being  acquainted  with  much 
of  divine  truth,  though  they  had  expressed  it  in  an  imperfect 
and  perverted  manner ;  and  this  lie  attributes  partly  to  their 
acciuaintancc  with  the  w  ritings  of  the  prophets,  and  partly  to  the 
seed  of  the  divine  Logos  dwelling  in  tliem.  To  the  adoption  of 
such  notions  he  must  have  been  the  more  inclined,  from  his 
great  credulity,  a  characteristic  failing  of  the  Christians  of  his 
ajxe.  In  the  tale  of  tlic  Cumean  Svbil  and  in  the  forged 
prophecies  bearing  her  name,  as  well  as  in  the  fable  of  the  seventy 
interpreters  shut  up  in  seventy  separate  cells,  and  there  mira¬ 
culously  producing  identical  versions,  he  put  implicit  faith. 
Connected  with  the  latter,  he  show^s  also  his  ignorance  of  history, 
for  he  speaks  of  a  Herod  reigning  in  Juduea  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence. 

In  these  erroneous  notions,  and  in  other  defects,  Justin  was 
simply  inilucnccd  by  the  general  belief  of  his  brethren  at  the 
time.  In  their  mistakes  and  weaknesses  he  shared.  If  in  any 
point  of  morality  he  is  to  be  blamed,  it  is  in  agreeing  with 
them  in  an  undue  estimation  of  celibacy,  and  an  improper  de¬ 
preciation  of  marriage.  lie  is  unjustly  represented  as  a  leader 
in  error,  for  he  had  neither  the  vanity  nor  tlic  originalitv  to 
strike  out  what  was  new\  That  his  mode  of  thinking  and  cx- 
prt'ssion  on  ditficult  subjects,  sucli  as  that  of  the  Logos,  should 
saViUir  of  philosophy,  was  unavoidable ;  for  any  man  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  speculate  and  argue  on  these  must  borrow  the  means 
of  representation  from  the  same  quarter,  and  Justin  docs  not 
seem  to  have  been  more  unsuccessful  than  others.  That  he 
adulterated  Christian  doctrine  w  ith  Platonic  notions  is  an  unfair 
and  groundless  charge,  which  has  often  been  brought  against 
him,  but  is  well  refuted  bv  our  author. 

To  conclude  our  short  sketch  of  Justin,  we  shall  give  a  brief 
view  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  w’ritings  concerning  the 
tiodhead.  He  maintains  the  unity  of  God,  and  denounces  the 
absurdities  of  Polytheism  with  the  greatest  earnestness.  He 
ix'gards  the  simple  idea  of  the  being  of  a  GikI  as  innate  in  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  idea  of  his  unity  as  equally  so,  though 
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lost  tlirougliout  the  heathen  world  by  the  delusions  of  de¬ 
mons.  He  represents  God  as  unutterable,*  and  consequently  as 
nameless;  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  and  Philo  athriu 
this,  namely,  that  God  is  simple  existence,  devoid  of  all  qua¬ 
lities  ;  but  because  of  his  infinite  perfection.  Nor  docs  he  refine 
on  this  idea  so  as  to  deny  him  substantiality ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
gives  a  just  and  scriptural  view  of  the  Divine  Being.  In  main¬ 
taining  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  he  strenuously  docs,  he  felt 
himself,  as  an  apologist,  in  danger  of  being  charged  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents  pju*tly  with  worshipping  a  man,  partly  with  advancing 
the  doctrine  of  two  Gods.  To  avoid  the  first  charge,  he  insists 
on  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  Aoyoc  ;  but,  influenced  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term,  and  by  impressions  received  from 
Philo’s  views,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  simplicity 
of  scripture  statements,  but  enters  on  explanations  which 
mar  the  truth.  As  we  have  shown  from  a  passage  already 
quoted,  his  belief  wjis  far  from  being  that  of  the  Niceiie  creed, 
for  he  regarded  the  Logos  as  originally  dwelling  iu  the  divine 
mind,  an  I  scut  forth  by  God  from  himself,  at  a  certain  epoch, 
as  a  \oyiKrj  by  which  he  created  all  things,  which 

thenceforth  existed  as  an  individual  person,  ruling  over 
creation  as  God — the  same  who  was  manifested  to  the  patri- 
arehs  and  prophets,  and  became  incarnate  Jis  Jesus  for  our 
redemption.  This  Logos  he  calls  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
because  of  his  origin ;  and  while  very  frc(pieutly  styling  him 
(lod,  he  often  gives  him  the  designation  of  ymijaa,  and  once 
that  of  ipyua-ia.  He  guards  against  the  second  charge,  by 
maintaining  his  unity  of  essence,  character,  and  will,  with  the 
Father ;  and  illustrates  this  by  comparing  him  to  speech  and 
flatiie,  which  being  the  same  in  nature  and  properties  with  the 
source  whence  they  proceed,  do  not  diminish  it  by  tlicir  separation. 
To  the  Logos  dwelling  in  believers,  he  attributes  all  inward  en¬ 
lightenment  and  sanctification.  He  thus  gives  him  the  place  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  consequently  at  a  loss  how  to  speak  of 
the  latter,  concerning  whom  his  language  is  often  indefinite  and 
obscure ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  though  he  makes  the  Spirit 
subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
he  maintains  his  personality  and  divinity.  He  docs  not,  as 
Neauder  thinks,  represent  him  as  created,  and  merely  the  highest 
of  the  angels.  He  describes  the  angels  as  created  ministering 
spirits — altogether  dependent — liable  to  sin — and  possessed  of 
bodies,  which,  though  very  fine  in  substance,  are  nourished  by 
manna.  Strange  to  say,  in  one  passage  he  includes  them  with 
the  Trinity  as  objects  of  Christian  adoration.  How  that  adora¬ 
tion  should  be  modified  in  their  case,  he  does  not  say ;  but  the 
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fact  that  he  does  assign  it  to  them  cannot  be  denied,  on  any  fair 
principle  of  interpretation.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  significant 
symptom  of  the  deterioration  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  church 
in  the  second  century,  of  which  views  here,  as  elsewhere, 
he  is  unquestionably  only  giving  a  fair  representation. 

On  this  and  other  topies  of  interest  we  would  fain  dilate,  but 
want  of  space  compels  us  to  close.  AVc  trust  we  have  said 
enough  to  excite  such  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  some,  at  least, 
as  will  not  be  satisfied  w  ithout  a  close  perusal  of  the  w  ork  itself, 
in  which,  if  their  pleasure  should  equal  ours,  they  will  be  well 
rewarded.  AVe  trust  that,  in  the  ease  of  those  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Justin's  works,  but  qualified  to  read  them,  an¬ 
other  result  may  follow,  in  their  being  led  to  seek  a  know  ledge 
of  his  writings  for  themselves.  For  that  purpose  they  w  ill  find 
no  edition  more  serviceable  than  the  one  of  w  hich  w  e  have  given 
the  title.  It  is  not  expensive;  the  (ireck  type  is  clear  and 
agreeable ;  the  printing  very  accurate ;  and  the  apparatus  of  Pro¬ 
legomena,  version,  notes,  and  indices  all  that  can  be  de  sired. 
Tlie  pieces  which  are  given  in  it  arc  the  Oration  to  the  (irecks, 
the  Exhortation,  on  tlie  Monarchy,  the  tw  o  Apologies,  the  Dia¬ 
logue,  and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus;  all  of  which,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  editor  attributes  to  Justin.  In  this,  of  course,  wc 
do  not  agree  w  ith  him.  The  fragment  on  the  Resurrection,  and 
other  fragments,  arc  added,  along  w  ith  the  ancient  account  of 
Justin's  martyrdom.  The  text  is  carefully  amended  according 
to  manuscript  authority,  and  the  aid  of  a  new'  MS.  iscmployediii 
those  pieces  which  it  contains.  This  codex  belonged  to  Keuchlin, 
and  bears  his  autograph  :  it  has  been  found  in  the  public  library 
at  Strasburg.  A  lithographed  specimen  of  it  is  inserted  in  the 
work. 


Art.  V.  The  Modern  Syrians:  or  Native  Society  in  DamasniSt  Aleppo, 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses.  From  notes  made  in  those  parts 
during  the  years  1841-2-3.  Hy  an  Oriental  Student.  12mo.  pp. 
301).  lA)nd()n  :  l-iongnum  ik  Co.  1844. 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that  after  some  years  travel 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  longed  to  sec  the  w  onders  of  the 
East ;  and  in  the  midst  of  preparatory  oriental  studies,  ^chance' 
hurried  him  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  procured  him  the 
opportunity  of  being  a  spectator  of  many  remarkable  transactions. 
He  entered,  in  a  French  steamer,  the  port  of  Alexandria,  which 
then  contained  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Sultan  and  Moham¬ 
med  Ali.  Rut  although  he  remained  in  Egv’pt  ^  the  appointed 
time,'  he  judiciously  abstains  from  requiring  our  company  on 
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this  beaten  ground :  and  to  our  very  great  relief,  takes  us  at  once 
by  water  to  Beyrout,  and  there  proceeds  to  lay  before  us  the 
cream  of  the  observations  made  during  his  protracted  sojourn 
ill  those  parts.  Lebanon  and  its  inhabitants,  particularly  the 
Druses ;  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  are  his  leading  subjects.  His 
btateuients,  under  the  first  of  these  heads,  form  by  far  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  w  ork,  allbrdiiig,  as  it  does,  information  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found,  respecting  the  social  condition,  the  poli¬ 
tics,  and  the  state  of  religion  in  a  highly  interesting  region,  our 
know  ledge  of  w  hich  has  hitherto  been  of  the  slightest  descrip¬ 
tion.  Next  to  this  in  interest  is  the  account  of  Aleppo,  which 
has  been  less  visit(‘d  by  English  travellers  than  Damascus :  but 
even  at  Damascus,  the  information  of  this  w  riter  has  consider- 
al)lc  novelty,  and  embraces  many  points  of  interest,  arising  from 
his  leisurely  sojourn,  from  his  mixing  more  than  other  travellers 
with  the  native  jiopulation,  and  from  his  ability  to  converse 
with  them  in  their  own  language.  Hence  wc  have  pictures 
more  distinct  in  their  outlines,  facts  more  positive,  and  informa¬ 
tion  more  real  than  the  passing  traveller,  ignorant  of  the  local 
language,  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  exhibit.  Davises  CAi- 
iieney  and  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians  owe  their  high  find  inform¬ 
ing  character  to  the  more  extended  and  complete  operation  of 
the  same  Cfiuses.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  this  work  advertised 
as  ‘  a  companion  to  Lane’s  Modern  Egyptians,^  This  absurd  pre¬ 
tension  arises  from  a  dim  perception  of  their  common  features; 
but  it  is  as  unjust  to  the  present  w  riter  as  to  Mr.  Lane,  seeing 
that  it  excites  expectations  w  hich  neither  the  scope  of  the  work 
nor  the  mode  of  dealing  w  ith  the  subject  by  any  means  warrant. 
Such  a  book  as  Lane’s  is  not  so  easily  produced  as  booksellers 
imagine,  and  requires  rare  opportunities  and  a  rarer  combina¬ 
tion  of  qualifications,  which  it  is  no  wrong  to  the  author  of 
Modern  Syrians  to  sjiy  that  he  has  not  possessed.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  good  book,  and  makes  larger  additions  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  information  concerning  Syria  than  any  w  ork  which 
could  be  easily  named  since  Burcklnirdt’s  Travels  in  Syria  ap¬ 
peared.  Considering  the  small  size  and  cost  of  the  volume,  and 
remendiering  the  multitude  of  books  which  have  since  been  pro¬ 
duced,  this  is  no  small  praise.  In  fact,  the  number  of  paragraphs 
marked  in  this  volume  wdth  onr  pencil,  which  was  only  employed  • 
when  something  new'  or  striking  met  onr  survey,  bespeaks  a 
ver}’  favourable  verdict  upon  a  book  which  has  afforded  us  so 
mueli  satisfaction. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  w  ork  is  occupied  by  a  full  and  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Druses,  and  as  this  singular  people 
has  lately  engaged  much  attention,  this  chapter  will  doubtless 
be  read  with  interest.  It  is  more  full  and  exact  than  the 
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ptirliculars  formerly  furnished  by  Burckhardt,  witli  which,  how¬ 
ever,  ill  substance  it  agrees.  We  would  willingly  lay  this  infor. 
mat  ion  before  the  reader,  but  it  is  too  long  for  extract,  and 
would  sillier  by  abridgment. 

The  writer  returns  to  tlic  Druses  in  an  appendix,  entitled 
'Origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Druses /  which  he  offers  as 
a  digest  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  '  De  Saev, 
Adler,  Venture,  and  other  Orientalists,'  whose  pages  he  appre¬ 
hends  that  few  of  his  readers  would  have  the  patience  to  wade 
through.  Nor  need  they  ;  for,  as  it  happens,  all  the  real  infor¬ 
mation  this  part  of  the  book  contains  —  which  is  chiefly 
an  account  of  llakem,  the  Fatemitc  khalif  of  Egypt — maybe 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Modern  Universal  History. 

Tins  llakem  is  believed  by  the  Druses  to  have  been  the 
I^eity,  or  rather  the  last  and  greatest  impersonation  of  the 
Divinity  upon  earth.  The  doctrine  was  started  in  llakcni's 
life-time  by  a  man  called  Darazi ;  and  although  the  khalif  did 
not  publicly  take  part  with  Darazi,  he  gJive  him  much  under¬ 
hand  encouragement,  and  eventually  sent  him  secretly  into 
Syria,  supplied  him  with  money,  and  enjoined  him  to  promul¬ 
gate  his  doctrine  in  the  mountains,  where  he  would  find  a  rude 
pi'ople  favourably  disposed  for  the  reception  of  novel  doctrines. 
The  existence  of  this  doctrine  to  the  present  day  among  the 
Druses  is  a  proof  that  in  this  the  khalif  had  judged  rightly. 
The  Druses  do  not,  however,  regard  this  Darazi  as  the  real 
founder  of  their  religion ;  but  rather  ascribe  that  equivocal 
honour  to  Hamza,  wlio  afterw\'u*ds  took  up  the  doctrine,  and 
supported  it  w  ith  so  much  ability  that  llakem  himself,  who  was 
undoubtedly  insane,  no  longer  hesitated  to  sanction  the  mon¬ 
strous  pretensions  on  his  own  behalf  which  it  involved.  '  Hamza 
is  to  the  Druses,'  says  our  author,  '  w  hat  ^lolnimmcd  is  to  the 
Moslems,  and  it  is  to  Hamza  and  not  to  Hakem  that  we  must 
attribute  the  construction  of  this  system,  which  was  founded 
upon  ideas  and  allegories  current  for  a  long  period  previously 
among  many  sects  of  Moslems,  particularly  those  wlio  professed 
an  especial  reverence  towards  the  descendants  of  Ali.' 

The  following  is  what  our  author  gives  as 

•  *  The  Doctrine  of  the  Druse  Religion  — *  The  Druses  believe  that  the 

appearance  of  llakem  is  the  last  and  n\ost  perfect  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity,  and  that  he  is  not  to  re-appear  until  the  last  day,  when 
he  will  exercise  his  judgments  upon  men  in  a  rigorous  manner  hy  the 
sword.  Certiun  signs  are  to  foreshadow  this  event,  such  as  kings 
governing  according  to  their  own  will,  Christians  having  dominion  over 
Moslems,  an  eartlupiake  at  Cairo,  and  the  destruction  of  Aleppo  by  the 
armies  of  Antichrist,  who  is  to  be  an  apostate  Unitarian,  called  the 
*  blind  of  one  eye,  the  imposter  of  the  time  of  the  resurrection  * 
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‘  Next  to  the  Deity,  in  the  Druse  system,  comes  the  Spirit  of  Univer- 
pal  lntelli^?ence,  the  incaniation  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Hakem,  was 
Hamza.  This  intelligence  was  the  first  of  the  creations  of  God,  and  his 
delej^ate  in  the  work  of  the  creation  of  men  and  things.  Various  other 
impersonations  of  the  Intelli^^ence  appeared  before  Hamza,  one  of  which 
was  Adam.  One  cannot  help  smiliii"  at  the  way  in  which  the  scriptural 
account  of  him  is  treated.  Adam,  and  two  counterparts  whom  they  give 
him,  is  believed  to  have  been  born  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  and  not  of 
earth.  “  God  forbid  that  the  Creator,  who  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  whose 
power  is  to  be  revered,  should  have  formed  his  chosen  one  of  earth, 
which  is  the  vilest  of  all  things.  If  w^e  were  to  judge  of  things  accord¬ 
ing  to  external  appearance,  he  would  have  formed  him  of  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  substances,  such  as  precious  stones,  hyacinths,  and  emeralds.** 

*  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed  the  founder  of  the 
llatcnian  religion,  are  all  considered  as  false  prophets,  and  the  inventors 
of  false  svstems.  Hamza  was  the  most  perfect  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  Intelligence,  and  the  Druses  apply  to  him  many  of  those  expressions 
which,  in  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  are  given  to  the  Messiah. 
Hamza,  and  not  Hakem,  gives  his  name  to  the  Druse  era,  which  is  408 
of  the  Hegira,  or  A.D.  103.3. 

‘The  form  of  engagement  of  the  votaries  of  the  ‘  Unitarian  religion,* 
runs  thus : — “  Written  in  such  a  month,  such  a  year  of  the  years  of  the 
servant  of  our  Lord,  whose  name  be  glorified,  luid  of  his  slave  Hamza 
Kbn  Ali  elm  Ahmed.** 

‘  ‘  Praise,*  says  Hamza,*  be  accorded  to  him  who  has  created  me  with 
his  light,  and  given  me  the  succour  of  his  holy  spirit,  who  has  favoured 
me  with  his  science,  and  confided  to  me  his  commands,  who  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  the  secret  of  his  mysteries. 

'  ‘  1  am  the  root  of  his  creatures,  the  written  book,  the  inhabited  house, 
the  master  of  the  resurrection  and  the  last  day,  and,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Lord,  the  blower  of  the  trumpet.  ...  I  am  the  Messiah  of 
the  nations ;  from  me  grace  flows  ;  and  by  my  ministry  vengeance  will 
fall  upon  the  polytheists.** 

*  God  is  supposed  to  have  four  other  ministers,  entitled  the  Soul,  the 
Word,  the  Preceding,  and  the  Following  ;  but  a  description  of  their 
characteristics  and  various  incarnations  would  be  too  abstruse  a  matter 
for  the  general  reader. 

‘  The  world,  according  to  the  Druses,  was  created  at  once  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state,  composed  of  males  and  females,  young  and  old,  millions  in 
number.  Every  man  supposed  he  had  a  father  and  mother  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  nanie  and  profession,  and  used  to  visit  the  tombs,  where  he  saw 
bones  that  he  imagined  to  be  those  of  his  deceased  relations.  Every 
man  knewr  his  trade,  which  be  imagined  bad  been  taught  him  by  such 
and  such  a  person,  but  all  this  was  merely  an  effect  of  the  power  of  the 
Creator  :  and  thus  was  the  machine  of  the  world  at  once  set  in  motion. 
Souls  were  created  by  the  light  of  Hamza,  their  number  being  fixed, 
and  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing  in  the  course  of  time. 

‘The  catechism  of  the  Druses  states  that  at  the  last  day  God  will  make 
the  true  believers  Pashas,  Emirs,  and  Sultans ;  while  those  who  deny 
Hakem,  whom  they  consider  the  true  Messiah,  are  to  have  rings  sus¬ 
pended  from  their  ears,  which  will  be  burning  hot  in  summer  and  ice 
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cold  in  winter,  with  a  dress  of  pig*8  skin,  and  they  will  be  subjected  to 
miscrv'  and  drudgery'  in  the  ser\*ice  of  the  true  believers. 

*  The  ini|)er8onation  of  the  Divinity  who  appeared  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  is  called  Solomon  the  Persian,  and  John,  Luke,  Mark,  and 
Matthew,  were  his  ministers.  Solomon  acquainted  the  son  of  Mary 
and  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  “  whom  the  Christians  call  the  Messiah,”  with 
his  divine  nature ;  but  as  he  rejected  it,  Solomon  infused  hatred  of  Jesus 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  who  crucified  him.  All  critique  on  such  ab- 
surdities  is  surperfluous.* — pp.  30j — 308. 

Wc  add  a  few  paragraphs  of  miscellaneous  matter,  to  luark 
the  character  of  the  work  : — 

*  Conversation  at  Damascus.  Tlie  conversation  at  the  soirees  is  of  a 
general  nature.  Such  a  man  is  in  arrear  with  the  Deftcrdar  or  treasurer. 
The  pasha  said  so  and  so,  on  such  an  occasion.  The  locusts  of  the 
Haunin  arc  eating  up  the  corn,  and  bread  will  be  dear.  Ought  Da¬ 
mascus,  which,  as  a  holy  city,  is  exempt  from  the  capitation  tax,  to 
pay  one  of  its  own  free-will  }  &c.  As  may  well  be  sup|)osed,  I  was 
often  asked  about  England,  and  my  first  impressions  of  the  lliames 
Tunnel  and  of  railway  travelling  were  duly  recalled,  and  excited  a  great 
deal  of  wonderment.  Adjaib,  adjaib,  what  a  strange  country !  But 
more  strange  still,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  circumstance  of  tiie  sove¬ 
reign  being  a  lady.’ 

‘  ‘  What,  does  she  smoke  ? — a  chiboque,  or  a  narghile  ?’ 

*  ‘  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other !’ 

'  *  Adjaib  !  (wonderful !)  When  she  transacts  her  business,  does  she 
show  her  face  to  the  divan  ?’ 

‘  *  Yes !’ 

‘  *  Adjaib  !* 

‘  I  attempted  to  cxidain  in  answer  to  another  question,  that  the  queen 
alone  reigned  ;  and  that  the  emir,  her  husband,  did  not  interfere  in  state 
affairs.  But  this  seemed  to  be  the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  Franks  the  most  extraordinary  people.’ — pp.  149,  150. 

*  The  best  library  in  Syria.  Taking  off’  our  shoes,  we  entered  a  small 
mos({ue  (at  Aleppo),  and  passing  through  an  inner  apartment,  found 
ourselves  at  the  door  and  screen  of  the  librarv.  The  librarv  is  the  best 
in  Syria ;  but  let  not  the  reader  suppose  it  a  Bodleian,  or  a  iiiblioth^que 
du  Uoi ;  it  might  have  passed  for  the  dusty  study  of  a  bencher  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn.  Around  the  walls  of  an  ordinary  sized  room  were  placed 
substantial  ca.^es,  in  which  the  books  w’ere  contained,  not  standing 
upright,  but  lying  fiat  upon  each  other,  the  titles  being  written  with 
ink  on  the  leaf-edges  in  large  characters.  In  the  corner  of  the  room 
was  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  English  globes,  which  bore  a  label  stating 
that  they  were  sold  at  the  sign  of  the  Athis  and  Hercules,  in  the  Poultry’, 
Ix^ndon.  On  a.sking  the  attendant  where  the  reading  room  was,  he 
pointed  to  the  arcades  of  the  quadrangle  we  had  passed  through.  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  many  readers ;  but  the  answ’er  w’as  not  indica¬ 
tive  of  much  taste  for  literature  on  the  part  of  the  Aleppines.  ‘  Some 
w’ceks  we  have  books  asked  for ;  some  weeks  they  lie  undisturbed  on 
the  shelves.  1  was  promised  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  this  library. 
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on  promising  to  remunerate  the  copyist  liberally ;  but  although  I  asked 
for  it  afterwards  repeatedly,  it  never  was  forthcoming.* — pp.  238,  239. 

‘  Turning  Turk.  The  native  Christians  are  not  so  well  off  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  EgyT)tians.  but  they  are  exposed  to  no  extor¬ 
tions  as  (luring  the  ancien  regime  of  Turkey.  Having  their  separate 
quarter,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked  an  hour  after  sunset,  they  live  in 
more  security  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (Aleppo)  itself,  for  many 
robberies  took  place  witliin  the  w^alls  during  my  stay.  The  Christian 
ravahs  are  in  all  temporal  matters  subject  to  the  Turkish  jurisdiction  ; 
blit  disputes  among  themselves  are  generally  settled  by  the  superior 
clergy,  without  the  intervention  of  the  civil  authority. 

*  Several  conversions  to  Islamism  had  taken  place  before  my  arrival. 

‘  Turning  Turk,*  as  the  old  phrase  goes,  is  in  general  a  much  rarer 
occurrence  than  formerly.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  decline  of  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  independence  of  Greece, 
the  pressure  of  Russia,  and  Mehemet  Ali’s  system  of  promoting  intelli¬ 
gent  Christian  rayahs  wherever  he  could  fiiul  them,  tended  to  discourage 
proselytisrn.  After  his  expulsion,  the  pride  of  the  Moslems,  and  the 
abasement  of  the  Christian  poj)ulation,  produced  a  slight  re-action ;  a 
few  conversions  took  place  in  Syria,  and  these  chiefly  in  Aleppo.  Now 
and  then,  one  of  those  amphibious  European  adventurers  who  roam 
through  Turkey,  ready  at  five  minutes*  notice  to  undertake  the  drill  of  a 
battalion,  the  service  of  the  hospital,  or  the  construction  of  a  battery, 
turns  Turk  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  leaves  the  country  ;  but  this  docs 
not  count.  One  of  these  worthies  was,  during  my  stay  at  Aleppo,  disco¬ 
vered  hy  the  Arnaouts  as  having  embraced  Islamism  somewhere  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  to  save  his  life  he  w^as  obliged  to  remain  in 
hiding  till  they  left  the  city.  The  welcome  these  individuals  receive  from 
their  new  co-religionists  is  by  no  means  flattering.  One  day  a  newly- 
converted  .lew  entered  the  mosque  of  Zachariah  with  the  high  turban  of  a 
sheikh.  One  of  the  Ulema,  on  perceiving  him,  knocked  it  off  his  head, 
and  told  him  never  to  show'  himself  in  that  guise  again.  The  last  con¬ 
version  was  that  of  an  Armenian  Catholic,  which  took  place  in  public, 
at  the  Mehkcmeh.  When  the  renegade  had  made  his  attestation,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  catholics  said  aloud,  ‘  The  Moslems  have  not  been 
increased,  and  the  Christians  have  not  been  diminished  in  number.*  * — 
pp.  2G(),  2G2. 

There  is  one  other  matter  iu  his  book  which  we  feel  reluc¬ 
tant  to  notice,  but  are  unwilling  to  leave  to  the  impression  it  is 
calculated  to  convey. 

In  Blount  Lebanon,  and  at  Bey  rout,  our  author  became 
acquainted  with  the  American  missionaries,  and  particularly 
with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  the 
journeys  of  which  an  imperishable  monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  *  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.* 

Our  author  met  with  Mr.  Smith  at  Dair-el-kamar.  He 
savs : — 

‘  I  had  scarcely  delivered  my  first  letters,  and  got  over  mv  first  visits. 
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when  I  found  that  an  unusual  ferment  reigned  in  the  town  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  jiresence  of  several  American  missionaries  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  the  Druses.  The  Rev.  Kli  Smith,  the  prineipal 
missionary,  on  hearing  of  my  arrival,  sent  me  a  friendly  message,  placing 
at  my  disposal  anything  which  his  house  alForded,  or  which  could 
contribute  to  my  comfort.  On  calling  to  thank  this  gentleman  for  his 
uncx|)ected  kindness,  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  simple  ])rcpossessing 
demeanour,  and,  os  subsequent  interviews  shewed,  w'cll  versed  in 
Arabic  literature,  and  Syrian  geography.  His  invaluable  Biblical  Re¬ 
searches,  the  result  of  fifteen  years’  local  experience,  have  been  edited 
and  published  by  Professor  Robinson  ;  but  this  latter  gentleman  having 
merely  made  a  cursory  tour,  and  in  most  insttmees  noted  the  results 
previously  attained  by  Mr.  Smith,  ought  in  justice  to  have  kept  his  own 
name  more  in  the  back-ground.  This  is  the  oj)inion  of  impartial  per¬ 
sons,  acejuainted  with  both  parties.  This  is  probably  a  fact,  of  which 
the  donors  of  the  geographical  society’s  medal  were  not  aware.’ — pp. 
67,  68. 

The  circumstances  here  noted  are  sucli  as  eould  only  have 
been  learned  from  the  missionaries,  and  must  therefore  he 
taken  as  eonveying  their  impression.  The  charge  against  Dr. 
Robinson  is  not  so  serious  as  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  work  to  which  the  statement 
refers.  The  disposition  to  put  ^Ir.  SmitlPs  name  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  is  rather  that  of  the  public  than  of  Dr.  Robinson.  The 
latter  unites  the  name  of  Mr.  Smith,  witli  his  ow  n,  in  the  title- 
page  and  throughout  the  work  ;  and  in  the  preface,  and  in  the 
appendices,  carefully  indicates  the  obligations  which  he  owes  to 
the  collections  and  Arabic  scholarship  of  his  companion.  But 
the  public  hates  to  Inive  to  repeat  two  names  when  one  will 
serve,  and  therefore  it  has  taken  the  first  and  principal  name — 
a  name  even  previously  of  high  repute  in  biblical  literature,  and 
cites  the  work  as  *  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches and  under 
that  name  the  w'ork  will  ever  henceforth  be  cited.  No  power 
on  earth  will  ever  persuade  the  public  to  refer  to  the  w  ork  as  the 
‘  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  of  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  and  tlie 
Rev.  Eli  Smith.’  Dr.  Robinson  himself  has  yielded  to  this  ne¬ 
cessity,  and,  in  his  later  works,  has  fairly  thrown  Mr.  Smith 
overboard,  and  cites  the  w’ork,  without  circumlocution,  as  ‘  Ro¬ 
binson’s  Palestine.’ 

Partnerships  of  this  kind  are  seldom  fortunate ;  and  wc  arc 
grieved  to  find  that  the  present  instance  is  not  an  exception. 
A  work,  the  new  matter  in  which  is  so  much  built  upon 
names,  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Robinson  could  not  have  rendered 
80  complete  as  it  now'  is  without  ^Ir.  Smith’s  collections  of 
Arabic  names  and  his  local  knowledge  of  the  eountry  :  hut,  oii 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  merely  probable,  but  quite  certain,  that 
Mr.  Smith  could  uot  have  produced  any  thing  like  this  work 
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without  Dr.  Robinson.  The  volumes  are  full  of  various  lore, 
and  of  comparative  accounts,  formed  upon  immense  reading 
and  luitiring  research,  which  we  know  to  have  been  impossible 
to  Mr.  Smith,' while  the*  whole  is  quite  after  the  manner  of  the 
very  able  papers  on  scripture  geography,  with  which  the  pro¬ 
fessor  had,  in  former  years,  enriched  the  pages  of  the  Biblical 
Repository.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Smith  were  really  able  to  produce 
such  a  w  ork  by  himself,  why  did  he  not  do  so  during  the  fifteen 
years  in  which  it  is  said  that  his  attention  has  been  turned  to 
the  subject,  and  during  which  he  has  not  lacked  time  to 
write  hu*gely  on  other  mjitters?  No :  Mr.  Smith,  whose  real 
and  solid  merits  w  e  appreciate  highly,  is  a  good  man,  and  a 
verv  useful  and  laborious  missionary :  but  his  friends  should 
know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  collect  materials,  and  another  to 
const  met  a  temple  or  a  palace  with  them :  and  we  may  venture 
to  hint  to  them  that  he  Inis  obtained  more  honour  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  his  name  with  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  magnificent 
lal)our,  than  he  could  ever  have  acquired  by  any  separate  labour 
of  his  ow  n.  We  are  bound  to  dcchire  our  opinion,  that  !Mr. 
Smith  by  no  means  shares  in  the  feeling  which  the  author  of 
the  Modern  Syrians  ascribes  to  his  frieiuls ;  for,  sis  is  doubtless 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  he  has,  since  the  appearance  of  . 
the  Biblical  Researches,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  aggrieved,  been  in  active  and  cordial  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Robinson,  imparting  to  him  further  mjitcrials  and  new  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subjects  which  that  work  embraces. 


Art.  \  I.  Lectures  on  certain  High-Church  Principles,  commonly  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  term  Pusey  ism,  By  Thomas  Madge,  pp.  312.  Long¬ 
man.  1844. 

It  must  be  something  peculiar  that  constrains  a  Unitarian 
minister  to  preach  and  publish  on  an  ecclesiastical  controversy 
prevailing  in  another  church  than  his  ow  n,  and  to  consider  as 
serious  the  progress  of  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been  occa¬ 
sioned.  With  his  easy  faith  respecting  opinions,  his  wide  theo¬ 
logical  separation  from  all  other  churches,  and  his  habit  of 
reliance  on  the  future  to  compensate  for  the  failures  of  the 
present,  it  is  not  a  common  state  of  things,  at  least  in  his  view 
of  it,  that  can  excite  his  deep  interest  in  Puscyisra.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Madge^s  Lectures  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  a  fresh  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  our  position  as  disciples 
and  advocates  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

VoL.  XVII.  P 
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We  have  never  been  able  to  regard  Traetarianism  with  levity. 
That  in  many  of  its  features  and  principles  it  is  ridiculous,  so 
ridiculous  that  nothing  in  the  moral  history  of  our  race  surpasses 
it  ill  absurdity ;  that  its  vehement  enmity  to  reason  is,  according 
to  Hobbes’s  rule,  the  sign  and  result  of  reason’s  diametrical 
opjKisition  to  it;  this  we  readily  admit.  But  we  have  not  so 
observed  the  human  mind,  or  read  its  developments,  especially 
as  they  arc  wont  to  be  made  in  connexion  with  religion,  as  to 
discern  any  necessary  incompatibility  between  the  silliness  and 
the  success  of  sentiments,  or  to  doubt  that  there  was  much 
plausibility  in  poor  Steele’s  proposition  that,  wisdom  being  with 
the  few,  things  should  be  settled  by  the  minority.  Without 
giving  ourselves  up  to  fear,  which  is  a  bad  counsellor,  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  great  advantages  which  the  spread  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  activity  of  intellect  in  recent  times  must  give  to 
all  that  is  manly  in  sentiment  and  liberal  in  spirit,  we  dare  not 
pretend  that  our  prospect  is  as  clear  as  that  of  some  who,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  coming  contest,  discern  little  more  than 
a  healthy  exercise.  That  truth  will  triumph  ultimately  is  not 
matter  of  doubt,  but  this  fact  does  not  help  to  any  judgment 
on  the  immediate  issue  of  any  particular  conflict  of  opinions. 
That  truth  has  triumphed  is  not  disputed;  but  no  argument 
can  thence  be  drawn  in  reference  to  the  perpetuity  of  its  local 
possessions.  The  history  of  the  world  is  not  a  smooth  and 
regular  river,  but  subject  to  disturbance  from  many  and  mighty 
forces ;  the  progress  of  truth  has  often  been  in  cycles ;  and 
those  w  ho  smile  at  the  possibility  of  the  revival  of  opinions  once 
generally  renounced  can  be  likened,  as  Ilallam  well  remarks, 
to  none  better  than  to  those  '  w  omen  w  ho  believe  the  fashion  of 
last  year  in  dress  to  be  w  holly  ridiculous,  and  incapable  of  being 
ever  again  adopted  by  any  one  solicitous  about  her  beauty.’ 

At  the  same  time,  w  hatever  difference  of  opinion  may  obtain 
as  to  the  future,  none  can  exist  as  to  the  present.  That  the 
Tractarians  are  zealous,  as  all  men  whose  faith  is  novel  arc 
zealous,  none  can  doubt,  and  zeal  must  be  met  w  ith  zeal  in  order 
to  a  good  result.  The  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  faithful  is 
plain.  There  is  but  one.  It  is  fidelity.  Whether  there  is  little 
or  much  to  fear  in  spreading  error,  it  can  only  be  destroyed  or 
qualified  by  the  friends  of  truth.  They  must  "be  alive  and  alert. 
To  ‘  sit  still’  is  not  their  '  strength.’  We  are  glad  that  it  is  not 
their  plan.  Not  that  all,  who  should  be  lifting  up  the  standard 
are  active,  or  those  even  on  whom  especially  devolves,  if  their 
own  pretensions  be  allow'cd,  the  defence  of  pure  and  umlcfilcd 
religion.  With  few'  exceptions,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  who  hold  protestant  principles  have  not  been  w  ise  to 
discern,  or  courageous  to  assail,  the  rising  evil.  Three  ycius 
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ago  we  heard  one  who  sliould  be  an  interpreter  of  times,  and 
H^^defender  of  the  faith,  speak  of  Puseyism  as  ^  a  cloud  passing 
away so  simple  was  his  view  of  its  character  and  grounds. 
Au(i  many  more  require  his  faith  to  vindieate  their  repose.  The 
opinion  expressed  in  this  journal  long  ago,  that  the  maintenance 
of  jirotestantisni  will  fall  upon  protestant  dissenters  is  being 
realized  before  the  time  we  contemplated.  The  best  eflbrts 
towards  it  as  yet  are  ours.  In  drawing  attention  to  the  most 
recent  one,  we  hope  our  readers  will  remember  that  if  it  is  an 
old  subject,  it  is  a  new  controversy. 

Mr.  Madge’s  Lectures  are  a  highly  respectable  exposition 
and  defence  of  several  important  protestant  principles  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  assertions  and  bigotry  of  the  Oxford  school.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  discuss  all  the  points  in  dispute,  but  those 
which  he  has  selected  are  at  the  very  root  of  the  controversy. 
We  do  not  of  course  acquiesce  in  all  his  statements  and  reason¬ 
ings.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  lose  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  his  own  theological  views,  though  he  has  not  done 
this  more  than  might  be  naturally  expected.  The  occasion  was 
too  tempting  not  to  be  made  use  of.  For  among  the  various 
evils  arising  from  Puseyism,  not  the  least  is  the  clisesteem  with 
which  they  treat  the  scriptural  evidence  for  its  chief  articles. 
M  hen  we  tiudthem  speaking  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  ori¬ 
ginal  sin,  with  other  doctrines,  as  indebted  rather  to  tradition 
than  to  the  Bible  for  support,  we  see  a  new  reason  for  suspicion 
and  dread,  both  in  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  and  in  the  sanc¬ 
tion  thus  given  to  what  we  believe  to  be  error.  But  while  Mr. 
Madge  has  taken  occasion  to  commend  his  own  belief,  he  has 
written  in  a  temper  which  must  be  commended  by  all.  Indeed 
his  soberness  on  many  subjects  has  been  quite  refreshing  to  us 
alter  the  wild  and  mystic  sentiments,  going  to  the  very  denial 
ot  all  truth,  that  have  of  late  proceeded  from  some  of  liis  school. 
To  hear  a  Unitarian  speak  as  if  all  opinions  w  ere  not  exactly 
alike,  refer  with  respect  to  scripture  as  possessing  some  autho¬ 
rity,  and  as  boldly  enforce  the  duty  of  thinking  wisely  as  main¬ 
tain  the  right  of  thinking  independently,  is  no  small  treat  after 
that  to  which  we  have  been  used  as  the  teaching  of  not  a  few^ 
ot  his  most  gifted  !)rethren.  Mr.  Madge,  however,  is  not 
ashamed  of  these  old  fashioned  ideas,  and  he  clothes  them  in 
language  clear,  correct,  elegant,  and  well  adapted  both  to  ex¬ 
press  and  to  commend  them. 

The  lectures  are  eight  in  number.  The  first  is  occupied  with 
a  view’  of  the  prineijites,  sjnrity  and  tendency  of  Anglo-catholo- 
cwn.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  he  calls  attention  to  a 
part  of  the  subject  which  w^e  think  has  not  been  made  suffici¬ 
ently  prominent — viz.,  the  bearing  of  Puseyism  on  the  practice 
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of  persecution.  We  cannot  say,  with  him,  that  this  is  the  'worst 
part  of  the  system.’  That,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  separation  which  it  effects  between  the  spiritual  Christ  and 
the  human  soul,  and  which  may  be  effected  as  well  by  substi¬ 
tution  as  annihilation,  by  popery  as  infidelity.  But  if  not  the 
worst  part,  it  is  a  bad  part,  of  the  system.  To  deny  that  we  are 
Christians  is  enough  to  justify  our  loudest  protest ;  but  to  as¬ 
sert  the  right  to  punish  us  for  not  being  so,  is  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  blind  zeal,  or  cunning  cruelty.  Let  it  be  known  that 
this  length  Puseyism  is  prepared  to  go.  The  follow  ing  extracts 
from  different  works  quoted  by  ^Ir.  Madge,  will  show  this : — 

*  In  proof  of  the  accusation  thus  brought  against  them,  I  will  first 
refer  you  to  a  passage  contained  in  the  sixty-fourth  number  of  tlie 

*  British  Critic.’  It  hud  been  said  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  that 
the  church  is  not  now  in  a  worse  position  wdlh  respect  to  the  state, 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Whitgilt  and  Hooper.  Upon  this  the 

*  British  Critic*^  observes — *Now,  with  all  deference  to  the  respectable 
quarter  from  which  this  assertion  proceeds,  we  cannot  call  it  anything 
else  than  a  palpable  and  egregious  mistake.  The  church  is  in  a  very 
different,  and  in  a  much  lower  position,  with  respect  to  the  state, 
than  it  was  in  the  times  of  those  divines.  Then  it  was  co~cxtensive 
and  identical  w  ith  the  state.  When  men  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
former,  they  were  also  deprived  of  their  position  in  the  latter.  A  se- 
ceder  from  the  church  was,  as  such,  a  criminal  and  a  malefactor. 
The  king,  tlie  council,  and  the  parliament,  w'ere  all  not  only  neces¬ 
sarily  churchmen,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  church¬ 
men  bound  officially  to  protect  the  church,  and  put  down  her 
enemies.  We  put  it,  then,  to  any  person,  as  a  simple  question  of 
fact — Is  or  is  not  this  order  of  things  reversed  ?  Are  persons  now 
obliged  to  go  to  church  in  order  to  escape  going  to  jail?  Are  even 
ministers,  privy  councillois,  members  of  parliament,  magistrates,  or 
any  class  of  civil  functionaries,  obliged  to  be  churchmen  ?’♦  Palmer, 
in  his  ireatis  *  on  the  church,  after  mentioning  various  laws  relating 
to  Its  discipline  and  doctrine,  which  still  exist,  goes  on  to  observe, 
that,  in  accoiilance  with  the  principle  involved  in  those  law's,  and  in 
the  articles  and  canons  of  the  church  of  England,  the  state  has  a 
right,  when  necessary,  to  oblige  the  members  of  the  church,  by 
temporal  penalties,  to  submit  to  her  ordinances,  and  neither  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  different  w’orship  nor  teach  different  doctrines  from  hers.’t 

*  No  man  can  forsake  the  church  without  committing  a  grievous  sin. 
The  civil  magistrate  may  reasonably  restrain  such  men  by  temporal 
penalties,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  disturbing  the  weak  brethren 
and  troubling  the  church 'J.  ♦  «  •  In  one  of  the  ‘  i'lacts  for  the 
Times,’  the  writer,  referring  to  those  who  exercise  the  right  of 

•  Rritiffh  Critic,  No.  Ixiv.,  p.  321. 

t  Palmer  on  the  Churen,  vol.  ii.  p.  274,3rd.  edition. 

X  Ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  27t». 
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private  judgment,  makes  this  observation  : — ‘  Such  troubles  of  the 
Christian  community  would,  in  a  healthy  state  of  things,  be  silenced, 
or  put  out  of  it,  as  disturbers  of  the  king’s  peace,  and  restrained  in 
civil  matters  ;  but,  in  our  times,  from  whatever  cause,  being  times  of 
confusion,  we  are  reduced  to  the  use  of  argument  and  disputation, 
just  as  we  think  it  lawful  to  carry  arms,  and  barricade  our  houses 
during  national  disorders.*’  Attend,  also,  to  what  Mr.  Newman 
gays: — *  If  scripture-reading  has,  in  England,  been  the  cause  of 
schism,  it  is  because  we  (the  church)  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
excommunicating,  which,  in  the  revealed  scheme,  is  the  formal  an¬ 
tagonist,  and  curb  of  private  judgmentf.*  The  same  author,  in  his 
‘  History  of  the  Arians  of  the  Fourth  century,’  speaking  of  those  who 
denied  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  deity,  and  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
evil  consequences  of  their  conduct,  says,  *  It  is  but  equitable  to  an¬ 
ticipate  those  consequences  in  the  persons  of  the  heresiarchs,  rather 
than  to  suffer  them  gradually  to  unfold  and  spread  far  and  wide  after 
their  day,  sapping  the  faith  of  their  deluded  and  less  guilty  followers.’ 

*  In  this,’ says  Mr  Newman,  ‘lies  the  difference  between  the  treat¬ 
ment  due  to  an  individual  in  error,  and  to  one  who  is  confident 
enough  to  publish  liis  innovations.  The  former  claims  from  us  the 
most  affectionate  sympathy  and  the  most  considerate  attention ;  the 
latter  should  meet  with  no  mercy.  He  assumes  the  office  of  the 
tempter,  and  so  far  forth  as  his  error  goes,  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
competent  authority,  as  if  he  were  embodied  evil.’  ’ — pp.  37 — 41. 

AVe  give  these  extracts  because  the  doctriiics  tliey  teach  have 
not  received  the  notice  they  deserve,  by  reason  of  the  more 
strictly  religious  bearing  of  the  system.  They  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man  jis  to  what  we  might  expect  from 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  Puseyism.  The  authorities  are  high 
enough,  and  the  language  is  plain  enough,  to  show  that  its 
tender  mercies  would  be  cruel.  The  nature  of  its  doctrines 
prepared  us  for  these  avowals  of  its  advocates.  Dissent  is  a  civil 
offence ;  physical  force  is  the  proper  answer  to  nonconforming 
objections ;  the  only  unljiwfnl  thing  is  argument,  which  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  nothing  but  the  existence  of  great  disorders.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  these  statements  arc  made  while 
Puseyism  is  seeklnt/  to  yet  jwwer ;  they  are  the  declarations  of  a 
party  not  yet  in  the  ascendant,  and  therefore  under  strong 
temptations  to  conceal  the  most  offensive  features  of  their 
system.  If  these  things  are  said  now,  when  policy  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  what  would  be  done  in  the  time  of  triumph 
and  of  pride?  If  persecution  is  so  boldly  pleaded  for  when 
opponents  arc  to  be  conciliated,  with  what  zeal  will  it  be  carried 
out  when  they  liavc  only  to  be  destroyed  ?  Tractarianisra  in 
this  matter  is  not  even  milder  than  full-orbed  popery.  We 

•  Tract  No.  r)!h'p.  .3. 

t  Newman’s  Treatise  ou  lloiiianism,  p.  17^k 
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question  whether  the  adherents  of  the  latter  in  this  country 
would  think  it  wise  to  make  so  little  reserve  of  their  compulsory 
tenets.  The  new  sect  is  far  more  reckless  than  the  old  one. 
Of  all  men^  upstarts  are  the  most  offensive. 

In  the  second  lecture,  the  usual  topics  relating  to  the  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian  church*  are  treated  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  shewn  that  the 
church  is  the  congregation ;  that  there  is  no  foundation  in 
scripture  for  the  assertion  that  Christ  or  his  apostles  instituted 
a  ministry  consisting  of  three  orders,  and  that  to  the  first  of 
these  orders  alone  belongs  the  right  of  ordaining  to  the  minis¬ 
terial  office ;  that  the  episcopal  form  of  government,  in  its 
present  shape,  had  no  existence  in  the  first  Christian  churches, 
and  that  the  whole  system  of  prelacy  is  a  mere  human  contriv¬ 
ance,  devoid  of  all  scriptural  authority,  and  supported  only  by 
strained  analogies  and  gratuitous  assumptions.  ^Ve  have  been 
impressed  in  reading  this  lecture,  as  we  never  fail  to  be  wdien 
reading  on  the  ecclesiastical  controversy,  with  the  immense  use 
that  has  been  made  of  terms.  Archbishop  Whately  remarks  in 
one  of  his  works,  that  *  it  w  ould  have  been  better  if,  from  the 
very  first,  no  scriptural  terms  had  been  introduced  into  systems 
of  theology.’  It  w  ould  have  been  as  well  if  none  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  discussions  respecting  ecclesiastical  polity.  The 
truth  could  not  have  failed  to  be  perceived  long  ago  if  recourse 
had  not  been  had  to  charmed  words,  and  technicalities  had  not 
been  made  to  do  the  work  of  arguments.  '  Words  arc  the 
counters  of  wise  men,  and  the  money  of  fools.’  And  in  no 
department  have  they  possessed  a  greater  value  than  in  that  of 
church  government.  '  Bishops,’  '  churches,’  ^  ordination,’  have 
acquired  a  particular  signification,  a  sacred  sense;  and  the 
moment  they  are  heard,  the  minds  of  most  confess  its  mighty 
presence.  ^lust  not  Christians  be  in  churches  ?  Can  there  be 
churches  without  bishops  ?  Can  there  be  bishops  without  ordi¬ 
nation  ?  are  questions  of  potent  force,  importing  to  many  self- 
evident  propositions.  But  what  are  churches,  bishops,  and 
ordination  ?  The  terms  bear  not  a  scriptural  meaning,  but  a 
traditional  one ;  and  it  would  be  about  as  wise  and  as  valid  to 
appeal  to  the  ^chapel’  of  Amos,  or  the  ^general  assembly’  of 
Paul,  in  favour  of  the  objects  which  those  expressions  now 
represent,  as  to  suppose  that  *  church,’  '  bishop,’  ‘  ordination,’ 
must  embody  episcopalian  views.  The  voice  of  early  ecclesias¬ 
tical  historv’  unites  with  that  of  scripture  in  declaring  a  church 
to  be  a  congregation,  not  a  coqioration  ;  the  bishop  an  overseer 
of  people,  not  of  ministers ;  and  ordination,  a  mode  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  what  is,  not  of  conferring  what  is  not. 

The  third  lecture  is  occupied  with  the  question  of  ‘  apostolic 
succession,’  and  it  is  saying  little  for  any  discussion  upon  that 
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doctrine,  that  if  we  did  not  know’  what  power  is  exerted  by  edu¬ 
cation  and  prejudice,  it  would  be  matter  of  wonder  how  any  one 
could  read  it  without  conviction.  Indeed,  there  is  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  possessed  by  those  who  contend  against  this  strange  notion, 
in  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  may  be 
assailed.  The  suspicion  is  apt  to  be  generated,  that  the  case 
cannot  be  as  it  is  represented,  solely  because  of  the  absurdity 
which  it  involves,  that  there  must  be  some  great  argument  on 
the  other  side  which  is  not  noticed,  but  which  would  put  the 
matter  in  quite  a  different  position.  And  thus  vision  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  excess  of  light.  The  silence  of  Scripture  on  so  great 
a  doctrine  as  apostolical  succession,  and  the  immense  historical 
ditliculties  connected  with  it,  can  be  considered  as  not  essentially 
vitiating  the  whole  claim  by  those  only  who  believe  that  the 
proof  of  a  doctrine  may  be  small  in  the  precise  proportion  of  its 
magnitude.  Even  if  Scripture  had  been  clear  as  to  the  succes¬ 
sion  as  a  mode  of  transferring  from  one  generation  to  another 
the  awful  powers  that  are  alleged  to  be  secured  by  it,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  them  by  any  individual  minister  would  be  a  question  in¬ 
capable  of  a  satisfactory  decision.  To  prove  that  they  are  some¬ 
where,  is  not  to  prove  that  they  are  here ;  and  when  the  many 
circumstances  essential  to  the  validitv  of  an  ordination  are  taken 
into  account,  and  the  innumerable  irregularities  which  are 
known  to  have  prevailed  in  some  ages  of  the  church  are  remem¬ 
bered,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  wiio  can  be  confident  that  the 
mysterious  prerogatives  have  come  dow’ii  to  him.  Amid  all  the 
miracles  which  abounded  in  the  dark  ages,  none  are  greater  than 
that  of  a  real  and  pure  succession,  and  if  a  revelation  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  show  that  such  a  thing  were  intended  to  be  by  God, 
nothing  short  of  a  revelation  would  suffice  to  evince  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  its  benefits  in  the  case  of  every  single  and  separate 
clergv^man. 

Besides  the  general  argument,  there  are  several  considerations 
which  place  the  Oxford  Tractarians  in  an  awkw  ard  predicament. 
Mr.  Madge  adduces  some  of  these,  and  we  shall  give  our  readers 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  w  hich  he  employs  them. 

*  The  claims  set  up  by  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome  were 
also  set  in  times  past  by  churches  now  branded  with  the  name  of 
heresy.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Arian  churches.  These  churches, 
It  is  well  known,  once  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  through 
many  countries.  As  to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  or  form  of 
government  they  were  episcopal,  and  had  as  fair  a  claim  to  the  apo8> 
tolical  succession  as  any  churches  then  in  existence  But  the  ortho¬ 
dox  party,  in  spite  of  this  claim, — in  defiance  of  the  apostolic  title 
possessed  by  their  bishops,— denounced  them  in  the  fiercest  terms  of 
condemnation.  In  the  l^st,  the  Greek  church  also,  which  isatvari- 
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ance  on  points  of  faith  with  the  Western  churches,  has  quite  as  good 
a  claim  os  they  have  to  the  grace  of  *  apostolical  succession/  But 
this  avails  nothing  with  the  orthodox  believers.  With  them  it  forms 
of  itself  no  bond  of  fellowship  and  union,  presents  no  burrier  to  re¬ 
jection  and  exclusion  from  the  true  catholic  church  of  Christ, 
i'he  Nestorian,  the  Eutychian,  and  other  churches,  all  condemned 
by  councils  as  heretical,  present  exactly  the  same  title  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  apostolic  orders.  So  that,  according  to  the  showing  of  these 
high-church  divines  themselves,  the  simple  fact  of  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion,  does  not,  on  that  account,  imply  the  inheritance  of  apostolical 
endowments.  For  what  reason  then,  I  ask,  is  the  fact  so  earnestly 
insisted  on,  and  so  ostentatiously  exhibited  ?  It  seems,  alter  all,  that 
there  may  be  apostolic  succession  unaccompanied  with  apostolic 
gifts  and  graces.  But  if  the  possession  of  apostolic  orders  be  no  se¬ 
curity  against  the  inroads  of  error,  and  no  safeguard  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  it  ceases  any  longer  to  be  a  mark  or  sign  of  the 
true  church.' — pp.  120 — 122. 

Another  consideration  of  which  Mr.  Madge  makes  good  use, 
is  the  fact,  that 

*  As  the  church  of  England  denies  not  to  the  church  of  Rome  her 
apostolical  descent,  she  ought  not,  on  that  ground,  to  claim  for  her¬ 
self  more  than  is  allowed  to  the  church  which  she  has  abandoned. 
And  yet  she  does  claim  more.  .  Notwithstanding  her  acknowledged 
derivation  from  the  Romish  church;  at  least,  notwithstanding  that 
her  chief  pretensions  to  holy  apostolic  orders  are  built  upon  her  kin¬ 
dred  to,  or  connexion  with  this  church,  she  does  not  hesitate,  at  the 
same  time,  to  speak  of  her  spiritual  relation  in  the  most  derogatory 
and  degrading  terms.  She  proclaims  her  to  be  polluted  and  corrupt; 
calls  her  an  idolatrous  church ;  and  in  the  book  of  Homilies,  which, 
by  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  declared  to  contain 
a  goodly  and  w'holesome  doctrine,  the  church  of  Rome  is  described  in 
language  so  foul  and  loathsome  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  repeat 
it  in  this  place  And  yet  this  very  church,  thus  stigmatized  and 
branded,  is  admitted  to  possess  the  true  apostolic  succession.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  wonderful  virtue  ascribed  to  this  ‘  succession,’ 
if  the  very  church  to  whose  care  it  was  first  committed,  and  by  whose 
instrumentality  it  has  been  conveyed,  to  other  communions,  could, 
after  all,  be  guilty  of  such  idolatrous  practices  as  those  charged  upon 
the  church  of  Rome  ?  Can  any  thing,  1  ask,  be  more  demonstrative 
than  all  this  of  the  unspeakable  weakness  and  folly  of  the  claims  and 
pretensions  set  up  by  the  high  church  or  Puseyite  party  V — pp.  124, 
125. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  discuss  the  doctrines  of  *  tradi¬ 
tion  ’  and  the  ‘  right  of  private  judgment.’  We  like  these 
lectures  very  much :  they  are  the  best  in  the  book.  If  disposed 
to  make  exception,  it  would  be  to  the  statement  (p.  221),  that 
‘  the  Roman  catholics  and  the  Anglo  catholics,  in  asking  us  to 
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submit  to  and  abide  by  the  decisions  of  their  church  or  clergy, 
are  still  appealing  to  our  private  judgment.’  We  have  never 
been  able  to  perceive  the  force  or  truth  of  this  doctrine ;  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  rather  an  ingenious  controversial  weapon 
than  a  solid  argument — more  adapted  for  popular  effect  than 
philosophical  conviction.  Two  distinct  things  are  mixed  up  in 
it ;  our  judgment,  and  our  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  tlie  church.  These  are  widely  different :  every  one  who 
asks  a  man  to  believe  a  doctrine  or  a  fact,  requires  the  exercise 
of  his  own  powers ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  recognizes  his 
right  to  form  any  but  one  opinion.  The  Church  of  Rome  de¬ 
mands  the  exercise  of  our  minds,  but  only  in  the  reception  of 
her  traditions :  it  concedes  no  right  of  forming  a  ‘  private  ’ 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  ^catholic’  one.  The  ^private’ 
judgment  it  condemns  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  anti-church 
one ;  it  asks  for  our  faith,  but  only  in  the  truth  as  it  delivers 
it ;  it  allows  us  to  think,  but  only  what  it  thinks.  General 
arguments,  to  prove  that  we  were  made  to  think,  that  we  are 
able  to  think,  that  we  are  responsible  for  our  thoughts,  and 
such  like,  however  forcible  they  may  be  against  the  doctrine  of 
persecution,  have  none  against  that  of  ^  catholic  consent.’ 
What  is  wanted,  and  the  only  thing  that  possesses  any  import¬ 
ance,  is  the  proof  that  ‘  individuals  ’  have  the  ^  right  ’  to 
‘  judge  ’  in  a  manner  different  from  the  church :  no  one  denies 
the  doctrine  of  '  private  judgment  ’  in  any  other  sense. 

Mr.  Madge  dwells  largely  upon  the  distinction  between  right 
and  power.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  this  distinction  too  prominently 
before  the  mind ;  no  point  in  the  whole  controversy  is  more 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  Protestant  doctrines  have  suffered 
from  the  zeal  of  their  advocates  in  pushing  them  to  every  length 
without  marking  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  application. 
They  wo\ild  often  be  more  favourably  received  if  more  wisely 
staU'd.  It  is  a  common  mistake  of  polemics  to  think  that  they 
honour  their  principles  rather  by  the  extent  to  which  they  carry 
them  than  by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  express  them,  for¬ 
getting  that  good  may  become  e\il,  and  truth  error,  by  a 
change  of  circumstances.  ^  Parties,’  says  Hallam,  ^  will  always 
contend  for  extremes  ;  for  the  rights  of  bigots  to  think  for 
others,  and  the  rights  of  fools  to  think  for  themselves.’  We  arc 
glad  to  meet  with  the  healthy  sentiments  eontained  in  the  foUow- 
ing  passage : — 

'  Right,  and  competency  properly  to  use  the  right,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  one  another.  The  one  is  not  necessarily  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  other.  A  man  may  have  a  right  to  do  what  he  is 
dl  qualified  for  doing  wisely  and  beneficially.  You  have  the  right 
to  choose  your  physician,  your  lawyer,  your  engineer,  and  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  you  should  choose  well ;  and  yet,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  you  are  placed,  you  may  not  be  very  competent  to 
make  a  good  choice.  In  such  a  case  we  cannot  say  it  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  you  to  determine  the  matter;  that  is  left  to  another,  who 
will  do  this  for  you,  and  to  his  decisions  you  must  unhesitatingly 
bow.  We  could  not  address  to  any  one  language  like  this;  but  we 
might  reasonably  and  becomingly  say  to  him,  before  you  come  to  u 
decision  upon  a  matter  or  such  great  importance,  take  cure  that 
you  have  qualihed  yourself  to  judge  rightly.  Avail  yourself  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  Learn  from  them  the 
facts  which  will  give  you  the  means  of  coming  to  a  sound  and  satis- 
tory  conclusion.  The  power,  the  right  of  deciding,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  yours:  that  we  do  not  deny.  You  may  choose  whom  you 
please ;  all  we  say  is,  see  to  it  that  you  render  yourself  competent 
and  qualified  to  choose  well.  Such  advice — such  recommendation 
as  this,  would  be  reasonable  and  proper.  And  if  this  were  all  that 
is  meant  by  questioning  the  right  of  private  judgment  on  the  subject 
of  religion, — if  it  were  only  intended  to  check  presumption,  to  curb 
rashness,  to  prevent  haste,  to  make  men  cautious  and  careful  in  their 
inquiries,  willing  to  receive  instruction,  and  anxious  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  all  the  light  which  the  labours  and  learning  of  others  might 
throw  upon  the  subject  of  their  meditation, — if  no  more  than  this 
were  intended  by  the  advocates  of  'church  principles,’  there  could 
be  little  or  nothing  to  object  to.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
judiciously  observed  in  a  discourse  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Hawkins, 
rrovost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  right 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  of  judging  for  ourselves. 
In  contending  for  the  right,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  and  forget  the 
duty.’ — pp.  2*23 — 225. 

The  seventh  lecture  would  supply  us  with  matter  of  controversy 
with  our  author,  if  we  were  disposed,  and  had  space,  to  enter 
upon  it.  In  describing  the  essential  principles  of  a  Christian 
catholic  church,  he  maintains  that  the  admission  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  the  only 
one  necessary*  to  Christian  communion.  This  opens  up  the 
whole  question  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  Christianity.  He  is 
catholic  in  his  own  esteem  who  excludes  not  Christians  from  his 
fellowship.  The  Romanist  takes  in  all  whom  he  thinks  have 
any  right  to  be  admitted:  the  Unitarian  does  no  more.  The 
dispute  then  turns  on  who  have  the  right.  The  mere  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  Messiahship,  apart  from  its  design ;  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Him  as  '  Teacher  and  Redeemer,’  apart  from  what 
He  teaches,  and  how  He  redeems,  appears  to  us  a  matter  of 
very  small  importance.  And  if  inhdels  are  allowed — as  many 
Unitarians  allow  them — to  possess  sometimes  equal  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  with  Christians,  and  to  partake  of  the  salvation  of  the 
gos])cl,  we  think  that  they  have  good  reasons  for  deuydng  the 
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catholicity,  in  every  thing  but  the  mere  name,  of  even  Mr. 
Madge’s  Christian  church,  and  may  reasonably  quote  to  him 
the  lines  which  he  quotes  from  Crabbe  : — 

“  What  is  a  church?  Let  truth  and  reason  speak, 

And  they  will  say,  the  faithful,  pure,  and  meek. 

From  every  fold,  the  one  selected  race, 

Of  all  communions,  and  in  every  place.” 

!Mr.  Madge,  of  course,  maintains  that  his  terms  of  eomrau- 
nion  are  apostolic.  There  we  must  leave  him,  with  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  our  dissent  from  his  opinions,  and  of  our  regret  that 
the  bigotry  and  exclusiveness  which  have  often  been  allied  to 
what  we  deem  most  important  scriptural  doctrines  should  give 
to  those  who  hold  his  principles  an  advantage  in  respect  of 
liberality  which  we  do  not  believe  they  can  fairly  claim. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  our  favourable  judgment  of  the 
work.  Apart  from  its  advocacy  of  Unitarian  sentiments,  it  has 
our  entire  approval.  As  a  popular  discussion  of  high- church 
principles,  few  modern  productions  arc  superior  to  it  in  clear¬ 
ness,  judiciousness,  and  strength. 


Art.  VII. — A  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusalemt  by  way  of  Athens ^ 
Egypt,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai;  including  a  Trip  to  the  Valley  of 
Fayoum:  together  with  a  Translation  of  Mr,  Linant  de  Belief  ond's 
*  M (moire  surle  lac  Maeris.*  By  Dawson  Borrer,  Esq.  J.  Madden 
and  Co.,  Leadcnhall  Street.  1845. 

The  fanatical  jealousy  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  combined 
with  a  continually  distracted  state  of  Government,  and  a  na¬ 
tional  character  naturally  barbarous,  and  perhaps  worse  than 
unci\ilised,  has  proved,  until  of  late  years,  a  great  bar  to  the 
investigation,  by  our  energetic  countrymen,  of  those  renowned 
regions,  tow'ards  which  the  work  before  us  chiefly  directs  our 
attention.  The  present  ruler,  how  ever,  of  the  highly  interesting 
land,  laved  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  has,  in  great 
measure,  smoothed  the  rugged  path  through  his  territories,  and 
80  far  reopened  the  ancient  gate  of  India,  as  to  allow  a  free  pas¬ 
sage  for  scientific  and  literary  travellers,  and  the  treasiures  ga¬ 
thered  by  them,  from  the  rich  fields  of  his  extensive  dominions. 
M.  Borrer  has  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  enter  the 
lists  of  travelling  authors,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  done  so 
to  our  satisfaction.  Volume  after  volume,  upon  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  has  of  late  been  offered  to  our  notice  in  rapid  succession;  but 
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few  of  them  better  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  public,  than  the 
one  we  are  now  reviewing.  Learned  men  will  find,  in  it,  means 
of  adding  to  their  stock  of  information,  and  those  who  read 
merely  to  while  away  their  time  cannot  choose  a  more  entertain¬ 
ing  tourist. 

The  author  tells  us,  in  a  modest  and  original  preface,  that  he 
is  a  young  man,  and  claims  indulgence,  as  ‘  he  can  neither  boast 
that  extensive  erudition  which  alone  renders  travellers*  notes 
worthy  of  a  place,  amidst  the  archives  of  literature,  nor  that 
flow  of  language  and  elegance  of  style  which  it  behoves  the 
aspirant  to  literary  fame  to  command.*  We  could  not,  after 
reading  this  sentence,  but  be  disposed  to  grant  the  boon  thus 
asked  from  us ;  we  had,  however,  no  occasion  for  the  display  of 
our  generosity. 

Though  young,  Mr.  Borrer  is  evidently  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  and  an  acute  observer;  and  his  pen  does  not  appear 
so  unpractised  as  he  would  make  us  believe.  His  style  is  that 
of  a  writer  who  cares  not  so  much  about  the  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words,  and  the  witticism  now  so  much  in  fashion,  as 
about  faithfully  representing  the  objects  of  his  observations,  the 
impression  they  make  upon  his  mind,  and  the  historical  or  sci¬ 
entific  facts  which  are  connected  with  them.  Judicious  in  his 
reflexions,  honest  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  and  opi¬ 
nions,  he  has,  besides,  a  liveliness,  with  an  apparent  careless¬ 
ness  of  effects,  which  attiiches,  interests  and  amuses  the  reader. 
In ’our  opinion,  M.  Borrer  is  something  better  than  a  skilful 
writer,  he  is  a  natural,  a  forcible,  and  a  pleasing  writer. 

The  three  chapters  devoted  to  Athens  and  the  neighbourhood 
arc  highly  instructive  and  interesting.  Tlie  descriptions  of  the 
author  are  quite  graphic,  and  his  reflexions  always  appropriate 
and  impressive.  Thus  he  concludes  his  observations  on  the 
hill  of  the  Areopagus  by  saying  : — 

*  It  was  from  this  rostrum  of  naked  rock,  canopied  by  the  heavens 
alone,  that  the  zealous  apostle  ‘  stirred  up  in  spirit,  when  he  saw 
the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry  *  poured  forth,  with  divinely  inspired 
eloquence,  his  declaration  of  the  *  unknown  God.’  Gazing  lorth 
upon  the  innumerable  temples  and  altars  around  him,  rendered  rich 
and  surpassingly  splendid,  by  the  lavish  hand  of  art,  to  the  glory  of 
their  gods,  he  declared  to  them  that,  *  God  that  made  the  world  and 
all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwel- 
leth  not  in  temples  made  w  ith  hands and,  ‘  Forasmuch  then  as  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man’s  device. 
Thus  then  did  the  champion  of  the  one  true  God  stand  forth,  in  the 
midst  of  ‘  Mars’  Hill,'  and  boldly  upbraid  the  men  of  Athens,  crowd* 
ing  with  their  thousands,  in  the  wide  space  of  the  Agora  before  him  ; 
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and  thus  did  he  publicly  and  forcibly  express  his  contempt  for  their 
holy  mysteries,  their  temples,  and  their  altars ;  blaspheming  their 
gods,  daring  the  wrath  of  the  people  and  the  senate,  ‘  setting  forth 
grange  gods,*  preaching  unto  them  Jesus  and  tde  resurrection,  from 
the  very  Areopagus  itself!' ' — p.  48. 

From  Athens  our  author  sails  for  Alexandria,  where,  after  a 
stormy  voyage,  he  arrives : — 

*  We  landed  as  soon  as  possible.  Curious  costumes,  foreign 
physiognomies,  tongues  harsh,  as  unknown  to  our  ear,  reminded  us 
how  distant  lay  .the  shore  we  now  passed,  from  our  own  native  land. 

*  But  what  is  there  in  the  aspect  of  the  modern  Iskendereeyeh  to 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  that  city,  which,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era,  sprung  up  beneath 
the  hand  of  the  mighty  Macedonian,  to  become  the  capital  of  his  un¬ 
limited  dominions — a  city  second  only  to  Rome — a  mart,  into  which 
flowed  the  riches  of  the  furthest  East,  ivory,  spices,  and  precious 
stones,  from  the  very  banks  of  the  Ganges  itself;  whilst  thousands 
of  heavy.freighted  ships  were  gliding  from  her.  capacious  harbours, 
bearing  the  tide  of  riches  onward,  to  the  most  remote  shores  of  the 
‘great  sea,’  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which,  laden  with  fertility, 
burst  from  their  channel,  flooding  with  their  fatness  the  wide  plains 
of  Egypt.  Idleness  was  a  crime  as  unknown  within  the  gates  of 
Alexandria,  as  within  those  of  Athens,  when  the  venerable  council  of 
Areopagus  sat  in  authority.' — p.  85. 

Thence  he  repairs  to  Cairo,  and  there  resolves  upon  an 
interesting  excursion  through  the  little  explored  regions  of 
Fayoum,  the  ancient  *  Valley  of  Arsinoe.^  On  his  way,  his  eyes 
met  those  gigantic  monuments,  the  wonderful  and  myste¬ 
rious  Pyramids  of  Djiza  and  Saccara,  setting  alike  at  defiance 
the  efforts  of  time  and  those  of  our  intelligence.  Our  daring 
traveller  seems  to  have  explored  them  with  undaunted  energy. 
Liit  us,  for  a  moment,  sit  with  him  on  the  top  of  the  highest — 
that  of  *  Cheops,^  and  listen  to  his  remarks :  — 

*  The  platform,  on  the  summit,  is  a  square  of  thirty  feet  on  each 
side,  and  here  we  sat  some  time,  to  rest  ourselves,  and  look  forth 
upon  the  peculiar  country  stretched  out  beneath  us.  Away  to  the 
south  were  ranged  the  lesser  pyramids,  the  Via  Appia  of  Memphis, 
marking  the  boundary  of  the  Libyan  desert,  frowning  on  the  verdure 
of  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  pen  of  many  a  traveller  has 
delineated  the  prospect  enjoyed  from  thence;  and  who  can  behold 
It  without  lively  emotion  and  astonishment?  who  can  behold 
the  ancient  ‘  granary  of  the  world,*  once  a  mighty  space  of  incon¬ 
ceivable  fertility,  now  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivation,  of  but  a  few 
short  miles  in  breadth,  and  not  cry,  with  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  *  Howl 
ye,  howl  ye,  woe  worth  the  day !  For  Egypt  is  fallen,  and  the  pride 
of  her  power  is  come  down  :  she  is  desolate,  in  the  midst  of  cities 
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that  are  wasted.  The  land  is  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein  is  desolate.’ 
Who  can  behold  the  fields  of  Misraim,  once  swarming  with  a  wise 
and  enliehtened  nation,  but  now  with  a  people  writhing  beneath  the 
cursed  despotism  of  a  tyrannical  power,  under  whose  pernicious 
system  of  government,  justice  has  given  way  to  extortion  and  rapine, 
whilst  poverty  and  wretchedness  rise  pre-eminent,  the  fruit  of  wan¬ 
ton  oppression — who,  I  say,  can  behold  this,  and  not  call  to  mind 
the  declaration  against  her  prosperity,  from  the  most  high  God,  by 
the  mouths  of  his  prophets  ?  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  was,  like  the 
Assyrian,  ‘  Fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his  branches.  The 
cedars  of  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him  ;  the  fir-trees  were 
not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  chesnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches, 
nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty.’ 

But  now  Egypt  is  ‘sold  unto  the  hands  of  wicked.’ — p.  150. 

In  every  part  of  this  volume  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  sacred  books,  by  an  appropriate  appli-  * 
cation  of  the  inspired  text.  Our  author,  however,  knows  how 
to  variate  his  narrative  according  to  circumstances ;  and  the 
natural  liveliness  of  his  temper  does  not  desert  him,  even  in  the 
dark  catacombs  of  the  pyramids,  where  the  reader  follows  him 
with  intense  interest,  either  in  his  chase  for  a  specimen  of  the 
numerous  bats  that  inhabit  these  shady  regions,  or  in  his  search 
for  mummied  Ibis,  or  anything  which  could  help  to  unravel  the 
mysterious  secrets  of  those  incomprehensible  hieroglyphs.  ‘  In 
a  corner  (of  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Saccara  previously  explored 
by  Colonel  Howard  Wise,)  stood  a  young  lady  mummy,  to 
whom  offering  my  arm,  I  led  her  forth,  with  the  intention  of 
transmitting  her  to  England ;  but  creeping  out  of  the  confined 
entrance,  her  head  unfortunately  came  in  rude  contact  with  the 
side  wall,  and  rolled  off ;  upon  which  my  gallantry  led  me  to 
carry  her  back  to  her  former  position,  where,  putting  her  head 
on  again,  as  neatly  as  I  could,  we  parted.' 

His  visit  to  the  convent  of  Sinai  is  not  the  least  amusing  of 
our  tourist's  narratives.  His  introduction  into  the  monastery 
is  thus  given  : — 

*  Onward  we  w'ent,  and  passing  up  the  narrow  way  leading  to  the 
convent,  after  crossing  the  plain  Er  Rahah,  we  soon  were  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  building,  and  shouting  lustily,  a  monk  presently 
replieil,  and,  after  peering  forth  from  the  little  trap  door,  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion,  he  ventured  to  open  it,  so  as  to  receive  from  us  a  letter  from 
the  branch  convent  at  Cairo  ;  w’hich  potent  document  being  delivered, 
by  means  of  a  rope  let  do>vn  for  the  purpose,  he  read  it,  and  again 
lowering  the  same  rope  with  a  cross  stick  attached,  very  similar  to  m 
antiquated  broomstick,  we,  one  after  another,  sitting  astride  upon  it, 
were  hauled  up  thirty  feet  of  wall,  and  embraced  by  Father  Nico- 
demus,  the  head  of  the  convent,  a  nohle-looking  man  of  good  stature, 
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and  adonied  with  a  magnificent  beard  of  spotless  white.  The  process 
of  arriving  at  this  peculiar  portal  of  the  convent,  requires  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  person  ascending  ;  otherwise  he  is  liable,  much 
to  tlie  disturbance  of  his  dignity,  to  spin  round  and  round,  like  a  joint 
of  meat  on  a  bottle-jack — now  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  now  his 
face  !  Whether  the  Oriental  who  preserves,  with  so  much  care,  his  long 
lock  of  hair  as  a  hoisting  rope  to  Paradise,  considers  tlie  strange  evolu¬ 
tions  he  will  be  liable  to  perform,  I  know  not ;  but  our  ascent  to  the 
convent’s  seventh  heaven,  totally  overtunied  that  becoming  demeanour 
with  which  one  would  wish  to  greet  a  venerable  host ;  for,  after  many 
vain  kicks  and  struggles,  efiecting  the  landing,  we  were  half  smothered 
in  the  old  gentleman’s  arms,  before  quite  assured  that  we  had  ‘  found 
our  own  legs.’  * — p.  320. 

Without  discussing  !Mr.  Borrer^s  opinion  (offered  writh  becom¬ 
ing  modesty)  regarding  Professor  liobinsoiPs  hypothesis,  as  to 
the  true  site  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  across  this  gulf, 
our  limits  compelling  us  to  refrain  from  following  him  too 
closely,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  his  account  of  Syria,  where 
he  dashes  over  the  ground,  rapidly  recording  his  impressions 
and  adventures  by  the  way.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  stirring 
is  what  he  relates,  as  befalling  his  party  at  Hebron,  one 
scene  alone  from  which  we  can  insert.  After  mentioning  an 
attempt  to  assiissinate  a  servant  of  the  party,  and  their  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  vigorously 
demanding  the  arrest  of  the  criminal,  we  find  them  sta¬ 
tioned  in  a  divan,  in  the  governor’s  liouse,  alike  deaf  to  sub¬ 
terfuges  and  entreaties  to  depart,  and  here  the  following  scene 
took  place. 

*The  hours  were  rapidly  flying  on:  a  mysterious  silence  pervaded 
the  crowd  without,  and  no  governor  appeared.  Anxious  to  proceed 
on  our  journey,  our  patience  began  to  flag,  and  our  suspicions  to  in¬ 
crease,  that  something  unpleasant  was  hatching  for  us ;  when  suddenly 
a  sound  was  heard  approaching — a  great  bustling,  in  the  outer  court. 
Grasping  our  arms,  we  started  on  our  feet,  deeming  the  climax  at 
hand ;  when,  to  our  utter  amazement,  thirteen  aged  Israelites,  with 
long  white  beards  and  flowing  robes,  chief  rabbis  of  the  synagogue 
of  Hebron,  shuffled  into  the  room,  and  scrambling  up  to  the  divan, 
seized  and  hugged  us  in  their  arms,  kissed  our  hands,  our  feet,  and 
the  lowest  hem  of  our  garments,  put  their  fingers  to  their  eyes,  (by 
which  we  were  to  infer  that  we  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  apple  of 
the  eye),  and  bowed  to  the  ground,  with  a  motion  of  throwing  dust 
upon  their  heads.  Then,  rending  their  garments,  they  took  up  a 
lamentation  and  bitter  wailing,  accompanied  with  most  urgent  prayers, 
beseeching  us  to  relent  from  our  purpose,  and, leave  the  city,  out  of 
compassion  to  them ;  for  otherwise,  when  we  were  gone,  the  moslems 
would  wreak  their  rage  on  them,  because  we  were  lodging  in  their 
quarter.  The  sudden  and  affectionate  descent  of  these  venerable  old 
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gentlemen  upon  us,  for  a  time  stupified  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
so  out  of  breath,  with  struggling  in  the  embrace  of  an  ancient  patri¬ 
arch,  who  had  run  me  up  into  a  corner,  that  when  escaped  from  the 
tempest  of  his  affection  well  nigh  smothered,  and  gasping  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  for  ultimate  deliverance,  I  sat  me  down  again  upon  the  carpet, 
and  seizing  a  cup  half  full  of  sherbet  quaffed  deeply,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  make  the  best  of  it  they  could.  Quiet  somew  hat  suc¬ 
ceeding  this  extraordinary  scene,  we  assured  our  venerable  assailants 
that  our  regret  would  be  very  great,  if  we  should  risk  bringing  evil 
on  their  heads  ;  but  the  present  case  being  one  which  concerned  not 
only  ourselves;  but  all  future  travellers  in  these  regions,  it  was  but  a 
necessary  act  of  justice  and  precaution  to  protect  our  servants;  we 
could  not,  therefore,  forego  our  intention  of  punishing  the  criminal,  if 
possible.  They  said  no  more,  but  groaning,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
hearts,  rose  and  went  their  ways.* — p.  459. 

The  details  of  this  adventure  are  as  extraordinary  and  curious, 
as  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  for  a  long  time  met  with,  in  any 
book  of  travels.  Mr.  Borrer,  in  its  relation,  takes  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  moralizing  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  in  Pales¬ 
tine. 

‘  What  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  humiliating  and  degraded 
state  of  the  people  of  God  beneath  the  tyranny  of  *  the  w  orst  of  the 
heathen,*  who  now  possess  their  fatherland,  could  have  been  offered 
us,  than  that  painful  scene  we  had  this  day  beheld  ?  Those  amongst 
them  standing  highest  in  their  veneration,  for  authority,  learning,  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  years,  forced  before  us,  to  crave,  with  trembling  and 
every  sign  of  humble  supplication,  for  favour  towards  their  haughty 
oppressors!  What  a  train  of  meditation,  upon  the  present  debased 
state  of  that  marvellous  people,  did  this  scene  fire !  Their  *  plagues' 
have  indeed  been  wonderful  and  great,  and  of  long  continuance; 
and  well  may  they  *  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  their  eyes  that  they 
do  see.* — p.  465. 

The  chapter  in  which  our  author  describes  the  modern  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind,  by  the  ruins 
which,  on  every  spot  of  the  sacred  city,  are  stamped  with  super¬ 
natural  grandeur,  will  be  perused  with  deep  interest.  We  will 
give  a  last  quotation : — 

*  The  sun  shone  brightly  over  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as,  early  in  the  day,  we  passed  through  St.  Stephen's  gale; 
and,  resting  for  a  moment,  on  the  brow  of  the  descent  into  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  looked  down,  upon  the  bed  of  that  brook,  which  our 
Saviour  had  so  often  crossed,  and  beheld,  upon  its  opposite  bank,  the 
ancient  olive  trees,  descendants  of  those  which  graced  the  garden 
that  he  loved — the  garden  of  Gethsemane — that  spot  where,  in 
retirement,  he  communed  with  his  Father  in  heaven,  and  with  his 
humble  followers,  and  apostles :  that  sacred  spot,  of  which  the 
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Evangelist  says,  ‘Jesus  oft-tirae  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples;* 
and  where  the  traitor  Judas  proved  himself  the  chosen  instrument  to 
bring  the  Lamb  to  the  slaughter. 

‘  *  Proceeding  down  the  steep  side  of  the  valley,  we  crossed  the 
little  bridge  which  spans  the  ancient  bed  of  the  biook,  at  that  time 
perfectly  dry ;  and,  leaving  the  tomb  of  the  holy  family,  (as  Gieek 
and  Moslems  are  pleased  to  consider  a  square  sunken  court,  with 
several  excavations  in  it,  and  a  chapel,)  we  reached  the  loose  stone 
wall  surrounding  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  olive  trees  upon 
the  spot  are  doubtless  of  great  antiquity;  for  the  olive,  where  it 
flourishes,  (as  those  evidently  have  done,  being  fine  grown  trees) 
preserves  its  firm  and  healthy  appearance  for  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years,  it  is  said,  without  presenting  that  gnarled  and  worn 
trunk,  which  those  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  possess.  The  trees 
are  but  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  certainly  not  more  within  the  inclosure. 
Following  a  narrow  path,  between  two  walls,  we  found  the  end 
closed,  and  inquiring  the  reason,  were  informed  that  that  was  the 
accursed  spot  where  the  betrayer  of  Jesus  said,  ‘Hail,  Master,  and 
kissed  him.* 


*  The  heat  was  very  great,  as  wending  our  way  up  the  rugged  path, 
we  sought  to  gain  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  central  sum¬ 
mit  of  Olivet,  where,  at  last,  we  arrived  ;  but  not  without  having 
tarried  a  moment  at  that  spot  pointed  out  as  where  the  Son  of  God 
wept  over  the  fate  of  the  beloved  city,  ‘  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,* 
beholding  Zion  with  his  prophetic  vision,  '  as  a  ploughed  field,  and 
Jerusalem  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places 
of  the  forest.*  Yes  !  that  glorious  city,  with  her  domes  and  palaces, 
presenting  a  noble  panorama,  a  city  rejoicing  in  her  strength  and  her 
uneqalled  beauty  ;  to  all  other  eyes  a  very  emblem  of  eternal  pros¬ 
perity,  ‘the  vision  of  peace,’  (as  its  Jebusite  name  intended)  re¬ 
joicing  in  a  well  regulated  government,  in  quietude  and  rest,  free 
from  external  enemies  and  internal  factions  ;  to  those  inspired  eyes, 
then  gazing  on  her,  lay  enveloped  in  devouring  fire,  besieged  by  a 
fierce  army,  *  a  nation  from  afar,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  a  nation 
whose  tongue  they  understood  not,  who  would  not  regard  the  person 
of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to  the  young ;  ’  her  inhabitants  frenzied 
by  fierce  dissensions,  faction  striving  against  faction,  robbers,  and 
zealots ;  blood  drenching  the  very  altars,  brother  contending  with 
brother  in  ferocious  combat,  father  with  son,  ‘  Those  eyes  beheld 
them  that  did  feed  delicately,  desolate  in  the  streets;  them  that  were 
brought  up  in  scarlet,  embracing  dunghills — ‘  the  hands  of  the 
pitiful  women  soddening  their  own  children ;  *  the  whole  city 
wrapped  in  fury,  unheard  of  calamity,  and  dreadful  tribulation  ;  the 
abomination  of  desolation  nigh  at  hand !  for  to  him,  ‘  the  days  of  ven¬ 
geance*  were  present,  and  ‘  his  blood  was  on  them  and  on  their 
children.’— p.  406. 


e  need  not  go  any  further  with  our  quotations  to  convince 
the  reader  that  our  sincere  commendation  of  this  book  is  well 
dewned,  and  that  the  young  author  who  makes  such  a  debut 
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on  the  litcniry  stage*,  gives  hope  of  a  most  desirable  addition, 
to  the  small  band  of  sound  minded  and  noble  hearted  writers, 
who  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  the  gratification,  the  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  improvement  of  their  fellow  inen. 

With  another  work,  we  should  have  mentioned  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  arc  perfect,  but  Mr.  Borrer’s  journey  did  not  want 
the  assistance  of  the  engraver. 


Art.  VIII. — The  National  Church,  a  mere  Political  Institution.  By 

William  Thorn.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  epithet  secular  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  regulars,  in  the 
church  of  Home,  is  indicative  of  an  error  pervading  that  system 
of  religion :  which,  not  contented  w  ith  isolating  its  parish 
priests  into  a  religious  caste  or  order,  more  holy  than  other 
Christians,  endeavours  to  rear  a  still  purer  body,  quite  uncon- 
taminated  by  contact  with  the  world.  By  teaching  that  the 
business  of  life  is  too  unspiritual  for  a  saint,  it  has  given  a 
licence  of  unspirituality  to  those  w  ho  of  necessity  move  in  that 
common  region ;  and  has  encircled  its  worthies  w  ith  a  halo  of 
unearthly  greatness  in  honour  of  their  fantastical  piety. 

This  is  an  error  against  which  the  reformers  contended,  not  in 
vain.  They  not  only  exposed  the  vanity  of  monkish  saintsliip  and 
ceremonial  oi)8enances,  but  plainly  taught  the  true  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  that  religion  is  to  leaven  every  occupation  of  life;  and 
that  the  court,  the  parliament,  the  counting-house,  the  shop 
or  the  field,  are  as  truly  the  sphere  of  ehristian  holiness 
as  the  cloister  or  the  church.  The  lesson  is  a  most  important 
one;  but  in  practice  admits  of  a  perverse  interpretation.  It  is 
possible  so  to  justify  the  epithet  ^  secular '  in  its  applicJition  to 
the  cl  erg}',  as  to  leave  them  with  no  other  character  jit  all  but 
a  secular  one.  While  maintaining  that  they  are  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  an  interest  in  literature  and  politics,  or  innocent 
amusements, — in  the  measure  which  becomes  other  Christians, 
— it  is  possible  practically  to  make  out  that  the  ball-room  and 
the  card-table,  the  theatre  and  the  hunt,  the  club,  the  committee- 
room  and  the  hustings,  arc  the  most  appropriate  resorts  of  the 
teachers  of  religion.  Zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds 
may  end  in  regarding  it  as  a  highest  qualification  for  a  bishopric, 
to  have  edited  Greek  plays,  or  improved  the  astronomical  cal¬ 
culus  ;  and  instead  of  demure  ascetics,  the  clergy^  under  the 
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influence  of  the  reformed  doctrine  may  become  accomplished 
men  of  the  world  and  inveterate  preferment-hunters. 

We  gladly  allow  that  many  of  the  features  of  this  description 
are  at  present  inapi)licable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  body :  but 
we  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  Church  and  State  system 
hiis  tended  to  produce,  and  has  really  produced,  the  results  here 
hypotheticidly  glanced  at.  In  recent  days  the  clergy  them¬ 
selves,  however  willing  to  retain  the  public  money,  have  become 
increasingly  averse  to  being  regarded  as  public  servants.  In 
spite  of  the  theory  which  is  brought  out  now  and  then,  about  the 
sovereign  being  head  of  the  church,  an  opposite  feeling  has 
been  practically  at  work,  which ‘teaches  the  church  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  state :  and  whatever  bigotry  or  fanaticism  may 
result  out  of  the  latter  view,  its  very  extravagances  undoubtedly 
fight  against  that  grand  spiritual  evil  of  the  church  and  state  sys¬ 
tem, — the  secularization  of  the  clergy.  Let  us  not  then  be  under¬ 
stood  as  misrepresenting  facts  concerning  the  real  state  of  the 
clerical  order,  when  we  charge  '  secularity  *  on  the  state  church. 
We  admit,  once  for  all,  that  other  elements  are  at  w  ork  to  check 
this  tendency :  as,  for  instance,  the  presence  and  eyesight  of 
dissenters,  and  the  measure  of  political  power  which  they  pos¬ 
sess.  But  we  are  not  the  less  justified  in  imputing  that  sccu- 
larity  to  the  established  system,  as  its  legitimate  fruit ;  for  the 
counteracting  influences  can  be  traced  in  their  effects ;  and 
before  these  influences  became  pow  erful,  the  secularity  of  the 
clergy  was  the  rule,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  laid  in  the  system  of 
patronage :  of  w  hich  we  must  trace  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice.  Some  rich  man  builds  and  endow  s  a  chapel ;  and  by 
a  natural  right  invites  whomsoever  he  pleases  to  minister  in  it. 
The  minister,  if  accepted  by  those  immediately  concerned  in  his 
ecclesiastical  character,  is  of  course  duly  inducted :  and  no  one 
can  have  cause  of  complaint.  The  appointment  however  was 
for  life  only ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  minister  the  patron  can 
enforce  the  same  right  a  second  time  :  or,  if  he  also  be  dead, 
his  heir  succeeds  of  course  to  the  right  of  patronage,  as  to  a 
part  of  the  estate.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  inevitably  follow  s,  that 
should  the  estate  be  sold,  the  patronage  may  be  sold  along  w  ith 
*t ;  for  if  it  be  immaterial  whether  the  first  founder  or  his  de¬ 
scendant  exercise  it,  the  church  cannot  object  to  the  tramfer- 
eace  of  the  right,  at  the  pleasme  of  the  holder.  If  the  pur¬ 
chaser  may  be  a  wicked  man,  so  may  the  son  or  grandson  of 
Moral  or  spiritual  character  cannot  be  demanded 
of  the  patron :  for  wliat  he  gives  is  earthly  good,  and  he  does 
not  forfeit  by  immorality  the  right  to  give  it  to  whom  he 
pleases.  Such  appears  to  be  the  theory  of  patronage,  although 
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on  the  litcran’  stagt*.  "ivcs  hope  of  a  most  desirable  addition, 
to  tlic  small  band  of  sound  minded  and  noble  hearted  writers, 
who  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  the  frratification,  the  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  improvement  of  their  fcllow  men. 

With  another  work,  we  should  have  mentioned  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  arc  peifect,  but  Mr.  Borrer’s  journey  did  not  want 
the  assistance  of  the  engraver. 


Art.  Vlll. — The  National  Church,  a  mere  Political  Institution.  lU- 
William  lliora.  London  ;  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  epithet  .venz/wr  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  rcgulars/m  the 
church  of  Home,  is  indicative  of  an  error  pervading  that  system 
of  religion :  which,  not  contented  w  ith  isolating  its  parish 
priests  into  a  religious  caste  or  order,  more  holy  than  other 
Christians,  endeavours  to  rear  a  still  purer  body,  quite  uneon- 
taminated  bv  contact  with  the  world.  By  teaching  that  the 
business  of  life  is  too  uuspiritual  for  a  saint,  it  has  given  a 
licence  of  unspirituality  to  those  w  ho  of  necessity  move  in  that 
common  region ;  and  has  encircled  its  w  orthics  with  a  halo  of 
unearthly  greatness  in  honour  of  their  fantastical  piety. 

This  is  an  error  against  which  the  reformers  conteiKlcd,  not  in 
vain.  They  not  only  exposed  the  vanity  of  monkish  saintsliipaiul 
ceremonial  observances,  but  plainly  taught  the  true  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  that  religion  is  to  leaven  every  occupation  of  life;  and 
that  the  court,  the  parliament,  the  connting-house,  the  shop 
or  the  field,  arc  as  truly  the  sphere  of  Christian  holiness 
as  the  cloister  or  the  church.  The  lesson  is  a  most  important 
one;  but  in  practice  admits  of  a  perverse  interpretation.  It  is 
possible  so  to  justify  the  epithet  ‘  secular  *  in  its  application  to 
the  clergy,  as  to  leave  them  with  no  other  character  at  all  hut 
a  secular  one.  While  maintaining  that  they  arc  not  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  an  interest  in  literature  and  politics,  or  innocent 
amusements, — in  the  meiisurc  which  becomes  other  Christians, 
— it  is  possible  practically  to  make  out  that  the  ball-room  and 
the  card-table,  the  theatre  and  the  hunt,  the  club,  the  committee- 
room  and  the  hustings,  are  the  most  appropriate  resorts  of  the 
teachers  of  religion.  Zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds 
may  end  in  regarding  it  as  a  highest  qualification  for  a  bishopric, 
to  have  edited  Greek  plays,  or  improved  the  astronomical  cal¬ 
culus  ;  and  instead  of  demure  ascetics,  the  clergy,  under  the 
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iatlucucc  of  the  reformed  doetrine  may  become  accomplished 
lucn  of  the  world  and  inveterate  preferment -luinters. 

We  gladly  allow  that  many  of  the  features  of  this  description 
arc  at  present  inapj)lical)le  to  a  large  portion  of  the  body :  but 
\sc  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  Church  and  State  system 
has  tended  to  produce,  and  has  really  ])rodnced,  the  results  here 
hypothetically  glanced  at.  In  recent  days  tlie  clergy  thcjn- 
selves,  however  willing  to  retain  the  j)nblic  money,  have  become 
incrciuiingly  averse  to  being  regarded  as  public  servants.  In 
spite  of  tlie  theory  which  is  brought  out  now  and  then,  about  the 
sovereign  being  head  of  the  church,  an  ojipositc  feeling  has 
hcen  practically  at  work,  which  •teaches  the  church  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  state :  and  whatever  bigotry  or  fanaticism  may 
result  out  ot  the  latter  view,  its  very  extravagances  undoubtedly 
fight  against  that  grand  spiritual  evil  of  the  church  and  state  sys¬ 
tem, — the  secularization  of  the  clergy.  Let  ns  not  then  be  under¬ 
stood  as  misrepresenting  facts  concerning  the  real  state  of  the 
clerical  order,  when  we  charge  '  secularity  ^  on  the  state  church. 
Wc  admit,  once  for  all,  that  other  elements  are  at  work  to  check 
this  tendency :  as,  for  instance,  the  presence  and  eyesight  of 
dissenters,  and  the  measure  of  political  power  which  they  pos¬ 
sess.  But  we  arc  not  the  less  justilied  in  imputing  that  sccu- 
larity  to  the  established  system,  as  its  legitimate  fruit ;  for  the 
counteracting  influences  can  be  traced  in  their  effects ;  and 
before  these  inflnenccs  became  powerful,  the  secularity  of  the 
clergy  was  the  rule,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  laid  in  the  system  of 
patronage :  of  which  wc  must  trace  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice.  Some  rich  man  builds  and  endows  a  chapel ;  and  by 
a  natural  right  invites  whomsoever  he  pleases  to  minister  in  it. 
Tlie  minister,  if  accepted  by  those  immediately  concerned  in  his 
ecclesiastical  eluu’acter,  is  of  course  duly  inducted :  and  no  one 
can  have  cause  of  complaint.  The  appointment  however  was 
for  life  only ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  minister  the  patron  can 
enforce  the  same  right  a  second  time  :  or,  if  he  also  be  dead, 
his  heir  succeeds  of  course  to  the  right  of  patronage,  as  to  a 
part  of  the  estate.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  inevitably  follows,  that 
should  the  estate  be  sold,  the  patronage  may  be  sold  along  with 
d  ;  for  if  it  be  immaterial  w  hetlicr  the  first  founder  or  his  de¬ 
scendant  exercise  it,  the  church  cannot  object  to  the  trauafer^ 
ence  of  the  right,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  If  the  pur¬ 
chaser  may  be  a  wicked  man,  so  may  the  son  or  grandson  of 
the  founder.  Moral  or  spiritual  character  cannot  be  demanded 
of  the  patron:  for  what  he  gives  is  earthly  good,  and  he  does 
not  forfeit  by  immorality  the  right  to  give  it  to  whom  he 
pleases.  Such  appears  to  be  the  theory  of  patronage,  although 
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Me  cannot  trace  l)ack  historically  the  presumed  orij^lnal  fact. 
A  modification  in  the  management  is  this  :  that  the  patron,  to 
avoid  disappointment,  ^ets  a  hishop^s  previous  consent  to  the 
minister  whom  he  chooses.  In  otlier  words,  he  selects  out  of 
those  who  have  already  been  episcopally  ordained  ;  who  are 
thereby  become  (pialified  for  every  benefice  without  the  danj;!^ 
of  after-interference  from  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Patronaj?e  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds  :  that  of  the 
Crown ;  that  exercised  by  Bishops ;  that  w  hich  belonjrs  to 
Corporations,  especially  Colleges  and  Chapters;  and  finally, 
that  which  is  the  property  of  ])rivate  persons.  It  wouhl 
need  wide  information  and  an  impartial  jud^e,  to  say  which 
of  these  four  is  the  worst  employed.  Owinjjj  to  the  increasing 
strength  of  public  opinion,  and  the  notoriety  attending 
hij;h  appointments,  we  arc  disposed  to  believe  that  on  the 
whole  the  patronaj^e  of  the  crown  is  more  honourably  exer¬ 
cised  than  that  of  the  other  three  classes.  Whatever  im¬ 
provement  there  has  been,  has  arisen  from  a  souse  of  the 
incrcasinjx  danjjjcrs  to  the  State  Church,  and  not  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendencies  of  the  system  from  w  ithin.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  together,  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  other  such  places  were 
habitually  aud  avow  edly  bestow  ed  for  mere  political  reasons : 
— to  oblige  a  leading  politician — to  recompense  a  successful 
pamphleteer,  —  to  obtain  a  crown-advocate  in  the  House  of 
Lords. — to  express  gratitude  to  a  family-tutor  of  some  noble¬ 
man  who  commands  many  votes.  The  check  upon  such  ap¬ 
point  incuts  in  theory  possessed  by  ‘  the  Church’  is  utterly  neu¬ 
tralized,  by  making  it  a  previous  one,  and  obtained  once  for  all. 
A  young  man  w  ho  has  but  been  ordained  priest  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  although  for  many  years  afterw  ards  he  may  have 
done  nothing  but  travel  on  the  continent  with  a  nobleman’s 
son,  move  in  diplomatic  circles,  attend  the  court  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  duly  show  himself  in  drawing-rooms, — is  fully 
qualified  to  be  made  a  bishop  at  the  will  of  a  prime  minister. 
The  consent  of  *  the  church,’  it  seems,  w'as  given  some  sixteen 
years  ago !  Let  us  hear,  however,  wherein  that  consent  con¬ 
sisted.  A  youth  has  passed  through  college  without  positive 
and  glaring  discredit ;  and  now'  offers  himself  as  candidate  for 
holy  orders.  His  external  *  title’  is  perhaps  a  curacy',  to  which 
a  friendly'  rector  invites  him,  with  or  w  ithout  the  expectation 
that  he  will  actually'  serve  as  curate.  It  is  practically  im- 
^H)88ible  to  keep  even  the  intellectual  examination  which  he  has 
to  undergo  before  the  bishop’s  chaplain,  so  strict  as  to  exclude 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  those  who  have  friends  among  the 
aristwracy ;  for  the  bishop,  unsupported  either  by  his  clergy  or 
by  his  own  order,  (neither  of  whom  can  be  collectively  con* 
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suited)  has  not  moral  weight  to  encounter  the  odium  wliich 
severity  would  entail.  In  point  of  fact,  for  centuries  past  the 
examination  for  ‘  holy  orders’  has  siiperadded  but  little  to  the 
university  examinations,  which  have  no  reference  to  the  clerical 
profession  :  and  the  youth  who  has  won  the  literaiy  suffrage  of  the 
university  may  almost  be  said  to  have  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  church  to  his  ordination.  Ilut  we  are  proceeding  too  fast. 
Testimonials  are  needed;  and  those  strongly  worded.  The 
officials  of  his  college  must  declare,  in  solemn  words  (which  we 
have  not  now  before  us),  that  they  have  known  him  for  three 
years,  and  verily  believe  him  to  be  actuated  by  a  godly  desire 
to  assume  the  sacred  ministry  : — a  declaration  which  racks  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  many  an  unhappy  tutor ;  because 
custom  will  uot  justify  his  refusing  it  in  any  case  but  one  of 
flagrant  immorality  or  impiety,  while  yet  in  three  instances  out 
of  four  he  is  unable  to  conceal  from  himself  that  it  is  quite 
untrue.  Yet  more :  the  consent  of  a  congregation  is  in  many 
cjuses  needed.  This  is  not  generally  known  ;  nor  indeed  are 
we  able  precisely  to  define  when  and  why  it  is  required. 
Assuredly,  however,  when  other  circumstances  hinder  the  testi¬ 
monials  from  being  complete,  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is 
relieved  of  his  difticulty  by  a  ISi  (juis,  A  challenge  is  read  aloud 
in  the  congregation  on  three  successive  Sundays,  requiring 
that  ^  If  any  one'  knows  cause  or  just  impediment  why  such  or 
such  a  person  should  not  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  he 
should  declare  it.  This  is  sometimes  adduced  by  churchmen, 
in  proof  that  ‘  consent  of  the  congregation’  is  duly  proyided  for 
in  the  publicly  establislied  system.  But  they  overlook  the  im¬ 
portant  circumstance  that  the  ‘  Si  (juis’  may  be  read  in  any  parish 
in  which  the  individual  concerned  shall  have  resided  a  fortnight ; 
and  that  the  (piestion  proposed  to  the  congregation  is  not, 
whether  they  will  have  such  and  such  a  person  to  be  their 
minister,  but  w  hether  they  know’  any  reasons  w  hy  a  man  whose 
name  they  now’  hear,  perhaps,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  ought 
not  to  become  a  minister  at  all.  The  custom  was  probably  well 
intended,  in  its  original  enactment ;  but  in  its  prjictical  use,  it 
niay  remind  us  of  the  common  proverb — cheating  the  devil : — 
an  ingenious,  but  more  than  hazardous  occupation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  State-Rules  provide  no  moderately  good 
primd  facie  security,  either  that  the  party  selected  for  re¬ 
ceiving  patronage  shall  possess  any  other  (jualification  for  the 
office  than  a  w  illingness  to  subscribe  certain  creeds,  or  that  there 
shall  he  any  cordial  acceptance  of  him  by  those  to  whom  he  is  to 
he  introduced  in  a  nearer  ecclesiastical  relation.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful ;  when  obviously  the  main  thing  aimed  at  hv  the  State 
''as  lo  secure  to  the  patrons  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
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choice,  consistently  with  an  object  which  policy  or  bigotry  dic¬ 
tated  ;  namely,  the  exclusion  of  sincere  Roman  catholics  and 
sincere  puritans.  Least  of  all  would  the  crown  submit  to  be 
crippled  in  its  choice  by  any  but  political  considerations.  W  c 
are  not  tlierefore  charging  any  thing  upon  the  system,  except 
that  wliich  it  delilierately  intended. 

Rut  if  any  patronage  ought  to  be  well  exercised,  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  mind  would  imagine  that  it  would  be  that  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  ‘  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God.^  (This  term,  we 
must,  in  i)assing,  say,  is  yet  more  otfensive  than  that  of  ‘  Lord 
Rishop  directly  opposed  as  they  both  arc,  alike  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Malt,  xxiii.  9,  Luke  xxii.  25,  2G.)  Rut,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  married  bishops  have  as  strong  a  temptation  to  use  their 
churcli-authority  in  favour  of  their  sons  and  sons-in-law,  besides 
nephews  and  other  relatives,  as  ever  had  unmarried  popes  to 
found  j)rincipalities  for  their  grandsons.  So  many  ingenious 
inodes  of  bargaining  arc  open,  that  if  a  young  son  cannot  be  in¬ 
ducted  into  this  or  that  high  post,  it  will  go  hard  but  the  bishop 
eau  bring  into  it  some  one  else,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
lucrative  place  wliich  the  latter  vacates  shall  be  occupied  in  turn 
by  the  bishopling.  The  tendency  undoubtedly  is,  to  extend  a 
system  of  trallicking,  far  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  epis¬ 
copal  patronage ;  and,  though  rare  virtue  occasionally  resists 
such  temptations,  we  doubt  whether  any  honest  Puseyitc,  how¬ 
ever  zealous  for  the  increase  of  the  bishop’s  power,  could  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  the  general  use  of  the  episcopal 
patronage  has  not  been  d'mjracefuL 

As  for  Colleges  and  Chapters,  their  patronage  is,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  directed  to  enrich  themselves.  If  the  holder  of  a  lucra¬ 
tive  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  an  Oxford  college,  dies,  his  successor 
is  looked  for  among  the  Fellows  themselves.  If  any  enthusiastic 
young  man  among  them,  whose  conscience  is  not  yet  scared  by 
the  system,  should  propose  to  appoint  in  preference  someclcrg}'- 
inan  eminent  in  piety,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  most  fitted  for 
the  situation,  but  unconnected  with  the  fellowships  of  the  col¬ 
lege;  the  proposal  would  be  regarded  as  an  eccentricity  almost 
amounting  to  madness.  In  plain  unvarnished  terms,  the  col¬ 
leges  profess,  that  their  livings  arc  intended  to  fiunish  comfort¬ 
able  homes  for  their  Fellow  s.  These  may  be,  many  of  them, 
highly  respectable  gentlemen ;  but  whether  they  are  or  arc  not, 
lor  them  and  them  only  the  livings  arc  destined ;  and  nothing 
will  exclude  them,  but  immorality  such  as  public  ojiinion  out¬ 
side  the  church  would  resent,  or,  in  former  days,  sentiments  too 
decidedly  evangelical.  ^lucli  the  same  may  be  said  concerning 
the  patronage  of  Chapters,  wherever  it  is  considerable  enough  to 
be  worth  having.  Rut  whatever  appointments  may  be  too  ill- 
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paid  for  a  mere  liireling  to  desire,  arc  certainly  now  and  then 
bestowed,  both  by  eollcjres  and  chapters,  with  sole  reference  to 
the  supposed  spiritual  inents  of  the  individual.  The  patronage 
exercised  by  municipal  Corporations  is  so  largely  influenced  by 
political  accident,  that  it  is  Inml  to  speak  generally  concerning  it. 
llcforc  the  corporation  reform,  it  was  made  a  private  spoil,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  by  the  parties  who  domineered  in  the  municipal 
bodies.  Upon  the  first  burst  of  freedom  and  new  -born  virtue, 
ill  various  towns  attempts  were  made,  not  without  success,  to 
bestow'  the  patronage  of  the  corporation  according  to  honourable 
principle.  We  fear  that  with  the  reflux  of  the  reforming  senti¬ 
ment,  inueli  of  the  old  pmcticc  has  returned;  but  it  cannot  any 
longer  he  quite  so  exclusive :  and  on  the  whole,  patronage  of 
this  sort,  when  exercised  under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  has  pro¬ 
bably  received  about  the  same  amount  of  purification  as  that 
of  the  crown. 

l*rivate  patronage  remains :  in  the  bestow  al  of  w  hich  there  is 
just  the  same  frank  avowal,  as  in  that  of  the  colleges,  that  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  church  is  not  the  first  thing  aimed  at. 
l*atrons  arc  no  doubt  glad  to  think  that  they  have  made  a  re¬ 
spectable  and  creditable  appointment ;  but  they  do  not  attempt 
to  persuade  themselves  or  others,  that  they  have  made  the  very 
best  possible ;  for  they  look  on  it  as  their  natural  and  obvious 
right  to  serve  themselves  first  and  at  any  rate ;  and  next  the 
church,  if  they  can.  They  can  calmly  urge,  that  if  it  suits  the 
church  to  take  the  endowments  over  which  the  patron  has  a 
hereditary  claim,  the  church  must  make  the  best  of  the  minister 
whom  it  pleases  the  jiatron  to  recommend.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
what  reply  the  church  can  make. 

The  broad  consequence  of  the  system  is,  that  '  the  cure  of 
souls^  is  necessarily  a  imirkctablc  affair.  It  may  be  bought  by 
any  British  subject  with,  or  indeed  without  landed  estate,  irres¬ 
pectively  of  his  religious  character.  A  Konian  catholic,  or  other 
dissenter,  an  infidel,  a  scottcr,  a  vile  and  flagrantly  immoral 
luau,  may  purchase  patronage,  and  exercise  it  as  much  to  the 
dctriinent  of  the  church  as  he  is  able.  No  doubt  the  expen- 
sivcncss  of  this  as  an  amusement  is  a  practical  security  against* 
Its  malignant  use :  nevertheless,  the  intense  sccularity  of  the 
system  is  not  the  less  stamped  upon  it  by  the  fact.  As  the 
^tatc,  at  the  Reformation,  assumed  the  hcjidship  of  the  church, 
constituted  and  reconstituted  her  formularies  at  w  ill,  and  took 
the  strongest  measures  for  securing  the  permanent  dominion  of 
the  secular  over  the  ecclesijistical  element :  it  would  he  strange 
indeed  if  we  did  not  find  everywhere  in  it  a  predominance  of 
»i‘cular  over  spiritual  interests.  And  such  is  the  universally  per¬ 
vading  fact.  For  example,  if  a  curate  should  be  guilty  of  immoral 
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practices — iiay,  should  hold  opinions  displeasing  to  his  bishop — 
the  latter  can  at  his  own  private  will  or  caprice  [mero  w/o/m,  hs 
the  lawyers  say,)  remove  him  from  his  spiritual  post,  and  entirely 
exclude  him  from  the  diocese.  Are  we  to  presume  that  the 
State  regards  sucli  discipline  as  wholesome  to  the  church,  since 
it  has  not  interfered?  No :  but  the  State  did  not  care  a  farthing 
about  a  curate,  whose  revenues  would  not  yield  a  farthing  to 
be  cared  for.  The  proof  is  this.  If  a  rector  is  guilty  of  the 
same  iniquities,  or  even  a  parish  clerk,  the  bishop  has  no  sum¬ 
mary  power  of  removal  allowed  to  him ;  because  these  worthies 
possess  freeholds  !  They  can  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts; 
dens  of  darkness  into  which  it  is  dangerous  even  for  a  lord 
bishop  to  clnise  them. 

I'he  origin  of  the  whole  fabric  of  church  revenues  is  however 
too  significant,  and  its  connexion  with  present  evils  too  close,  to 
be  dismissed  w  ithout  farther  remark.  The  bishoprics  of  England 
boast  of  being  a  historical  development ;  a  statement  w  Inch 
poorly  conceals  the  momentous  truth,  that  they  rose  out  of  con¬ 
quest,  by  the  policy  of  a  barbarous  age.  AVhen  AVilliam  the 
Norman  so  successfully  trampled  down  the  brave  nation  who 
had  received  him  as  their  constitutional  king,  he  brought-in  his 
Norman  prelates,  and  aggrandized  the  hierarchy  after  continen¬ 
tal  fashion,  w  ith  the  spoils  of  the  Saxon  barons.  The  ecclesias¬ 
tics  had  indeed  been  powerful  enough  in  Saxon  times :  their 
lordly  might  w  as  exceedingly  advanced  under  the  new  dvnastv. 
\V  e  can  trace  how’,  from  time  to  time,  new'  bishoprics  have  been 
made  at  the  w  ill  of  the  Crown,  from  policy  or  from  caprice,  and 
from  no  action  of  the  church  itself  as  a  spiritual  society ;  and 
yet  its  modern  advocates  would  blind  themselves  and  others 
into  the  belief  that  this  institution  is  of  apostolic  growth.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  principles  which  originatt‘d  it,  down  to 
this  day,  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  distributed  on  the 
feudal  maxim,  to  provide  for  the  splendour  of  the  great,  and  let 
the  little  people  shift  for  themselves.  A  most  memorable  illus¬ 
tration  of  episcopal  sentiment  w  as  seen  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  government  committee,  which,  soon  after  the  Reform  Act, 
was  appointed  to  impure  concerning  reforms  in  the  church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were 
among  its  most  active  members ;  and  the  first  measures  which 
they  thought  needful  for  Church- Reform  w  ere,  so  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  the  episcopal  revenues  as  to  secure  that  no  bishop 
should  have  less  than  .i^r),(KX)  a  year.  Their  second  measure 
was  to  aggrandize  the  bishops  by  transferring  to  them  some  of 
the  patronage  of  the  chapters.  No  other  reform  emanating 
from  that  committee  has  reached  our  ears.  Justly  indeed  did 
this  call  into  use  the  satirical  pen  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith; 
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only  that  the  case  is  too  gravely  shocking  to  be  ridiculed.  ExceU 
Iciitlv  Jis  it  is  in  harmony  with  feudal  notions — with  the  idea  of 
a  bishop  who  appears  before  his  sovereign  to  do  homage  for  a 
barony — himself  mounted  and  in  full  armour,  with  a  train  of 
kiiiglits  and  squires  following  him ;  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  distribution  of  church-revenues  more  grossly  offensive  to  every 
Christian  principle,  than  this  pampering  of  the  bishops  with 
wealth,  while  the  mass  of  the  labouring  clergy  are  in  the  most 
narrow  circumstances :  many  of  them  in  extreme  anxiety,  or 
forced  to  labour  for  their  lircad  at  occupations  w  hich  steal  away 
their  time  from  their  sacred  office.  The  bishops,  we  arc  told, 
are  the  almoners  of  the  church  !  What  would  have  been  thought 
of  the  apostles  if,  w  hen  rich  men  laid  down  their  fortunes  at 
their  feet,  they  had  rcjisoned  as  modern  defenders  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  ? 

*  It  is  expedient  for  apostles  to  be  rich  and  keep  their  carriages,  in 
order  that  ignorant  peo])le  may  respect  them.  It  is  right  that  they 
should  he  al)le  to  kcej)  a  handsome  table,  and  receive  the  inferior  clergy 
at  it  :  therefore  we  will  keep  all  the  money  as  our  private  possession, 
taking  care  not  to  have  less  than  £.3,000  a  year  apiece,  (hut  as  much 
mure  as  we  can  get,)  and  will  leave  the  w’orking  clergy  to  manage  as  they 
can,  or  to  be  pensioners  at  our  table — without  their  wdves  and  children.* 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  blame  the  existing  bishops  per¬ 
sonally,  unless  they  uphold  the  system.  We  blame  Jill  who  do 
not  see  this  aggrandizing  of  the  few,  side  by  side  with  the  indi¬ 
gence  of  the  many,  to  be  w  orldlv,  heartless,  and  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Again ;  let  us  for  a  moment  advert  to  the  noble  and  only 
admissible  idea  of  a  Hierarchy,  and  ask  what  pretension  the 
established  church  makes  of  fulfilling  it.  If  a  hierarchy  admits 
of  any  Christian  meaning,  it  surely  is  a  systeih  in  w  Inch  there  is 
established  a  graduated  authority,  with  successors  of  apostles  at 
the  head,  and  ministers  of  things  secular  in  the  lowest  place. 

*  It  is  not  meet  for  us,^  said  the  real  apostles,  ^  to  leave  the  word 
of  God,  and  serve  tables.’  ^The  elders  who  rule  well,’  says 
Paul,  ‘  count  worthy  of  double  honour,  apecialhj  them  who 
mimster  in  the  word  and  doctrine,^  Orthodox  commentators  are 
c«areful  to  insist  that  ‘  double  honour’  means  a  double  ‘salary/ 
conceding  this,  (though  it  certainly  wiis  the  last  sort  of  honour 
that  coidd  have  been  prominent  in  Paul’s  mind),  the  fact  rc- 
nmins,  that  the  direct  ministry  of  the  word  was  regarded  by 
him  as  the  highest  spiritual  oilice.  In  the  church  of  England 
this  is  totally  reversed.  On  the  curate  and  the  poorer  vicars 
and  rectors  rests  the  main  permanent  burden  of  spiritual  in¬ 
struction.  Above  these  arc  the  richer  rectors,  who  keep  curates 
and  a  good  table ;  and  w  ho,  by  greater  wealth,  rank  higher  in 
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tlie  church,  though  they  arc  far  less  active  ‘in  the  word  and 
doctrine.'  Among  but  above  tliese,  are  llural  Deans,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  state  of  chureli-liuildings ;  and  Arch¬ 
deacons,  who  now  and  then  preach  to  the  clergy,  enforcing 
upon  them  to  wear  or  not  to  wear  surplices,  to  join  or  abstain 
from  the  Bible  Society,  to  baptize  or  not  to  baptize  dissenters' 
children ;  or  in  some  other  way  echoing  the  inanity  of  epis¬ 
copal  charges.  Somewhere  on  a  par  with  the  Arehdeacon  is  the 
I'rebendary,  whose  ehief  business,  as  far  as  we  can  understand, 
is  to  perform  the  part  of  a  chanting-boy  or  organ-pipe  in  the 
cathedral  for  some  months  in  the  year,  w  hether  the  vast  build¬ 
ing  be  full  or  empty.  Services  so  important,  and  so  tending  to 
sustain  the  self-respect  of  man,  deserved,  it  seemed,  an  elevated 
rank,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  rewarded  by  higher  pay.  But 
loftier  still  sits  the  Dean,  head  of  the  chapter,  and  pro  tempore 
l)roprictor  of  the  cathedral.  Far  scldonier  does  he  make  his 
voice  even  an  organ-pipe.  Spiritual  care  he  has  none ;  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  cathedral  itself  has  a  soul  to  be 
saved  or  lost.  Good  men  holding  the  otiiee  w  ill  no  doubt  make 
for  themselves  opportunities  of  good.  Some  have  been  able 
theological  writers;  a  few,  able  preachers  from  time  to  time; 
but  these  are  rare  works  of  supererogation,  with  which  the 
dignity  of  dean  is  (piite  unconnected.  The  deanery,  in  fact, 
when  very  rich, — as  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London, — in  rank 
closely  approaches  the  episcopate  itself;  and  but  for  the  dignity 
of  Peer  of  Parliament  attached  to  the  hatter,  we  almost  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  dean's  ollice  would  have  been  the  more  coveted; 
for  he  has  decidedly  more  of  a  sinecure  than  the  Bishop. 
This  last  great  functionary  no  doubt  will  have  a  very  busy 
life,  when  either  ambiUoii  or  fantastical  feeling  or  a  sense  of 
duty  leads  him  to  take  in  hand  the  unpromising  task  of 
remodelling  the  conduct  of  his  clergy.  Nor  do  we  deny  that 
there  in  work  for  a  judicious  bishop,  which,  if  well  ])crformcd, 
would  deserve  high  honour ;  but,  w  e  apprehend,  the  rules  of 
the  church  are  such  as  to  secure  that  he  shall  not  perform  them 
efticicntly.  First,  in  the  admission  of  candidates  for  orders,  the 
jealousy  of  the  State  has  reduced  the  bishop's  power  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Next,  the  episcopal  charges,  which  might,  under  a  well- 
ordered  system,  be  of  much  value,  arc  deprived  of  nearly  all 
their  moral  weight  by  the  fact  that  the  bishop  is  not  a  parish- 
priest  himself;  their  intluence  therefore  is  only  ecclesiastical, 
seldom  spiritual.  But,  when  the  bishop's  duty  is  best  dis¬ 
charged,  the  fact  nevertheless  is  glaring,  that  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  a  landow  ner,  lord  of  a  princely  mansion,  superintending  a 
large  establishment ;  as  a  prelate,  vexed  with  canon  hnv,  and 
courts  falsely  named  spiritual ;  he  is  in  very  many  ways  ncccs- 
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sarilv  far  more  concerned  with  tilings  secular,  and  *  the  service 
of  tables,'  and  far  less  able  to  give  himself  ‘  to  the  word  of  God 
and  to  jiniyer,'  than  the  hiiinblest  of  the  curates  who  can 
make  a  shift  to  live  without  taking  private  pupils.  Some  prac¬ 
tical  modification  of  cur  allegation  is  no  doubt  involved  by  the 
hard  necessity  against  whieh  the  curate  has  to  struggle ;  yet  it 
is  not  such  as  to  invalidate  the  general  truth  of  the  statement, 
that  the  higher  a  clergyman  rises  in  office,  the  less  has  he,  by 
virtue  of  his  otlice,  to  do  with  spirituals,  and  the  more  unth  tern- 
jHjrals. 

Such  is  the  seculai’ization  of  the  Established  Church.  We 
must  now  sec  in  detail  how  it  atfects  the  character  of  the  clergy 
at  large  in  their  ditferent  positions. 

We  begin  our  survey  from  the  Universities,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  separate  episcopal  seminaries,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  nurseries  of  the  clergy.  In  them,  we  are  justified  in  ex¬ 
pecting  the  clerical  character  to  stand  peculiarly  high,  unless 
wc  can  suppose  our  Venerable  ^lother  to  commit  the  blunder 
of  breeding  from  her  worst  stock.  Yet  nowhere  else  has  the 
secular  spirit,  which  the  union  of  Church  and  State  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  necessitated,  been  more  intense  and  more  glaring 
than  in  the  universities.  It  has  made  bad  clergymen  and  bad 
professors  ;  it  has  alllictcd  literature,  erudite  theology,  and 
praetical  ministry  with  mischief  so  impartial,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  has  sulfcred  most.  One  thing  only  seems  to  have 
tlourished  under  the  system,  viz.,  the  mathematics,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Dublin :  perhaps,  because  these  sciences,  having 
nothing  moral  in  them,  cannot  be  ruined  by  the  ruin  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  man,  if  only  a  general  intellectual  energy 
pervades  the  nation.  Or,  to  take  a  more  favourjible  view,  it  is 
because  these  are  studies  in  which  the  blighting  interference  of 
nmrch  or  State  authority  is  impossible  (at  least  now  that  the 
inquisition,  before  which  Gallilco  trembled,  is  no  more) ;  and 
therefore  the  mathematician  is  likely  to  be  as  successful  in  his 
investigations  as  if  he  were  not  an  academician.  Ihit  whatever 
the  value  of  the  mathematicid  sciences  (and  we  rate  them  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high),  it  would  be  ludicrous  indeed  to  extol  the  church 
system  for  its  cultivation  of  such  a  branch  of  knowledge,  w  hich 
IS  indeed  a  featiu*c  of  the  prevailing  secularization.  AV^e  would 
not  use  this  word  invidiously.  Assuredly  a  mathematical  pro¬ 
fessor,  or  a  lecturer  on  Greek  sculpture,  may  be  as  good  and 
holy  and  honourable  a  man,  as  one  whose  ollicc  and  whole  life  is 
employed  in  the  direct  service  of  religion.  Ihit  this  docs  not 
undo  the  essential  absurdity  of  confounding  and  perverting 
duties  solemnly  conferred.  By  the  bishop's  hands  and  voice  a 
man  ‘receives  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  ollicc  of  a  priest,'  with 
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power  ‘  to  remit  or  retain  sin  •/  having  first  declared  that  he 
truly  believes  '  he  is  inwardly  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  lie  is  farther  charged  (as  he  know^s  he  will  be)  to  lay 
aside,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  all  other  studies,  and  give  hiiuseif 
solely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Moreover,  to  nail  all  this 
for  ever,  an  *  indelible  character '  is  confirmed  upon  him,  by 
the  law  both  of  church  and  state.  In  profession,  he  is  signally 
set  apart  for  one  thing  only,  and  that,  for  his  whole  life;  and 
yet  in  practice  no  one  thinks  it  wrong  if  the  party  in  (piestiou 
intends  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  religious  school¬ 
master  or  professor  of  some  science :  religious,  in  the  sense  in 
which  every  man  ought  to  be  religious.  This  is  to  turn  the  Ordi¬ 
nation  Service  into  hypocrisy.  The  man  subjected  to  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  simply  hampered  in  his  secular  profession  by  it,  without 
benefit  to  any  one  whatever.  There  lU’e  very  many  excellent 
persons  entangled  in  such  a  position,  in  whom  we  find  every 
thing  to  approve,  if  w  e  could  but  forget  that  they  are  clergymen. 
But  the  vows  and  profession  of  that  order  suit  so  ill  with  the 
actual  employment  of  the  parties,  that  they  become  stiif,  awk¬ 
ward,  and  unprofitable,  the  moment  they  begin  to  remember 
their  theoretic  character.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
this  secret  consciousness  forbids  their  looking  on  a  literary  life 
as  their  ultimate  design,  and  eminence  in  it  as  their  chief  ex¬ 
ternal  ambition ;  consecpiently,  they  cannot  give  themselves  to 
their  literary  work  with  single-hearted  earnestness,  nor  make 
any  proficiency,  even  in  the  professed  academicjd  studies,  at  all 
commensurate  with  what  might  be  expected  from  national 
universities  possessed  of  advantages  so  signal. 

\V  e  are  aware  that  many  causes  within  the  universities  them¬ 
selves, — Oxford  in  particular, — co-operate  w  ith  the  incubus  of 
clerical  professionalism  in  retarding  the  advance  of  valuable 
studies;  and  this  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  here  treated. 
But  we  cannot  avoid  toucliing  on  several  topics  w  hich  belong 
expressly  to  the  process  by  which  the  clergy  are  secularized. 
We  find,  for  instance,  in  these  universities,  so  many  unseemly 
inducevients  to  take  holy  orderSy  which  insure  a  regular  supply  of 
secular  clerg}\  A  young  man  who  has  gained  a  Fellowship  in 
one  of  the  colleges,  finds  that  he  must  vacate  it  with  extreme 
inconvenience  and  loss, — involving  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  col¬ 
lege  Tutorship, — unless  he  is  ordained  :  although  notone  of  the 
offices  which  he  is  filling  is  pretended  to  be  the  proper  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  clergyman,  or  to  be  for  a  moment  couteinj)lated  in 
the  Ordination  Service  as  fulfilling  a  clergyman’s  duties.  Or 
perhaps  he  is  about  to  succeed  to  the  college  Tutorship,  and  can 
retain  his  Fellowship  without  ordination :  yet  the  head  of  the 
college  makes  ordination  au  essential  condition  of  the  tutorship, 
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because  it  is  usual  and  is  thoug:ht  respectable.  Or  again,  after 
staying  some  years  as  Fellow,  it  becomes  apparent  that  no  per¬ 
manent  place  is  open  for  him  as  a  layman  :  whereas,  if  he  is 
ordained,  he  has  access  to  the  college  livings,  and  has  in  prospect 
a  provision  on  which  he  might  prudently  marry.  Even  on  a 
lavman,  who  has  no  connection  with  the  foundation  ol  a  college, 
the  genius  and  hereditary  instinct  of  the  place  imposes  nu- 
men)us  disqualifications.  It  is  seldom  to  him  that  a  nobleman 
is  recommended,  >vho  is  seeking  for  a  tutor  to  his  son  ;  or  if  a 
lay-tutor  be  possibly  accepted  in  some  case  of  rare  literary 
merit,  the  patron  finds  no  established  method  of  expressing 
his  permanent  gratitude,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  crown  furnishes  to  those  who  have  political  infiuence.  Or  to 
come  down  to  commoner  cases  : — next  to  the  academical  col¬ 
leges,  no  places  otter  so  natural  a  field  of  service  to  those  who 
have  acquired  skill  and  interest  in  the  university  studies,  as  the 
numerous  Public  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  a  candidate  for  the  head-mastership  of  one 
of  these  can  have  the  remotest  chance  of  success,  unless  he  be 
jin  ordained  priest.  Even  for  the  inferior  masterships  of  the 
public  schools  an  immense  premium  is  attached  to  the  clerical 
name.  Almost  all  head-masters  prefer  clergymen  as  their 
assistants,  and  we  doubt  whether  even  Dr.  Arnold  would  have 
dared  to  introduce  into  his  school  one  lay  assistant  out  of  five. 
Thus  the  clergy  in  England  have  been  allow  ed  and  assisted  to 
monopolize  education,  and  all  sorts  of  bribes  are  held  out  to 
tempt  well-meaning  men  to  despise  their  Ordination-vows. 

hile  many  such  inducements  operate  with  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciousness  in  those  subjected  to  them,  an  equally  strong  and 
silent  agent  is  at  work, — custom  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
universities, — to  draw  as  much  as  possible  into  the  clerical 
current.  And  after  all,  what  training  for  the  holy  profession  is 
received  by  those  who  are  expected  to  enter  it?  Is  it  any 
practical  experience  in  the  trials  and  supports  of  a  religious  life, 
or  in  the  inferior  departments  of  religious  teaching?  The 
question  would  make  an  academician  smile,  if  it  did  not  make 
him  angry.  But  then,  has  not  the  clerical  candidate  at  least 
much  intellectual  attainment  of  a  properly  religious  cha¬ 
racter?  No.  He  is  often  an  accomplished  man,  and  capable 
of  afterwards  acquiring  much,  if  leisure  sufficient  be  afforded : 
hut  his  previous  studies  have  been  classical,  (or  mathematical,) 
not  theological.  He  may  have  read  history ;  but  Greek  or 
Homan,  not  Jew  ish  or  Ecclesiastical.  He  may  have  read  philo¬ 
sophers,  but  not  Fathers.  He  may  have  studied  Homer  and 
¥  T  ^ lUS  in  their  native  tongue,  but  not  David  and  Isaiah. 
He  may  be  familiar  with  every  river  and  mountain  of  Greece, 
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but  probably  knows  less  of  Jiuljean  than  of  Egyptian  geo- 
jn^pbv.  He  is  acquainted,  it  may  be,  with  the  whole  eontro- 
versv  concerning  the  authorship  ot  the  Epistles  to  Phalaris:  he 
can  jud^c  whether  the  Khesus  and  the  Iphigenia  savour  of  the 
style  of  Euripides :  hut  he  is  unprepared  to  discuss  the  (pies- 
tiou,  whether  the  Epistle  to  the  llebrews  bears  the  marks  of 
Paul’s  composition,  or  whether  tlie  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  come  from  the  same  hand.  He  may  be  able  to  ^ive  a 
lucid  account  of  the  doctrines  and  jrenius  of  Aristotle,  Zeno  ami 
Epicurus ;  but  to  the  diseriminatin*'  peculiarities  of  Paul, 
James  and  John,  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  him  to  be  alive. 

Now’  we  know  that  some  who  are,  on  the  whole,  advocates  of 
the  church  as  it  is,  would,  like  Dr.  Arnold,  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  avow'  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  far  more  imi)roviii‘i: 
books  than  Athanasius  and  Augustine :  and  some  may  in  their 
lieart  add,  tliat  technical  dmiiitvis  of  little  or  no  use.  lii  their 
view',  we  presume  that  to  secularize  the  clergy  (that  is,  iu  their 
honourable  interpretation,  to  turn  them  into  a  nTufious 
laity) t  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them.  Hating, 
as  wc  do  hate,  clerical  professionalism,  and  cmidiatically 
condemning  that  separation  of  laity  and  clergy  which  has 
always  been  the  child  and  fruitful  parent  of  superstition; 
we  of  course  cannot  totally  oppose  ourselves  to  this  rather 
eccentric  defence ;  w  hich  cannot  be  urged,  except  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  pull  down  the  church-system  in  many  of  its  most 
essential  points.  At  present,  unfortunately,  their  desirable  ob¬ 
ject  of  converting  the  elergv’  into  a  religious  laity  is  anything 
but  accomplished  ;  and  the  steps  so  tortuously  made  iu  that 
direction  w  in  the  little  good  at  the  expense  of  prodigious  e\il— 
untruth,  hypocrisy,  and  a  thousand  bad  consciences.  Abolish 
the  ordination-service,  and  good  university-men  will  become  a 
mere  religious  laity  ;  but  w  hilc  that  service  is  submitted  to, 
thev  feel  that  thev  have  no  right  to  be  such. 

1.  niversally  it  is  certain,  that  the  examination  for  orders  can¬ 
not  be  made  so  strict  as  to  exclude  (on  intellectual  grounds) 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  those  young  men,  whose  wealthy 
relatives  design  to  present  them  to  some  family  living.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  system  to  enable  the  patrons  so  to  employ  their 
rights ;  and  every  attempt  to  thwart  them  directly  w  ill  inevit¬ 
ably  fail  while  the  system  itself  stands.  Hence  even  the  intel¬ 
lectual  qualifications  appropriate  to  a  clergy  cannot  be  secured 
by  the  clerical  examination.  This  is  quite  consistent  w  ith  the 
fact  to  which  w  e  are  not  blind,  that  in  so  large  a  body  ot  men, 
who  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  refined,  though  seldom  a  profound 
mental  cultiu*e,  rare  individuals  exist,  and  must  exist,  who  to 
their  other  accomplishments  snperadd  a  discipline  and  study 
properly  theological. 
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From  the  universities  we  pass  to  tlie  cathedral  towns.  Be¬ 
hold  there  a  demure,  shovel-hatteil,  sleek -faeod,  well-fed  body, 
whose  rather  hanjrhty  demeanour  shows  that  they  consider 
themselves  the  luistoi'nicy  of  the  place.  That  they  are  often 
kind  and  friendly  neij;hbours  may  be  {gladly  admitted ;  that 
thev  know  how  to  do  the  honours  of  the  festive  bom*d,  and  can 
make  themselves  very  ajjreeable  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  we  believe 
on  valid  testimony.  Towimls  friends  who  rejoice  in  the  honour 
paid  to  them,  Enj^lish  natures  arc  seldom  morose.  But  our 
question  is,  AVhat  etfeet  on  religion  and  on  the  church  has  the 
inaiutcuance  of  these  self-important  and  pompons  personages  ? 
Their  use  must  be  primarily  sought,  by  asking  what  they  were 
intended  for?  and  the  reply  is,  tliat  they  are  of  use  for  keeping 
lip  daily  chanting  to  the  walls  of  some  more  or  less  magnificent 
cathedral.  This  is  a  part  of  jiopery  ;  and  whatever  defence  of 
it  be  made  by  the  lovers  of  music  and  architecture,  no  })hiloso- 
j)hic  theory  will  get  over  the  inherent  repngnanee  there  is  be¬ 
tween  such  services  and  the  reformed  religion.  If  any  recital 


of  prayers  be  ‘  vain  repetition,’  the  daily  double  performance 
of  the  same  weary  service  is  such ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  perma¬ 
nently  endnnible  to  any,  except  to  those  in  whose  minils  many 
other  important  principles  of  popery  have  deep  root.  On  the 
clergv  themselves  we  hesitate  not  to  sav  that  the  etfeet  is  most 
deadening.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  tlie  college  chapels, 
where  the  chaplains  almost  universally  acquire  a  rapidity  of 
utterance  and  flippancy  of  manner,  which  is  most  otlensive  to 


strangers,  though  ordinarily  not  perceived  by  residents.  In  the 
eathednds  the  chanting  and  the  monotony  of  the  voice  conceals 
from  the  hearer  the  heart  of  the  reciter ;  but  the  sameness  of 
human  nature  justifies  the  inference,  that  a  I’rebendary  or  I’n.- 
centor  offers  up  prayers  with  the  same  sort  of  habltuut  devotion 
as  that  with  which  a  Tartar  chnriis  his  prayer-mill. 

Ihis  clerical  aristocraev  of  the  cathedral  towns  is  not  likely 
to  concern  itself  much  with  the  work  of  the  ])rophct,  when  so 
fully  occupied  with  that  of  the  priest ;  but  as  three  months’ 
residence  is  often  enough,  some  of  them  reside  for  the  other 
nine  months  on  a  parochial  benefice,  and  get  some  relief  from 
the  round  of  ceremonies.  On  the  w  hole  we  may  say,  that  the 
holders  of  these  cathedral  stalls  are  taken  either  from  aristocra- 


tieal  families,  or  according  to  aristocratical  interests ;  ami  by 
their  close  political  connexion  with  the  surrounding  country- 
gentleinen  they  give  valuable  help  in  retaining  the  town  under 
subserviency  to  Tory  domination.  For  eighty  years,  indeed, 
their  aid  went  to  the  ^^  hig  party  :  but  it  seems  to  be  destined 
that  they  should  always  be,  in  one  form  or  other,  a  support  to 
the  power  which  permanently  nilcs  at  court ;  and  like  so  many 
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other  parts  of  the  State-Cliurch,  tliey  in  fact  serve  no  end  so 
prominent  as  their  political  one.  The  action  and  reaction  of 
the  system  perpetuates  the  seenlarity  of  this  body  of  clerjrv, 
ainon^  whom  it  is  barely  possible  that  a  Puseyitc  enthusiasm 
may  rise,  but  from  whom  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  vital 
spiritual  power  will  ever  f^o  forth.  In  proof  of  this  we  inav 
appeal  to  those  places  where  the  cathedral  influence  is  most 
predominant,  lus  Canterbury,  Durham,  Oxford,  Salisbury.  If 
in  all  England  religion  were  as  apathetic,  intellect  as  dull,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  middle  classes  as  unmanly,  as  in  that  portion 
of  these  cities  which  is  subjected  to  priestly  pow  er,  a  very  black 
futurity  would  lie  before  us. 

In  the  parishes  of  England,  how  ever,  lie  the  ap])ropriate  duties 
of  the  clergyman;  and  it  is  onthesethat  the  advocate  of  the  churcli, 
as  by  law'  established,  w  ould  be  wise  to  rest  his  chief  argument. 
If  the  parson  had  no  existence  as  the  member  of  an  order ;  if  he 
had  his  present  relation  to  his  Hock,  but  no  relation  at  all  to  any 
without  the  parish ;  then,  in  the  eases  w  here  pastor  and  Hock 
tolerably  agreed,  a  large  balance  of  good  would  seem  to  he 
gained  by  his  position  among  them.  The  presumptuous  and 

hostile  attitude  which  he  assumes  towards  dissenters  is  chietlv 

• 

(though  not  solely)  due  to  his  connection  with  his  own  order; 
and  w  ould  soon  be  greatly  modified,  if  he  could  be  regarded  as  a 
parochial  minister  and  nothing  more.  And  some  of  them  in 
their  hearts  long  so  to  be.  Such  endure  episcopal  visitations, 
but  would  rather  be  without  them,  and  feel  their  parish  to  he 
their  real  charge,  and  its  welfare  their  suflicient  rew  ard.  No  one, 
we  think,  can  read  what  the  Kev.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Iliuton 
Charterhouse,  near  Hath,  has  done  for  the  place  of  which  he  is 
perpetual  curate,  without  seeing  what  a  blessing  a  parochial 
clergy  niif/ht  be.  These,  in  fact,  arc  precisely  the  men  who  are 
dangerous  to  dissent.  I'hose  w  ho  vex  Christian  people  by  putt¬ 
ing  oH’  the  virtues  of  the  church,  force  others  to  canvas  the 
merits  of  the  svstem  ;  but  those  w  ho  trv  to  make  that  part  ot 
the  church  over  w  hich  they  have  controul,  as  etlicient,  as  spiritual, 
as  popular,  as  courteous,  as  they  are  able;  and  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  the  church  as  a  whole; — these  men  lead  hundreds 
to  forget  their  objections  to  the  system.  In  spite  of  its  glaring 
and  indefensible  faults,  its  very  antiquity  gives  it  an  immense 
hold  over  common  minds ;  hence  a  parish  minister  has  great 
power  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  AVhere  no  higher  or  better  truth  is 
ottered  to  the  Hock,  it  is  but  a  cheap  concession  to  allow  that  any 
sincere  teacher  is  of  value.  Hut,  unhappily,  the  relation  of  the 
clergx’  to  one  another,  to  their  bishop,  to  the  universities,  to  the 
state,  secures  that  in  every  new’  developement  of  truth  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  shall  take  the  worse  side.  The  secular  influence* 
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also,  of  wliich  wc  have  complained,  follow  them  into  the  parish.- 
If  a  elerjjvmau  becomes  a  magistrate,  he  is  expected  to  uphold 
and  severely  enforce  the  cruel  game  laws,  or  he  will  lose  caste 
with  all  the*  squires  immiid.  In  every  election  his  help  is  counted 
oil  hv  the  same  parties.  In  return,  he  looks  for  handsome  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  his  various  parochial  objects,  (if  he  is  above  caring 
for  access  to  their  dinner  tables,)  anil  by  their  aid  and  intlnence 
hopes  to  keep  all  the  petty  schools  of  the  place  under  his  own 
controiil.  At  his  re(|uest,  the  squire  refuses  land  for  a  dissent¬ 
ing  chapel  or  schoolroom  to  be  built  on ;  nay,  wc  have  known 
clauses  inserted  in  tlie  lease  of  every  cottage  in  a  parish,  by 
w  hich  the  lease  is  forfeited,  if  on  a  single  occasion  a  meeting  of 
11188011101*8  should  be  held  in  any  of  them.  The  temptation  of 
squire  and  pjirson  to  play  thus  into  one  another's  hands,  is  in 
country  parishes  generally  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  in  this 
part  of  the  establishment  also,  the  truth  is  clearly  enough  ex- 
liihited,  that  what  is  called  ^  The  Church  of  England'  is,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  a  machine  of  the  aristocracy  for  class  purposes. 

In  the  very  large  towns,  where  dissenters  arc  perhaps  strong, 
hilt  population  stronger,  and  vice  stronger  still,  severe  criticism 
on  a  parochial  clergy  that  has  any  small  portion  of  earnest 
desire  to  do  good,  would  be  thrown  away ; — and  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  decline  to  criticize  them,  lint  if  there  is  anything  finally 
adequate  to  condemn  the  established  church-system,  it  is  its 
utter  inapplicability  to  the  state  of  these  towns.  It  assigns  to 
clergymen  a  territorial  domain,  called  a  parish ;  and  although 
the  rapid  rise  of  a  trade  should  double  the  population  in  five 
years,  no  division  of  the  parish  ensues.  A  llrighton,  an  Is¬ 
lington,  or  a  Alanchcster,  preposterously  remains  ‘a  parish'  long 
and  long  after  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  minister  to 
perform  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  duties  theoretically  assigned 
to  him.  And  w  hy  ?  simply  because  the  w  hole  increase  of  in¬ 
come  to  the  rector,  contingent  on  the  increase  of  population 
and  wealth,  is  looked  upon  as  his  personal  right ; — a  vested 
interest,  which  must  not  be  interfered  with.  In  the  same  spirit, 
the  secular  interests  arc  always  made  more  important  than  the 
religious  ones.  A  new*  bishopric  is  supposed  to  be  wanted ; 
hut  it  must  not  be  made,  because  there  arc  no  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  for  the  bishop  above  tlOOO  a  year  ;  or  because  the  king's 
ministers  will  not  consent  to  his  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
I'eers,  and  the  ('hnrch  is  too  proud  to  accept  anything  lower 
than  a  Lord  llishop.  ‘Take  care  of  the  temporals,  and  the 
spirituals  w  ill  take  care  of  themselves is  throughout  the 
reigning  maxim. 

And  to  return  to  the  populous  towns ;  the  system  of  territo¬ 
rial  assignment,  more  than  anv  other  single  cause,  has  led  to 
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that  state  of  tiling's  which  now  animates  tlic  onten’  for  clmrch 
extension.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  institutions,  wliich, 
instead  of  growin*^  with  the  nation,  arc  regulated  by  tlie  eiuict- 
ments  of  a  past  age.  On  every  side,  therefore,  we  find  ‘  Mcnc, 
Tekcl,  llpharsin,'  written  on  tlic  walls  of  the  church  establisli- 
lucnt.  Unless  those  who  have  power  in  her  councils  learn,  lliat 
she  must  subsist  solely  for  spiritual,  and  not  for  secular  objects; 
that  she  must  abandon  all  idea  of  political  supremacy;  and 
must,  at  any  sacrifice,  attain  an  efficient  internal  legislativc- 
and-cxccutivc  power,  capable  of  remodelling  all  her  arrange¬ 
ments  according  to  the  wants  of  the  nineteenth  century ; — tlic 
case  is  plain  ;  the  fabric  must  fall.  So  vast  a  body  cannot  fall 
(piickly ;  the  very  rubbish  which  has  fallen  already,  may  give  a 
temporary  support ; — and,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  the  fears  of 
the  aristocracy  will  uphold  the  church,  until  some  gr(‘ater  fear 
prevails.  But  meanwhile,  the  process  of  rotting  will  go  on 
within  ;  and  the  discordant  opinions  of  her  clergy  will  become  a 
more  formidable  danger,  the  longer  it  is  dissembled.  AVhetlicr 
any  conceivable  wisdom  of  parliament,  convocation,  or  consis¬ 
tories,  could  now  so  re-adapt  the  anticpiatcd  establishment  to 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  non-dissenting  mass,  (while 
propitiating  dissenters,  by  abandoning  all  claims  over  ///m), 
as  to  give  to  the  episcopal  church  a  new  leUvse  of  life ;  it  may 
be  idle  at  present  to  speculate  :  since  we  see  no  symptoms, 
that  any  are  awakened  to  a  need  of  the  very  fundamental  re¬ 
forms,  which  would  at  anv  rate  be  essential. 


ftotirrsi. 

The  French  in  Rheinstadt :  a  Romance  of  the  day.  A  Friendly  J^oicr 
,Jrom  the  Avon  $  Hanks  to  the  Nations  of  Germany^  and  other  Poems. 

By  James  Nisbet.  London  :  l^)ngman  and  Co. 

Tiiksk  poems,  without  any  pretensions  to  originality,  display  much 
feeling  and  moral  force.  The  *  French  in  Rheinstadt  *  seems  to  1)C 
grounded  on  the  attempts  of  the  French  in  1830  to  renew*  the  work  of 
revolution  in  Germany,  but  it  is  too  vague  to  Statisfv  the  historic  reader, 
and  not  of  that  high  order  of  merit,  that  seizes  the  imagination  of  the 
poetic  one.  The  *  Friendly  Voice  ’  is  a  much  more  attractive  compo¬ 
sition,  especially  to  those  who  have  visited  Germanv,  and  traversed  it, 
with  loving  eyes  and  heart,  as  the  author  has  evidently  done.  Mr.  Ni?- 
l>et  revels  in  the  charming  recollections  of  his  (uTinan  sojourn,  and 
gives  us  just  such  a  volume  as  a  man  who  has  looked  rather  on  the 
smiling  outside  of  things  in  CJermanv,  than  staved  long  enough  to  per- 
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mil  the  golden  mist  of  his  enthusiasm  to  disperse,  and  to  give  him 
opportunity  to  look  down  steadily  into  the  working  of  principles  in  the 
depths  of  the  social  system,  is  likely  to  produce,  lie  is  enchanted  with  the 
old  castles  on  the  steeps  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  with  the  elysian 
l)anks  of  the  Neckar,  the  vineyards,  the  solemn  .woods  of  the  Odenwald, 
luul  the  contented,  kindly  aspect  of  the  people.  He  is  evidently  of  a 
strong  conservative  tendency,  and  thinks  things  not  only  best  jis  they 
are,  but  that  even  a  monarch  like  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  broken 
his  most  solemn  assurances  to  his  people,  who  lays  a  hand  of  iron  not 
onlv  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  hut  on  the  personal  freedom  of  any 
eminent  man  who  dares  to  form  an  independent  opinion,  and  who  deals 
round  him  ruin  and  incarceration  to  such,  is  ‘  a  most  excellent  mo¬ 
narch.*  We  can  sympathise  with  the  author  in  his  love  of  peace,  in 
his  horror  of  French  restlessness  and  unprincipled  outrages  on  humanity, 
as  in  Taliiti,  which,  however,  our  government  is  as  guilty  for  suffering, 
as  the  French  for  per])etrating ;  and  in  his  appeal  to  the  Germans  not 
to  he  excited  to  a  similar  spirit.  But  were  not  Mr.  Nishet  the  thrall 
of  his  conservative  o])inions,  he  would  see  that  Germany  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  If  the  French  will  march  across  the  Rhine,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  Germans  hut  to  oppose  them  ;  and  had  he  looked 
deeper  into  the  matter,  he  would  have  learnt  what  a  scene  of  horror  and 
anarchy  the  princes  of  Germany  are  preparing  for  their  country  by  their 
breach  of  the  promise  of  representative  constitutions,  and  by  their 
new  system  of  police  and  censorship.  The  German  people  are  a 
people  naturally  fond  of  peace  ;  hut  they  are  also  fond  of  freedom,  and 
had  the  monarchs  granted  what  has  long  been  the  general  popular 
desire,  free  constitutions,  they  would  have  given  a  solid  strength,  and  a 
buoyant  spirit  of  zealous  patriotism  to  their  people,  which  would  have 
made  them  firm  as  one  mass  of  adamant  against  any  assault  of  France. 
As  it  is,  however  fair  he  the  outside  of  things,  all  that  is  ancient  and 
estimable  in  Germany  is  endangered  by  the  smothered  discontent  that 
lies  far  and  wide  beneath  the  surface. 


Wild  Flowers ;  or  Poetic  Gleanings  from  Natural  Objects  and  Topics  of 
Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  interest.  By  C.  S.  Pycr.  Lon¬ 
don  :  J.  Snow. 

Wk  somehow  overlooked  these  ‘Wild  Flowers*  in  the  bloom  and 
spring  of  their  first  appearance,  but  they  have  a  vitality  which  can  sur¬ 
vive  the  frosts  of  neglect.  On  examining  them,  we  have  been  really 
pleased  with  their  beauties  and  delicate  fragrance.  The  poems  under 
this  title  indicate,  in  almost  every  page,  the  sensibilities  of  the  genuine 
poetic  temperament,  and  which  contradistinguish  it  from  the  now  almost 
universal  ability  to  compose  respectable  verse.  While  not  challenging 
the  comparison  which  the  reference  would  seem  to  imply,  we  doubt 
if  the  first  emanations  of  Mrs.  Hemans  gave  more  promise  of  future 
eminence  ;  but  we  look  upon  the  volume  chiefly  as  the  earnest  ami 
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prognostic  of  lulviuicc — in  the  loftier  aims  and  in  the  art  more  cspmullv 
of  her  vocation — it  is  sutlicicntly  impregnate  with  the  sterling  ore  of 
fiuicv  to  preserve  these  tiowers  from  early  fading  ;  perhaps  to  secure 
their  amanmthine  hloom.  This  may  seem  not  ordinary  commciulalion ; 
hut,  while  for  the  repression  of  vanity  and  on  obvious  grounds,  we 
would  keep  the  stindard  high  ;  and  while,  as  will  be  seen,  these  pcK'in? 
are  obnoxious  to  critical  remark,  >vc  feel,  that  where  the  fact  of  power, 
the  essence  of  genius,  or  a  deep  spirituedity  exists,  there  is,  in  their  re¬ 
spective  spheres  the  germ  of  all  other  excellence  ;  its  development  then 
hccomcs  matter  of  cultivation  and  circumstmee. 

Among  the  more  prominent  excellences  of  this  young  writer,  we  note 
feelings  cxciuisitcly  alive  to  the  forms  and  symbolic  significance  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  resulting  ability  to  describe  them  at  fr$t  hand;  and  while 
copving  the  descriptions  of  preceding  poets  so  little,  as  almost  to  indi¬ 
cate  ignorance  of  their  existence,  hers  show  something  of  the  sugges¬ 
tive  genendism  ai\d  b^dd  sketching  which  avoids  a  Flemish  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  at  the  same  time  connects  them  with  those  human  interests 
which  give  them  half  their  beauty  and  all  their  value.  The  small  repe¬ 
tition  of  imagery,  considering  the  extent  of  the  volume,  shows  her 
feeling  of  the  exhaustlcss  wealth  of  nature  in  this  last  respect,  as  atford- 
ing  a  mine  of  innocent  human  joy.  There  is,  besides  a  true  poetic  ten¬ 
derness,  a  deep  and  pensive  sympathy  with  her  kind,  a  (piick  ideal 
reidization  of  the  experience,  the  sorrows  especially,  of  human  life ;  and 
what  is  of  still  better  omen,  glances  of  that  more  pervading  sympathy, 
and  deep,  inward  working  of  our  nature,  distinctive  of  the  higher  order 
of  poetic  mind,  and  which  demands  a  larger  moral  experience  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  completed. 

There  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  base  of  material  excellence  in  these 
poems,  which  can  afford  some  friendly  and  respectful  admonitions ;  the 
authoress  is  too  good  to  be  let  go  without  some  measure  of  kindly 
severity.  We  arc  perhaps  precluded  remarking  upon  the  extremely 
disjointed  character  of  these  productions,  since  this  is  but  in  keeping 
with  their  title  ;  yet  the  talent  they  display  >vould  have  justified  its  occfl- 
sioiial  exertion  at  least,  on  longer  and  more  connected  themes.  A  par¬ 
terre  in  its  ]>lacc  is  not  less  pleasing  than  the  wilder  beauties  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  fields.  There  is  a  singular  want  of  the  literary  element 
in  the  volume,  of  the  selection  and  treatment  of  those  striking  incidents 
in  history,  those  displays  of  the  passions,  and  those  deep-graved  lines  of 
character  which  afford  to  the  dcscribcr  the  materials  and  the  means  of 
poetic  effect ;  and  which  furnish  at  once  the  opportunity  and  the  test  of 
ptK‘tic  ]mthos  and  power.  The  w  riter,  too,  shows,  as  is  natural,  consider¬ 
able  want  of  mastcrv’  over  her  art.  We  meet  with  many  careless  rhymes, 
some  false  ones,  and  sometimes  wdth  no  rhvmc  at  all.  A  little  care  and 
increased  practice  will  remedy  these  and  kindred  defects,  which,  thougli 
not  affecting  the  essence  of  poetry,  do  indicate  some  non-appreciation  of 
an  idmost  essential  of  the  divine  art,  music  and  the  soul  of  harmony. 
Much  care  and  exercise,  the  discriminations  of  the  judgment,  and  the 
K*lection  of  taste,  are  needful  to  the  |>erfection  of  good  w’riting  either  in 
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|M)ttry  or  prose,  lie  who  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  poet,  has  recorded 
uf  his  own  art : — 

- Ee^o  nee  studiuin  sine  divite  vend 

Nec  rude  quid  prosit  video  iiigenium. 

Horace t  Kpist,  ad  Pisones, 

We  hid  her,  even  earnestly,  to  beware  of  some  forms  of  low  colloqui¬ 
alism  ;  of  thoughts  merely  expletive,  which  are  of  questionable  rele¬ 
vancy,  and  witii  scarcely  any  logiad  congruity,  the  evident  result  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  metre  rather  than  the  course  of  assiK'iation,  or 
tlie  suggestion  of  the  forms  and  hues  of  fancy.  There  is  one  whole 
piece  (page  130.)  which  most  remotely  illustrates  its  heading,  reminding 
US  of  the  book  written  before  its  title  ;  strongly  contrasted,  however, 
we  arc  happy  to  add,  with  the  little  gem  on  the  same  subject  on  page 
4S.  We  would  strongly  recommend  the  reconstruction  of  not  a  few 
lines,  and  the  substitution  in  several  of  thoughts  more  connected  and 
more  striking.  There  is,  again,  besides  the  partialities  of  maternity  for 
some  pet  terms  and  phrases,  an  occasional  vagueness  which  is  not  mys¬ 
ticism,  religious  or  philosophic  ;  were  it  so,  the  shield  might  possibly 
have  been  spread  over  her,  and  more  j)erhaps  have  been  said  for  it,  than 
this  age  of  steam  and  facts  would  relish.  It  is  rather  that  which 
betrays  the  absence  of  clear  and  defined  thoughts ;  in  fact,  in  these  in¬ 
stances,  abortive  conceptions. 


Tlie  Pictorial  Sunday  Book,  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.  London  :  Charles 
Knight. 

Wk  are  glad  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  adds  an¬ 
other,  and  hy  no  means  inconsiderable,  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
religious  j)ublic  to  those  previously  possessed  by  Dr.  Kitto.  Such  a 
work  was  much  needed,  and  we  know  no  man  better  fitted  to  supply  it 
than  the  learned  editor.  It  is  designed  to  present  at  the  cheapest  rate 
a  series  of  engravings  illustrative  of  the  Bible  history,  the  prophecies, 
the  ijsidms,  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  ex¬ 
hibiting,  in  the  form  best  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  youthful 
nund,  the  scenes  of  scriptural  events,  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  the 
natural  history  of  Pidcstine,  and  the  antiquities  which  throw  light  on  the 
inspired  volume.  Matters  of  controversy  are  scrupulously  avoided,  and 
a  course  of  sabbath  reading  is  supplied,  eminently  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  cajiacitics  of  the  young.  Those  parents  who  have  felt  the  need  of 
suitable  occujiation  for  their  children  on  the  sabbath,  cannot  do  better 
thjui  introduce  them  to  such  a  companion,  whose  external  embellish¬ 
ments  attract  and  gratify  the  eye,  while  its  communications  are  well 

wlculated  to  induce  an  intelligent  and  cordial  attachment  to  the  best  of 
iKKlks. 

^^e  thank  Dr.  Kitto  fortius  labour  of  love,  and  strongly  commend  it 
b>  the  favour  of  our  readers. 
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Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas  in  the  Years  1821, 1822, 
and  1823.  Cominaniled  by  Lieut,  (now  Admiral)  Ferdinand  Von 
Wrangell.  Second  Edition,  with  additions.  Edited  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Edward  Sabine,  R.A.,  F.R.S.  London  :  Madden  and  Co. 

Thk  English  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Colonel  Sabine  for  having 
rendered  the  Narrative  of  Admiral  Wrangell  accessible  to  them.  RyiJl 
who  are  interested  in  maritime  discovery  the  volume  ciuinot  fail  to  lie 
highly  prized,  whilst  the  details  which  it  furnishes  will  greatly  assist 
those  who  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Russian  seaman.  The  present 
edition  has  been  corrected  by  M.  Von  Wrangell  himself,  and  though 
published  in  a  much  cheaper  form  than  its  predecessor,  contains  an 
additional  chapter,  sketching  the  proceedings  of  the  Ustiansk  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  islands  in  the  Polar  Sea,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  lana. 
The  mu’rative  contains  much  to  interest  the  general  reader,  us  well  as  to 
inform  those  who  have  a  professional  concern  in  its  details. 


Cobbins  Child's  Commentator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Parts  I.  and  11. 

London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

This  little  work  obtained,  we  believe,  a  considerable  circulation  when 
first  issued  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  now  reprinted  in  an  eidargcd  and 
tastefully-illu.'strated  form,  in  sixpenny  parts,  and  is  well  fitted  to  accom- 
j)lish  its  jirofessed  object.  The  style  of  exposition  is  very  simple,  and 
adapted  to  interest  the  youngest  readers.  It  is  at  once  lucid  and 
attractive,  and  the  wood  engravings  with  which  it  abounds  will  sene 
still  further  to  gratify  the  juvenile  pupil.  The  parts — of  which  there 
are  to  be  twenty-four — arc  to  appear  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
month,  forming  together  two  volumes. 


Knight's  Books  of  Reference.  Political  Dictionary  :  containing  all  the 
General  Terms,  whether  historical  or  in  present  use,  of  Con  stitutional 
and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  of  Civil  Administration,  of  Political  Economy 
and  Social  Relations ;  forming  also  a  work  of  universal  reference  in  all 
the  more  important  statistical  departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce. 
Vol.  1.  Parts  1.  and  11.  London  :  Charles  Knight  &  Co. 

It  would  as  yet  be  premature  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  this 
work,  the  scope  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  Two  pJirts 
oidy  are  published,  consisting  of  tw’o  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages ;  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  which  are  occupied  with  the  letter  A.  Judging, 
how’ever,  from  what  is  before  us,  w’e  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
Knight's  Political  Dictionary  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works  which 
have  recently  issued  from  the  British  press.  It  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  importimt  topics,  the  history  and  science  of  w’hich  arc  unfolded  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  information  of  the  writers. 
The  work  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  two  shillings  each,  and  is 
intended  to  be  completed  in  twenty  of  these,  respecting  the  pmctica- 
bility  of  wliich,  however,  wc  entertain  some  doubt. 
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The  Encyrlical  Letter  of  our  Lord  Pope  Gregory  XV L,  to  all  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  issued  May  8,  1844.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  Enj^lish  by  Sir  Cullin^  Etxrdley  Smith,  Hart.  With  the 
l^tin  text  and  the  authorized  Itiilian  translation  appended.  8vo. 
pp.  33.  London  :  John  Snow. 

Fkw  protestants  are  aware  of  the  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  the 
adherents  of  poper\'  are  now  seeking  the  dissemination  of  their  faith. 
Facts,  however,  are  so  rapidly  accumulating,  that  we  shall  be  forced  ere 
long  to  recognize  the  truth,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  An 
important  step  will  be  gained  when  the  true  protestants  of  this  country 
are  fully  apprized  of  the  measures  of  the  papacy.  We  may  then  hope 
to  see  them  emulate  the  zetd  of  their  opponents,  and  when  once  they  do 
so,  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  With  these  views  we  thank  Sir 
Culling  Smith  for  the  publication  before  us.  It  is  well  timed,  and 
eminently  fitted  to  be  useful.  It  tears  away  the  veil  behind  which  the 
real  spirit  of  the  papacy  is  sought  to  he  concealed,  and  discloses  to  pro- 
ti'stant  eyes  its  unmitigated  hostility  to  the  general  circulation  of  the 
inspired  volume.  The  letter  of  the  pope,  here  presented  in  an  English 
dress,  is  an  authoritative  manifesto  against  such  circulation.  There  is 
no  gainsaying  its  evidence,  no  appeal  from  its  decision,  and  his  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  popedom  is  more  than  questionable  who  does  not  immedi¬ 
ately  comply  with  the  mandate  issued.  This  letter  was  published  in 
Litin  and  Italian  in  the  official  gazette  of  the  papal  government,  on  the 
‘J5th  of  May  last ;  and  is  now  presented  to  the  Hritish  public  tis  an 
instructive  warning,  adapted  to  rectify  some  popular  misconceptions, 
and  to  stimulate  tlie  pious  labours  of  all  enlightened  protestants.  We 
strongly  recommend  its  early  perusal  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to 
such  of  them  as  occupy  the  ministerial  office. 


Saul,  a  Dramatic  Sketch.  Josephine  to  Napoleon,  with  other  Poems  and 
Translations.  London  ;  B.  Kempton. 

Thk  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  classic  taste,  and  of  an  elegant  mind. 
The  volume  is  a  suitable  present  for  his  own  circle  of  acquaintance, 
^here  it  will  find  many  admirers,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  win  the  now 
sated  ear  of  the  great  public. 


The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  By  the  Right  lion.  Sir  James  Mackin¬ 
tosh.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Having  repeatedly  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  biography,  we  need 
^y  no  more  at  present  than  that  the  edition  before  us  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  neat  and  tasteful  one.  It  is  got  up  in  the  olden  style,  and  is 
pnnUnl  separately  from  the  other  biographies  with  which  it  was  ori- 
pnally  associated.  Though  not  able  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
nographer’s  panegyric,  we  know  few  volumes  over  whose  pages  we 
n)ore  love  to  ponder. 


littrarp  {ntdlistntr* 


In  the  Press. 

The  (’onrcspondencc  and  some  other  Remains  of  the  late  John  Kostfr, 
with  a  Memoir  by  J.  K.  Kyland,  Translator  of  ‘  Neander’s  Church  History,’ 
and  Notices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Preacher  and  a  Companion,  by  John  Shp|. 
|iard,  Author  of  ‘  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion  ;  *  may  be  ex^wicted  to 
ap{)ear  in  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 


Just  Published, 

Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts ;  comprising  the  Recollections  of  Three 
Continental  Tours  in  the  Vacations  of  IS41,  IS42,  Jind  IS4.‘1.  Ry  T.  N. 
Talfourd,  D.C.Ii.,  Sergeant  at-Law.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  1. 

Journal  of  a  Clergyman  during  a  Visit  to  the  Peninsula  in  the  Summer 
and  Autumn  of  IH4I.  Ry  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson. 

The  Collegian’s  Guide;  or,  Recollections  of  College  Days,  setting  forth 
the  Advantages  aud  Temptations  of  University  Education.  Ry  the  He?. 
M.A. 

Parochialia ;  or,  Church-School  and  Parish.  The  Church  System  and 
Services  Practically  Considered.  Ry  John  Sandford,  M.A. 

The  I’ictorial  Siiuday-Rook.  Ry  John  Kitto,  D.D. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Ry  Leopold  Ranke.  Second 
Edition.  Translated  by  Sarah  Austin.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

The  History  of  Sweden.  Translated  from  the  Original  of  Anders  Fry xtdl. 
Edited  by  Mary  Howitt.  Vol.  1. 

Saul:  a  Dramatic  Sketch.  Josephine  to  Napoleon;  with  other  Poems 
and  Translations. 

A  Collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes  ;  comprising  the  best  Composi¬ 
tions  in  general  use,  and  including  many  by  eminent  English  and  Foreign 
Musicians,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  this  country.  Har¬ 
monized  for  Four  Voices,  with  an  Arrangement  for  the  Or^an  and  Piano¬ 
forte ;  forming  the  First  Part  of  the  People’s  Music  Rook.  Edited  by 
James  Turle,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Taylor,  Esq. 

Sacred  Music;  comprising  Anthems  by  the  most  eminent  English  Com- 
|>osers  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time,  Hymns,  An¬ 
thems,  Motets,  and  Sacred  Songs,  selected  from  the  Works  of  celebrated 
Italian  and  (lerman  Comjiosers,  and  adapted  to  English  words,  with  an  Ac- 
comoaniinent  for  the  (^rgan  and  Pianoforte ;  forming  the  Second  Part  of 
the  IVonle’s  Music  Book.  Edited  by  James  Turle,  Esq.,  and  Edward 
Tavlor,  En(j. 

the  Natural  History  of  Animals  ;  being  the  Substance  of  Three  Courses 
of  lA'clures  delivered  before  the  Royal  institution  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Thomas  Rymer  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Tlie  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  w  ith  Illustrations  by  old  English  riters. 
Ry  Mark  Anthony  Lower.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

The  Scottish  Church  Question.  Ry  the  Rev,  Adolphus  Sydon. 
Congri'gational  Dissent  Apostolical  Conformity  :  an  Introductory  Ibn- 
coursc.  Ry  A.  J.  Morris. 

Old  England's  Alarum. 

Letters  on  Mesmerism.  Ry  Harriet  Martinrau. 

Christian  Baptism  ;  an  Einpiiry  into  the  Scripture  Evidence  of  its  Nature, 
the  Mode,  Subjects,  and  Design  of  the  Rile,  and  the  Meaning  of  thcTei®- 
By  John  H.  (Jodwin.  b  * 

The  Mother’s  First  Rook ;  containing  Reading  Made  Easy  and  the  Spe 
mg  Rook.  In  two  parts.  Ry  Mrs.  Marcet. 


